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DEDICATION. 


if  ot)lemcn  ann  (Gentlemen 


CALEDONIJN  HUNT. 

Mv  Lords  and  Gentlemek, 

•A.  Scottish  Bard,  proud  of  the  name,  anJ 
whose  highest  ambition  is  to  sing  in  his  Coun- 
try's seryice,  where  shall  he  so  properly  look  lot 
patronage  as  to  the  illustrious  Names  of  his 
native  Land;  those  who  bear  the  honours  and 
inherit  the  virtues  of  their  Ancestors  ?  The 
Poetic  Genuis  of  my  Country  found  me,  as  the 
propiietic  bard  Elijah  did  Elisha — at  the 
I'lough  :  and  threw  her  inspiring  mantle  over 
me.  She  bad  me  sing  the  loves,  the  joys,  the 
rural  scenes  and  rural  pleasures  of  my  Hatal  soil, 
in  my  native  tongue :  I  tuned  my  wild,  artless 
notes,  as  she  inspired — She  whisiKred  nte  to 
come  to  this  ancient  Metropolis  of  Cakdonia, 
and  lay  my  songs  under  your  houoiued  protec- 
tion ;  I  now  obey  her  dictates. 

Though  much  indebted  to  your  goodness,  I 
do  not  approach  you,  my  Lords  and  Ccntlemcn, 
in  the  usual  style  of  dedication,  to  thank  you 
for  past  favours ;  that  path  is  so  hackneyed  by 
prostituted  learning,  that  honest  rusticity  is 
ashamed  of  it.     Nor  do  I  present  tliis  Address 
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with  the  venal  soul  of  a  servile  Author,  looking 
for  a  continuation  of  those  favours  :  1  was  bred 
to  the  Plough,  and  am  indeixjndant.  I  come 
to  claim  the  common  Scottish  name  with  you, 
my  illustrious  countr)men,  and  to  tell  the  world 
that  I  gloi-y  in  the  title.  I  come  to  congratu- 
late my  Country,  that  the  blood  of  her  ancient 
heroes  still  runs  unconUminated  ;  and  that  from 
your  courage,  knowledge,  and  public  spirit,  she 
inav  expect  protection,  wealth,  and  liberty,  la 
the  last  place,  I  come  to  profltr  my  warmest 
wishes  to  the  Great  Fountain  of  Ilv>nour,  the 
Monarch  of  the  Uuiverse,  for  yonr  welfere  and 
happiness. 

When  you  go  forth  t&  waken  the  Echoes,  in 
the  ancient  and  favourite  amusement  of  youir 
Forefathers,  may  Pleasure  ever  be  of  your 
parly  ;  ami  may  Social  Joy  await  your  return  ; 
when  harrassed  in  courts  or  camps  witli  th« 
justlinga  of  bad  men  and  bad  measures,  may 
"ihe  honest  consciousness  of  injured  worth  at- 
t«nd  your  return  to  your  native  Seats  ;  and  may 
Domestic  Happiness,  with  a  smiling  welcome, 
meet  yoti  at  your  gales  '.  May  corruption  shrink 
Rt  vour  kindling,  indignant  glance  ;  and  may 
tvi-anny  in  the  lluler,  and  licentiousness  in  the 
People,  cijually  find  you  an  iuexonible  Ibe  '. 

I  have  the  honour  to  bo, 

Wilh  the  sincerc»t  gratitude, 
And  highest  respect. 

My  Ivords  and  Cenllemcn, 
Yovir  most  devoted  humble  servant, 

ROBF.RT  BURNS^ 


LIFE 


ROBERT    BURNS. 


X  HIS  celebrated  Bard  was  born  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1759,  on  the  banks  of  Doon,  about 
two  miles  from  Ayr,  near  to  which  stand  the 
ruins  of  Alloway  Kirk,  rendered  immoiial  by 
his  admirable  Tale  of  '  Tarn  o'  Shanter.' 

His  father,  William  Burns,  was  a  farmer  in 
Ayrsliire,  a  man  of  very  respectable  ciiai-acter, 
and  of  more  than  ordinary  information  and 
capacity.  It  is  stated  by  Burns,  that  to  his 
father's  observations  and  experience,  he  was 
indebted  for  most  of  his  little  pretensions  to 
wisdom.  From  such  a  son  this  eulogium  can- 
not be  thought  undeserving.  In  1757,  he 
married  Agnes  Brown.  Our  Poet  was  the 
first  fruit  of  this  union.  He  was  sent  to  school 
when  about  six  years  old,  where  he  was  taught 
to  read  English,  and  write  a  little  ;  and  so 
gi'eat  was  his  progress,  that  he  became  a  critic 
ill  EnijUsh  Grammar  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and 
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was  also  remarkable  for  the  correctness  of  his 
pronunciation.  His  rudiments  of  Aritlimetic 
he  got  from  his  father  in  the  winter  evenings. 
He  says  of  himself,  in  his  letter  to  Dr  Moore, 
•  At  those  years  I  was  by  no  means  a  favourite 
with  any  body.  I  was  a  good  deal  noted  for  a 
retentive  memory,  a  stubborn  sturdy  something 
in  ray  disposition,  and  an  enthusiastic,  idiot 
piety;  I  say,  iiliot  piety,  because  I  was  then 
but  a  child.  Thou«;h  it  cost  the  school-master 
some  thrashings,  I  m:ule  an  cvcellent  English 
scholar  ;  ami  by  the  time  I  was  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age,  I  was  a  critic  in  substantives, 
verbs,  and  participles.  In  my  infant  and  boyish 
days,  too,  I  owed  much  to  an  old  woman  who 
resided  in  tlie  family,  remarkable  for  her  igno- 
rance, credulity,  nnd  superstition.  She  had, 
I  suppose,  the  largest  collection  in  the  country, 
of  laics  and  songs  concerning  devils,  ghosts, 
fairies,  brownies,  witclics,  wnrliK-ks,  spuukeys, 
kelpies,  elf-candles,  dead-lights,  wraiths,  appa- 
viiions,  cantraips,  giants,  enchanted  towers, 
ih-agons,  and  other  Inimpeiy.  This  cultivated 
the  latent  seeds  of  poetry  ;  but  had  so  strong 
an  ef'ect  on  my  imagination,  that  to  this  hour, 
in  my  nocturnal  rambles,  I  sometimes  keep  A 
i\\M-\t  l(v>k-out  in  suspicious  places;  and  though 
nobcnly  can  be  more  sceptical  than  1  am  in 
■.ucii  matters,  yet  it  often  lakes  an  eflbrt  of 
philosophy  to  shake  ofl' these  idle  terreis.* 

!<clbre  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  strong  propensity  for  reading,  wiiicli, 
liovvever,  was  greatly  checked  by  his  want  of 
acce.-is  to  books.  He  ii-nd  tlic  life  of  Iluunibal 
throiigh  with  great  avidity,  nnd  devoured  every 
Other  liook  tiiut  came  in  his  way,  with  an 
CHKcrncss  tr\ily  Hstonisliing.  Kven  at  tiiis 
early  jicrioU,  his  sensibility  was  cxUnordiuary ; 
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yet  Le  had  not  discovered  any  signs  of  that 
striking  ready  wit  for  which  he  was  afterwaids 
remarkable,  nor  betrayed  the  smallest  symptom 
of  his  inchnalian  to  music  or  poetry.      Mr 
Murdoch,  to  whom  our  Poet  was  indebted  for 
(lie  rudiments  of  his  education,  remarks,  that 
*  Gilbert  (Iiis  brother)  always  apjicarcd  to  me 
t«  jwssess  a  more  lively  imagination,  and  to  be 
more  of  the  wit  than  Robert.     I  attempted  to 
teach  them  a  little  church-music.     Here  they 
were  left  lUr  behind  by  all  the  rest  of  the  school : 
Koberts  car,  in  piuticulai-,  was  lemaikably 
dull,  and  his  ■voice  untunable.     It  was  lont 
before  I  could  get  him  to  distirgiiish  one  tunc 
Irom  another.     Robert's  face  was  generally 
grave,  and  expressive  of  a  serious,  contempla- 
tive, and  thoughtful  mind.    Gilbert's  face  said 
3Iirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  .live  :'  and  ccr- 
taiiily  if  any  person  who  know  the  t\vo  boys 
had  been  asked  which  of  them  was  the  most 
likely  to  court  the  Muses,  he  would  surely 
never  have  supjiosed  that  Robert  had  a  wo- 
pensity  of  that  kind.'     Trom  this  gentlcnma 
lie  hkewise  got  a  little  smattering  of  French 
3f  which  he  was  very  fond.     He  was  now  m 
rar  grouuded  in  his  education,  that  after  Mr 
Murdoch  left  that  part  of  the  country,  he  at 
lis  leisure   houi-s,    undertook   instructing  'his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  at  home,  iii  what 
le  had  himself  arcijuiied. 

AtWhitsuiilide,  1760,  our  Poet's  fcther  who 
or  eight  years  had  acted  as  gardener  and  over- 
cer  to  Mr  Fcrgu»sou,  of  Denholm,  obtained 
rom  that  gentleman  a  lease  of  the  small  faim 
t  Mount  Ohphant  in  Ayrshiic,  as  an  acknow 
Edgment  for  his  faithful  services.  He  al«-o 
(Ivanced  100^.  to  enable  him  to  stock  his  farm 
lere  he  cowtiaued  to  struggle  for  tht;  support 
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of  his  family,  wliich  consisted  of  a  wife  and 
six  children,  for  the  space  of  eleven  year. 
The  soil  of  this  farm  was  extremely  barren. 
This,  with  the  loss  of  cattle  and  other  acci- 
dents, involved  them  in  many  difticulties.  To 
combat  these,  the  whole  family  observed  the 
most  rigid  economy,  abstaining  from  butcher- 
meat  for  years  together,  and  toiling  early  and 
late.  However,  notwithstanding  all  their  joint 
exertions,  it  proved  a  ruinous  conccra.  To  add 
their  misfortunes,  their  patron  and  friend,  Mr 
Fergusson,  died,  and  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  merciless  factor,  whose  picture  is  so  ably 
drawn  in  the  tale  of  tlie  '  Tva  Dogs.'' 

The  first  circumstance  whicL  induced  onr 
Poet  to  string  his  lyre,  and  taught  him  to 
warble  '  wood  notes  wild'  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, is  extremely  interesting;  'This  kind  of 
life  (says  he,  in  his  letter  to  Dr  Moore,)  the 
cheerless  gloom  of  the  hermit,  with  the  unceas- 
ing moil  of  a  galley-slave,  brought  me  to  my  six- 
teenth year;  a  little  before  which  period  I  first 
committed  the  sin  of  Rhyme.  \ou  know  our 
country  custom  of  coupling  a  man  and  womau 
together,  as  partners  in  the  labours  of  harvest. 
In  my  fifteenth  autumn,  my  partner  was  a  be- 
witching creature,  a  ycJir  younger  than  myself, 
lly  scarcity  of  £nglisb  denies  me  tlie  [tower 
of  doing  her  justice  in  that  language,  but  yon 
know  the  Scottish  idiom  ;  '  she  was  a  bonnie, 
sweet,  sonsie  lass.'  In  short,  she  altogether, 
unwittingly  to  herself,  initiated  me  in  that  de- 
licious passion,  whicii  in  spite  of  acid  disn}>- 
pointmcut,  giuhorse  prudence,  tuid  luke<warm 
philosophy,  I  hold  to  be  the  first  of  human  joys, 
our  dearest  blessing  here  below.  Indeed,  I  did 
uot  know  myself,  why  I  liked  so  much  to  loiter 
bcluud  with  her,  whcu  rcluraiug  in  the  cveQ< 
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ng  from  our  labonrs  ;  why  the  tones  of  her 
oice  made  my  heart-slrings  thrill,  like  an 
Eolian  harp  ;  and  particularly,  why  my  pulse 
«at  such  a  furious  rattan,  when  I  looked  and 
ngered  over  her  little  hand,  to  pick  out  the 
luel  nettle-stings  and  thistles. 

'Thus,  with  me  began  love  and  poetry;  which 
t  times  have  been  my  only,  and  till  within  the 
ist  twelve  months,  have  been  my  highest  en- 
ayment. 

'  It  is  during  the  time  that  we  have  lived  on 
liis  farm,  that  my  little  story  is  most  eventful, 
was  at  the  beginning  of  this  jieriod,  perhaps, 
lie  most  ungainly  aukward  boy  in  the  parish, 
fo  solitaire  was  less  acquainled  with  the  ways 
f  the  worid.  What  I  knew  of  ancient  story 
'as  gathered  from  Salmon's  and  Guthrie's 
teogi-aphical  Granmiars  :  and  the  ideas  I  had 
iiTued  of  modern  manners,  of  Htcralure,  and 
riticism,  I  got  from  the  Spectator.  A  coUec- 
on  of  songs  was  my  vade  mecmn.  I  jwred 
kcr  them  driving  my  cart,  or  walking  to  la- 
3ur,  song  by  song,  verse  by  verse  ;  carefully 
oting  the  true  tender,  or  sublime,  from  affec- 
ition  and  fustain.  I  am  convinced  I  owe  to 
lis  practice  nuich  of  my  critic-craft,  such  as 

is. 

'  In  my  seventeenth  year,  to  give  my  manners 
brush,  I  went  to  a  country  dancing- school, 
[y  father  had  an  unaccountable  antipathy 
gainst  these  meetings,  and  my  going  was, 
hat  to  this  moment  I  repent,  in  ojUHisilion  to 
is  wishes.  My  father  \v:i ;  subject  to  strong 
issions  ;  from  that  instance  oi'  disobedience 
I  me,  lie  took  a  dislike  to  me,  wliich  I  believe 
as  one  cause  of  the  dissipation  which  marked 
y  succeeding  years.  I  say  dissipation,  com- 
in*li\tly  with  the  Ktrictncss,  and  sobriety,  and 
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regularity  of  prcsbyterian  country  life  ;  for 
though  the  xoill-o' -tcisp  meteors  of  thoughtless 
whim  were  almost  tlic  sole  lights  of  my  path, 
yet  early  engrained  piety  anil  virtue  kept  me 
several  years  afterwiirJs  within  the  line  of  in- 
nocence. The  great  misfortune  of  my  life  was 
to  want  an  aim.  I  had  felt  early  stii-rings  of 
ambition,  bnt  they  were  the  blind  gi-opings  of 
Homer's  Cyclops  round  the  walls  of  his  cave. 
I  saw  my  father's  situation  entailed  on  me  per- 
petual labour.  The  only  two  openings  by 
wiiich  I  could  enter  the  temple  of  fortune,  was 
the  gate  of  niggnrdly  economy,  or  the  path  of 
little  chicaning  bargain-making;  the  first  is  so 
contracted  an  ai)erture,  I  never  could  squeeze 
myself  into  it ;  the  last  I  always  hated  :  there 
was  contamination  in  the  very  enli-ance.  Thus 
abandoned  of  aim,  or  view  in  life,  with  a  strong 
appetite  for  sociability,  as  well  from  native  hi- 
larity, as  from  a  pride  of  observation  and  re- 
mark ;  a  constitutional  melancholy  or  hy[)o- 
chondriasni  that  made  me  fly  solitude  ;  add  to 
these  incentives  to  social  life,  my  reputation 
for  bookish  knowledge,  a  certain  wild  logical 
talent  and  strength  of  thought,  sonu-ihing  like 
the  rudiments  of  gootl  sense,  and  it  will  not 
seem  surprising  tliat  I  was  generally  a  wel- 
come guest  where  I  visited,  or  any  great  won- 
der that  alvvays  where  'wo  or  three  met  toge- 
ther, there  was  I  nm<>ngtlieni  But  far  beyond 
nil  otlicr  impulscR  of  my  Iteart,  was  un  jiec- 
chant,  a  I'adorahlc  moilke  du  genie  htwiain. 
My  lieart  was  ci  *iplelcly  tinder,  and  was 
eternally  lighted  up  '.jysonie  goodness  or  other ; 
nnd.las  in  even  other  warfure  in  this  world,  my 
fortune  was  various,  sometimes  I  was  received 
witli  favour  utui  sonulimcs  I  was  mortified 
with  a  repulse.    Al  the  pluugli,  >cythc,  or  reap- 
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Look,  I  feared  no  competitor,  and  thus  I  set 
absolute  want  at  defiance,  and  as  I  never  cared 
farther  for  my  labours  tlian  while  I  was  in 
actual  exercise,!  spent  the  evenin{;s  in  the  way 
after  my  own  heart.  A  country  lad  seldom 
carrie*  on  a  lore  adventure  witiiout  an  assist- 
In}^  conHdant ;  I  possessed  a  curiosity,  zeal,  and 
intrepid  dexterity,  tluit  recommended  ine  as  a 
proper  second  on  these  occasions  ;  and  I  dare 
say,  I  felt  as  raucli  pleasure  in  being  in  the 
secret  of  lialf  the  lovt).  of  the  parish  of  Tar- 
bolton,  as  ever  did  statesman  in  knowing  the 
intrigues  of  half  ihc  courts  of  Europe.  The 
very  goose  feather  in  my  hand,  seems  to  know 
instinctively  the  well-worn  path  of  my  imagi- 
nation, the  favourite  theme  of  my  song ;  and 
is  with  iliilieulty  restrained  from  giving  you  a 
couple  of  paragra])hs  on  the  love  adventures  of 
my  compeers,  the  humble  inmates  of  the  farm- 
house and  cottage  :  but  the  grave  sons  of 
science,  ambition,  or  avarice,  baptize  these 
things  by  the  name  of  follies.' 

At  Whitsuntide,  1777,  William  Burns  re- 
moved from  Mount  Oliuhant  to  the  farm  of 
J^ochlea,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton.  Here  he 
and  his  family  resided  nearly  seven  years. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  our  Poet  con- 
tinued to  assist  his  father  in  the  most  laborious 
operations  of  the  farm,  in  which,  says  his  bro- 
ther, he  excelled  all  comjjetitors.  The  lease, 
however,  not  being  extended  on  slamp-i)aper, 
some  misunderstanding  arose  about  the  condi- 
tions, which  were  submitted  to  arbitration. 
The  decision  involved  his  liither's  affairs  in 
ruin.  Ilis  health,  which  had  long  been  on  the 
decline,  from  the  joint  eflects  of  hard  labour, 
poverty,  and  sorrow,  now  sunk  under  the  pres- 
sure.     '  My  father,'  says  Robert,  '  was  just 
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saved  from  the  lienors  of  a  jail,  by  a  con- 
sumption, which,  after  two  ycai-s'  promises, 
kindly  stepped  in,  and  earned  him  away,  to 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

Alx)ut  a  twelvemonth  previous  to  the  death 
of  his  father.  Burns,  who  had  then  attained  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  became  anxious  to  be  fixed 
in  a  situation  to  enable  him  to  marry.  His 
brother  Gilbert  and  he  liad  for  several  years 
held  a  small  portion  of  land  from  their  father, 
on  which  they  chiefly  raiseil  flax.  In  disposing 
of  the  produce  of  their  labours,  our  Author  took 
nto  his  head  to  commence  flax  dresser.  '  My 
twenty-third  year  (says  he)  was  to  me  an  im- 
jwrtant  area.  Partly  through  whim,  and  partly 
that  I  wished  to  set  about  doing  something  in 
life,  I  joined  a  flax-dresser  in  a  neighboiiring 
town,  to  learn  his  trade.  This  was  an  unlucky 
affair.  My  *»*,  and  to  finish  the  whole,  as 
we  were  giving  a  welcome  coi'ousal  to  the  new 
year,  the  shop  took  fire  and  burnt  to  ashes,  and 
I  was  left,  like  a  true  I'oet,  not  worth  a  sixpence.* 
This,  combined  with  a  dissappoinlment  in  an 
attachment  he  had  formed  with  a  young  woman, 
(who,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  he  says  '  had 
jilted  him  with  peculiar  circumstances  of  mor- 
tification,') threw  hini  almost  into  a  state  of 
despair,  which  sha«Iowed,  with  a  gloomy  des- 
pondency, a  considerable  period  of  his  life,  and 
induced  him;  in  a  strongly  expressive  letter  to 
liis  father,  to  dechire  his  weariness  of  life,  and 
occasioned  many  errors  in  his  fulurc  conduct, 
by  forcing  iiiin  to  seek  ret'iige  from  the  keenness 
of  his  feelings,  in  eonipniiy  that  he  should  have 
avoided,  to  indulge  in  exccvses  which  he  de- 
tested, and  to  plunge  into  the  pollution  of  inc. 
biiation.  '  over  which  (Dr.  ("iirrie  observes) 
huin.-uiiiy  nnd  dcHiMcy  dmvv  the  veil.' 
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This  complaint  of  '  melancholy,'  or  *  low 
spirits,'  often  induced  him  to  retire  from  his 
companions,  to  indulge  in  solitary  walks,  and  to 
bury  himself  in  the  recesses  of  his  native 
woods — or  '  to  ascend  some  eminence  during 
the  agitations  of  nature,  to  stride  along  its 
summit  while  the  lightnings  (lashed  around  him; 
and  amidst  the  howling  of  the  tempest,  to  apo- 
strophise the  spirit  of  the  storm.' 

'  Though  when  young,  (says  his  brother 
Gilbert,)  he  was  bashful  and  awkward  in  his 
intercourse  with  women,  yet,  when  he  ap- 
proached manhood,  his  attachment  to  their 
society  became  very  strong,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly the  victim  of  some  fair  enslaver. — Th« 
symptoms  of  his  passion  were  often  such  as 
nearly  to  equal  those  of  the  celebrated  Sapphe. 
I  never  indeed  knew  that  he  fainted,  sunk,  and 
died  away  ;  but  the  agitations  of  his  miud  and 
body  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever 
knew  in  real  life.  He  had  always  a  particular 
jealousy  of  people  who  were  richer  than  himself, 
or  who  had  more  consequence  in  life.  His  love, 
therefore,  rarely  settled  on  persons  of  this  de- 
scription When  he  selected  any  one  out  of 
the  sovereignty  of  his  good  pleasure,  to  whom 
he  should  pay  his  particular  attention,  she  was 
instantly  invested  with  a  sufficient  stock  of 
charms  out  of  the  plentiful  store  of  his  own 
imagination :  aud  there  was  often  a  great  dis- 
similitude between  his  fair  captivator,  as  she 
appeared  to  others,  aud  as  she  seemed  when 
invested  with  the  attributes  he  gave  her.  One 
generally  reigned  paramount  in  his  afl'ections*' 
In  Irvine  the  first  seeds  were  sown  of  his  fu- 
ture irregularity  in  life.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  several  free  thinking,  aud,  as  thsy 
termed  themselves,  liberal-minded  companions, 
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whose  manner  of  life  was  quilc  the  reverse  of 
what  he  had  liithcrto  been  accustomed  to. 
Here  also  he  was  entered  a  free -mason,  wliich 
first  introduced  him  to  the  life  of  h  Imwii  com- 
panion, i'et,  nolwithsianding  all  tin's,  so  frugal 
was  he,  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  that 
his  brother  affirms,  he  had  never  seen  him  in- 
toKicated  ,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  striking 
proof  of  liis  general  sobriety  During  the  whole 
time  they  lived  with  their  father  in  the  farm  of 
I^ochlea,  he  and  his  brother  were  allowt.i  the 
common  wages  for  their  Lib;iur,  in  part  ofwliich, 
all  the  articles  of  clothing  maniiiacturediii  tlair 
family  were  included  and  accounted  f^^r.  Im- 
mediately before  the  death  of  their  father,  they 
t<x)k  the  farm  of  Mos.sgeil,  consisting  of  118 
ncres  at  s'O/.  per  annum.  It  was  stocked  by  the 
property  and  individual  savings  of  the  family, 
ajid  was  a  juint  concern  The  allov  unce  to 
the  two  brotiiers  was  /.  per  annum  each,  and 
for  four  years  at  this  time,  as  well  as  during  the 
period  of  seven  years  residence  with  his  faiher 
at  Lochlea,  hin  expcnditui-c  never  in  any  year 
exceeded  his  income.  His  temperance  and 
fiugality  were  every  Uiinjr  tliat  could  be  wished. 

'  I  entered  on  tiiis  farm,'  says  our  Author  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  3Ioorc,  '  wiih  a  full  resolution, 
come,  go  to,  I  will  be  wise  1  I  read  farming 
books;  I  calculated  crops ;  I  attended  markets; 
and  in  short,  in  spite  of  the  devil,  and  the 
world,  and  the  flesh,  I  believe  I  should  liavc 
been  a  wise  man  ;  but  the  first  year,  from  un- 
fortunately buying  bad  seed,  the  second  from  a 
late  harvest,  we  lost  half  our  crops.  This  over- 
tet  all  my  wisdom,  and  1  returned,  like  tbe  dog 
lo  his  vomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washen,  to 
wallowing  in  the  mire. 

U  was  about  litis  tinte  that  kc  formed  tkc 
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connection  with  Miss  Jean  Armour,  nftervvards 
Mr.s  Brn'ns.  When  the  eflects  of  this  iiitiuiacy 
could  no  longer  be  concealed,  our  Poet,  in  order 
to  screen  liis  partner  from  the  consequences  of 
their  imprudence,  agreed  to  make  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  their  marriage,  and  then 
endeavoured  to  push  his  fortune  in  Jamiaca, 
till  Providence  enabled  him  to  support  a  family 
comfortably.  This  was,  however,  strenously 
opposed  by  her  relations  ;  and  her  father,  with 
whom  she  was  a  great  favourite,  advised  her 
to  renounce  every  idea  of  such  an  union,  con- 
ceiving that  a  husband  in  Jamaica  was  little 
better  than  none.  She  was  therefore  prevailed 
upon  to  cancel  the  papers,  and  thus  render  the 
marriage  null  and  void.  When  this  was  men- 
tioned to  JJurns,  he  was  in  a  state  bordering  on 
distraction.  lie  oflcred  to  stay  at  home,  and 
provide  for  his  family  in  the  best  manner 
{wssible;  but  even  this  was  rejected,  lie  then 
agreed  with  a  Dr.  Douglas  to  go  to  Jamaica, 
as  an  assistant  overseer  or  clerk,  and  made 
every  preparation  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  interim,  urged  by  the  solicitations  of 
Rlr.  Gavin  Hamilten  (the  gentleman  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated)  and  some  other  friends, 
he  resolved  to  print  his  Poems  at  Kilmarnock 
by  subscription.  The  event  answeiedbis  highest 
expectations  :  what  these  exiHJctutions  were, 
may  be  learnt  from  the  letter  to  Dr.  Moore, 
;ijrcady  quoted.  '  To  know  m)self  (says  he) 
had  been  all  along  my  constant  study.  I 
weighed  myself  alone  ;  I  bdanced  myself  with 
others  ;  1  watched  every  means  of  information, 
to  see  how  much  ground  I  occupied  as  a  man 
and  as  a  Poet ;  I  studied  assiduously  nature's 
design  in  my  formation ;  where  the  lights  and 
-li^dcs  in  Div  character  were  iutcudstl.     1  was 
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pretty  confident  my  poems  would  meet  wilti 
some  applause  ;  but  at  the  worst,  tlic  roar  ol 
the  Atlantic  would  deafen  the  voice  of  censure  • 
and  the  novelty  of  West  Indian  scenes  mak-^ 
me  forget  neglect.'—'  My  vanity  was  highly 
gratified  by  the  reception  I  met  with  from  the 
public ;  and  besides,  I  pocketed,  all  expences 
deducted,  nearly  20/.  This  sum  came  very 
seasonably,  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenling  mv. 
self,  for  want  of  money,  to  procure  mv  passage. 
As  soon  as  I  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the 
price  of  wafting  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I'took 
a  steerage  passage,  in  the  first  ship  that  was  to 
»ail,  from  the  Clyde  ;  for 

'  Hungnr  ruin  had  me  in  tiie  wind,' 

*  I  had  been  for  some  days  skulking  from  covert 
to  covert,  under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  as 
some  ill-advised  neople  had  uncoujjled  the  mer- 
ciless pack  of  the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had 
taken  the  last  farewell  of  my  friends;  my  chest 
wa»  on  the  road  to  (Jreenock  ,  I  had  composed 
the  last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in  Cale- 
donia: 

■  Tb«  gloomy  night  1$  gaUieriiig  fast,> 

when  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend 
vi  mine,  ovc»thrcw  all  my  schemes,  by  opening 
new  pros|K-cts  to  my  poetic  ambition.  The 
Doctor  belonged  to  a  set  of  critics,  for  whose 
Bpj>lause  I  had  not  dared  to  lioj)c.  His  ojiiuion 
that  I  would  meet  with  encouragenient  at 
Edinburgh,  for  a  second  edition,  fncd  inc  so 
much,  that  away  I  posted  for  thatcitv,  wiihout 
a  single  ac(iuuiuUince,  or  a  single  letter  of  in- 
trtxiuctiou.' 

Hums  arrived  at  Edinburgh  cuilyiu  Dicem- 
b«i-,  ntiC.     Jiis  funic  buU  ivuclitd  the  jnetio- 
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polis  before  him,  and  lie  was  caressed  by  every 
one  into  whose  society  he  was  introduced.  He 
immediately  began  to  prepare  his  poems  for  a 
second  edition,  which  was  to  be  consideiably 
improved  and  enlarged.  At  this  lime,  it  might 
with  justice  be  saiil,  that  '  he  was  steeped  in 
poverty  to  the  very  lips,'  The  foUoiving  cir- 
cumstance, which  occurred  only  two  mouths 
after  his  arrival,  will  therefore  do  him  the  more 
houom'.  Hitherto  no  public  mark  of  attention 
had  ever  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  young 
unfortunate  Fergusson,  whose  poetical  abilities 
will  never  cease  to  bslhe  theme  of  admiration, 
while  a  spark  of  true  taste  remains.  Fired 
with  just  indignation  at  this  national  neglect. 
Burns  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
magistrates    of  Canongate,   of    the   date  ^tU 

February,   1787. '   C'eutlemen,  1  am 

sorry  to  be  told  that  the  remains  of  Robert 
Fergusson,  the  so  justly  celebrated  poet,  a  man 
whose  talents  for  ages  to  come  will  do  honour 
to  our  Caledonian  name,  lie  in  your  church-yard 
among  the  ignoble  dead,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known. S  )me  memorial  to  direct  the  steps  of 
the  lovers  of  Scottish  Song,  when  they  wish  to 
shed  a  tear  over  the  '  narrow  house'  of  the 
bard  who  is  no  more,  is  surely  a  tribute  due  to 
Fergusson's  memory :  u  tribute  1  wish  to  have 
the  honour  of  paying.  I  petition  you  then, 
gentlemen,  to  permit  me  to  lay  a  simple  stone 
over  his  reverend  ashes  to  remain  an  unaliunable 
property  to  his  deathless  fume.' 
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•'  Here  lies  ROBERT  FERGUSSON,  Poet, 

Born  September  5th,  1751 Died 

10 th  October,  1774. 

No  soolptur'd  marble  here  nor  )ximpoufi  laj, 

*  So  storied  um  nor  animated  bust ;' 
This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way 

To  jtour  her  sorrow's  o'er  her  Poef&dust." 

The  following  eflusion  of  Burns,  on  this  oc- 
casion, docs  honour  to  liis  feelinfrs:  '  I'oor 
Feri^nsson  I  If  there  be  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
which  1  trust  there  is  ;  and  it"  tlierc  be  a  good 
God  presiding  over  all  nature,  which  1  am  sure 
tlierc  is  :  thou  art  now  enjoying  existence  in  a 
glorious  world,  where  worth  of  tiic  heart  alone 
is  distinction  in  the  man  :  whore  riches,  de- 
prived of  all  their  pleasure-purchasing  powers, 
icturii  to  their  native  sordid  matter;  where 
titles  autl  lionours  arc  disregarded  reveries  of 
an  idle  dream;  and  where  that  heavy  virtue, 
whiih  is  the  negative  consecpience  of  steady 
tlulness,  and  lliosc  thotighlless,  tliough  often 
destructive  follies,  which  aro  tJie  unavoidable 
aliernitions  of  frail  human  nature,  will  be 
tlirown  intoequal  oblivion  as  if  they  had  never 
been  '.' 

On  Wednesday  the  22d  of  April,  17S7,  the 
second  edition  made  its  public  ap|>earanec.  The 
riiUic  of  our  Poet,  whicli  had  hitherto  begun  to 
daun,  now  burst  fortii  in  meridian  K))leDdour. 
From  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  nothing  was 
henrd  but  his  praises  ;  his  company  was  univcr- 
j-aily  courted,  and  every  jjcrson  vied  with  another 
ill  rendering  him  civilities. 

'  The  attention  (says  Professor  Stewart,) 
<>lacli  he  received  during  his  stay  iu  town,  from 
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all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons,  wereracli 
as  would  have  turned  any  head  but  his  own.  I 
cannot  s:iy  tliat  I  could  perceive  any  unfavour- 
able ellecl  that  they  left  on  his  mind.  He  retained 
the  same  simplicity  of  manners  and  appearance, 
which  had  struck  me  so  forcibly  when  I  first 
saw  him  in  the  country;  nor  did  he  seem  to  feel 
any  additional  self  imiwrtance  from  the  number 
and  rank  of  his  new  acquaintance.' 

The  late  pvinci|)al  Ilobertson,  Dr  Blair,  and 
many  other  eminent  literary  characters  paid 
him  particular  attention.  He  was  introduced 
by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  to  the  festivals  of  the 
Caledonian  Hunt ;  and  to  the  CJentleman  wiio 
composed  it  he  dedicated  the  improved  and  en- 
larged edition  ol'  lii.s  Poems. 

From  the  extraordinary  success  of  this  edi- 
tion, Burns  acfjuiredasum  of  money  which  en- 
al)led  him  not  only  to  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of 
the  metropolis,  but  to  j^ratify  a  long-formed  pro- 
pensity for  visiting  those  parts  of  his  native 
country  which  weie  either  renowned  in  sonj;. 
or  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
their  scenery.  Having  spent  some  weeks  in  a 
delightful  lour  through  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  part  of  Northumberland,  he  returned  to  his 
friends  in  Ayrshire,  after  an  absence  of  six 
months,  by  whom  he  was  rec«ived  with  emo- 
tions of  admiration  and  rapture.  In  July,  1787, 
he  again  proceeded  to  Kdiuburgh,  from  whence 
he  set  out  on  a  Journey  to  the  Highlands,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Adair  of  Hairowgate.  They 
rode  by  Linlithgow,  visited  the  Carron  works, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Stirling;  from  whence 
they  explored  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  De- 
von, in  the  shire  Clackmannan,  and  beheld  the 
much-admired  falls  of  tiie  Humbling  Bridge 
snd  Cauldron  Lrnn. 
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They  returned  to  Edinburgh,  by  Kinross,  and 
stopped  at  Dumfcrniline,  where  they  visited  the 
magnificent  ruinsot'that  venerable  Abbey.  "  In 
the  cliiirch-vard  (says  Dr.  Adair)  two  broad 
flagstones  marked  t!ic  grave  of  Robert  Bruce, 
for  wh(>so  memory  Burns  had  more  tlien  com- 
mon veneration.  lie  knelt  and  kissed  the  slonc 
with  sacred  fervour,  and  hcarlly  execrated  the. 
worse  than  Gothic  neglect  of  this  first  of  Scottish 
heroes." 

These  journeys,  liowever,  so  far  from  satisfy- 
inn-our  Bard's  curiosity,  served  only  loredoiible 
il.  Acordingly,  about  the  end  of  Aup;ust.  ITS", 
heaf!;ainset  oftin  apost-cliaisefrom  Edinbnrjjh, 
on  a  ni>)re  extensive  lour  to  the  Highlands,  in 
company  with  IMr.  Willi.im  Nicol,  one  of  the 
nAsters  of  the  Edinburgh  Grammar  School. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  indebted  to  his  parents 
for  little  more  then  existence,  had  raised  himself, 
by  his  own  abilities  and  persevei-ancc,  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  classical  eminence. 

Mr.  Nicol  and  our  poet  having,  in  the  course 
of  this  journey, visited  the  most  remarkable  parts 
ofthc  Highlands  as  farnorthas  InvcrnesK.  they 
retnrned  along  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean 
to  Edinburgh,  wlierc'Hurns  arrived  on  the  17th 
of  September,  and  spent  the  following  winter 
amid  the  gay  and  festive  society  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  he  was  seized 
with  a  severe  attack  of  the  rhcHnintism.  which 
confined  him  upwards  of  six  weeks  to  his  ixiom. 
His  spirits  became  so  low,  that  he  was  unable 
to  read,  write  vr  think.  He  thei-eforc  resolved 
to  Icrive  Ediubuigh,  as  soon  us  the  state  of  his 
heulth  would  permit. 

Halving  settled  accotnils  wiih  his  p«d)lishcr, 
in  Fcbruarv  Ti  SS.  Burns  b^ciiuic  master ofucur- 
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ly  500/.  With  this  snm  he  returned  to  Ayrshire, 
where  he  found  his  brother  Gilbert  struggling  to 
support  their  aged  mother,  a  younger  brother, 
and  three  sisters,  in  the  farm  of  xMossgiel.  He 
immediately  advanced  200/.  to  their  relief. 
With  the  remainder,  and  what  further  profits 
might  accrue  to  him  from  his  poems.  Burns 
seriously  resolved  to  settle  for  life,  and  resume 
the  occupation  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Dalswinton,  ofiered  him  the 
choice  of  a  farm  on  his  estate  at  his  own  terms. 
Burns  readily  accepted  the  generous  offer.  He 
took  with  him  two  fiicnds  to  value  the  land, 
and  fixed  on  the  farm  of  Kllisland,  about  six 
niilesabove  Dumfries,  on  the  barrksofthe  Nith. 
Previously  to  this  period,  however,  he  had  been 
recommended  to  the  Board  of  Excise,  Ly  Mr 
Graham  of  Fintm,  and  had  his  name  enrolled 
among  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  humble 
office  of  an  exciseman.  Expecting  that  the 
Board  would  appoint  him  to  act  in  the  district 
where  his  farm  was  situated,  he  began  assidu- 
ously to  qualify  himself  for  the  proper  exercise 
of  the  employment,  in  the  fond  hopes  of  soon 
uniting  with  success  the  labours  of  the  fanner 
with  the  duties  of  his  new  profession. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  heart 
of  Burns  was  replete  with  honour  and  sensibility. 
Often  would  the  forlorn  condition  of  his '  lovely 
Jean'  obtrude  on  his  mind,  amid  the  gayest 
scenes  of  mirth  and  festivity,  and  imbiiterall 
his  enjoyments.  No  sooner  hud  he  arranged 
the  plan  of  his  future  pursuits,  limn  his  whole 
thoughts  were  bent  upon  the  object  who  had 
ever  been  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart. 
Her  relations  now  endeavoured  to  promote 
their  union  with  more  zeal  than  they  had  fcr- 
mcrlj  opposed  It ;   and  they  were  imniediately 
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united  by  a  regular  marriage,  and  llius  their 
union  made  permanent  lor  life. 

He  resided  four  years  at  Dumfries.  During 
this  time  he  had  hoped  for  promotion  in  the 
excise  ;  but  the  eagerness  in  politics  to  which 
liis  warm  feelings  betrayed  him,  defeated  those 
hopes. 

The  extraordinary  events  which  ushered  in 
the  revolution  of  France,  were  beheld  with 
deliglit  and  astonishment  by  men  in  every  cor- 
ner of  Europe.  Burns'  generous  soul  embraced 
with  ardour  those  hopes  of  happiness  which 
seemed  to  dawn  upon  mankind.  And  even 
nRer  the  career  of  guilt  and  of  blood  commenced, 
lie  could  not  immediately,  it  may  be  presumed, 
withdraw  his  partial  gaze  from  a  people  who 
had  so  lately  l)reathed  the  sentiments  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  benignity,  or  obliterate  the 
ideas  to  which  those  sentiments  had  given  birth. 
Under  these  impressions  he  did  not  always 
conduct  himself  with  the  cncumspcction  and 
prudence  which  his  dependent  situation  seemed 
to  demand.  Information  of  this  was  given  to 
the  Board  of  Excise,  with  the  exaggerations  so 
geneml  in  such  cases.  A  superior  officer  in 
that  department  was  authorised  to  inquire  into 
his  conduct.  Burns  defended  himself  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  one  of  the  Board,  written  with 
great  independence  of  spirit,  and  with  more 
than  liis  accustomed  eloquence.  The  officer 
np|>()inted  to  inquire  into  his  conduct  gave  a 
favourable  reinnt.  His  steady  friend.  Mr 
CJraham  of  Fintra;  interjwscd  his  gix)d  oflicos 
in  his  beiiulf;  and  he  was  suflcred  to  retain  his 
situation,  but  was  given  to  understand  that  his 
promotion  was  deferred,  and  must  depend  uikju 
his  future  beiiaviour. 

This  circumstuuce  nmdc  a  deep  impression 
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ou  the  mind  of  Burns.  Fame  exaggerated  his 
misconduct,  and  represented  him  as  actually 
dismissed  from  iiis  office.  And  this  report  in- 
duced a  gentleman  of  much  respectability  to 
propose  u  subscription  in  his  favour.  The  ofler 
was  refused  by  our  Poet  in  a  letter  of  great 
elevation  of  sentiments,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  and 
defends  himself  from  the  imputations  of  dis- 
loyal sentiments  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  from  the  charge  of  having  made  submis- 
sion, for  the  sake  of  office,  unworthy  of  his 
character. 

'  The  partiality  of  countrymen,'  he  observes 
•  has  brought  me  forward  as  a  man  of  genius, 
and  has  given  me  a  character  to  support.  la 
the  poet  I  have  avowed  manly  and  independant 
sentiments,  which  I  hojje  have  been  found  ia 
the  man.  Reasons  of  no  less  weight  than  the 
support  of  a  wife  and  children  have  pointed  out 
my  present  occupation  as  the  only  eligible  line 
of  life  within  my  reach.  Still  my  honest  fame 
is  my  dearest  concern ;  and  a  thousand  times 
have  I  trembled  at  the  idea  of  the  degrading 
epithets  that  malice  or  misrepresentation  may 
affix  to  my  name.  Often  in  blasting  anticipa- 
tion have  I  listened  to  some  future  hackney 
scribbler,  with  the  heavy  malice  of  savage  stu- 
pidity, cxultingly  asserting  that  Burns,  not- 
withstanding xXic  fanfaronade  of  independence 
to  be  found  in  his  works,  and  after  having  been 
held  up  to  public  view,  and  to  public  estimation, 
as  a  man  of  some  genius ;  yet,  quite  destitute 
of  resources  within  himself  to  supjiort  his  bor- 
rowed dignity,  dwindled  into  a  paltry  excise- 
man, and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his  insignificant 
existence  in  the  meanest  of  pursuits,  and  among 
the  lowest  of  maokiud. 
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'  In  your  illustrious  hands.  Sir,  permit  me  to 
lodge  my  strong  disavowal  and  defiance  of  such 
slanderous  falsehoods.  Burns  was  a  i)oor 
man  from  his  birth,  and  an  exciseman  by  ne- 
cessity :  but — I  will  say  it  !  The  sterling  of 
his  honest  worlli,  poverty  could  not  debase ;  and 
his  indepcndani  liritish  spirit, oppression  might 
bend,  but  could  not  iub<lue.' 

He  was  doomed,  however,  to  continue  in  liis 
present  enipioyniont  for  tlie  remainder  of  his 
days,  which  were  not  many,  liis  constitution 
whic'ii  '  had  all  the  peculiarities  and  delicacies 
that  beloni;  to  the  temperament  of  genius,'  was 
now  rapidly  decaying  ;  yet,  although  sensible 
that  his  race  wns  nearly  run,  his  resolutions  of 
amendment  were  but  feeble.  His  temper,  a- 
midsl  nmny  struggles  between  principle  and 
passion,  beciimt  irriti'blc  and  gloomy,  and  he 
was  even  insensible  to  the  kind  forgiveness  and 
soothing  atientions  of  his  afleclionate  wife.  In 
the  raonlh  of  JiMie,  ITi'n,  he  removed  loBrow, 
in  .Vunandale,  about  ten  miles  from  Dumfries, 
to  try  the  cfiect  of  sea-bathing;  a  remedy  that 
at  first,  he  imagined,  relieved  rheumatic  pains 
in  his  limbs,  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted 
for  some  months  :  but  tliis  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  attack  of  fever.  A>'hcn  brought 
back  to  hi.s  house  at  DumiVics,  ontheiOthof 
July,  he  was  no  longer  able  to  stand  upright. 
The  fever  increased  attended  with  delirium 
and  debility,  and  on  the  L'Ist  he  e.xpiivd,  in 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral 
was  ncconipunied  with  niililury  honours,  not 
only  by  ihe  corps  of  Dumfries  volunteers,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  but  by  the  Fcncible 
Infanty,  and  a  regiment  of  the  Cinque  port 
cavalry,  tkea  quartet  ed  in  Dumfries. 
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THE  TWA  DOGS. 


A    TALE. 

J-  WAS  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle. 
That  bears  the  name  o   Auld  Kiiij;  Coil, 
Upon  a  bonnie  day  in  June, 
Whan  wearin  tla-ough  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs  liittt  were  na  thmnp  at  hanie, 
Forgalherd  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  fast  Til  name,  they  ca'd  him  Cajsar, 
Was  keepit  for  his  Honor's  pleasure  : 
His  haii\  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs. 
Show  d  he  was  uaiie  o'  Scotland  s  dogs, 
But  wlialpit  some  place  far  abroad. 
Where  sailors  gang  to  fish  lor  cod. 

His  locked  letter  d,  braw  bi-ass  collar, 
Shew  d  him  the  genllenian  and  scholar; 
But  Lbo   he  was  o   higli  degree, 
Tl)c  fitnl  .i  pride   nu  pndc  luid  tie  ; 
Bui  Aad  hue  spent  uii  Iiour  cartssin', 
Ev  !i  wi   a  linkter^jpscy  s  Uie>si;i ; 
At  kirk  or  murkei,  liiill  or  snudd.c, 
Jf«e  tftwUd  t>ke,  iho'  e  cc  sac  Uud<Ue> 
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But  lie  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  bini, 

A  a'  stroan't  on  slanes  au'  hillocks  \vi'  him. 

The  tilher  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 
A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 
AVha  for  his  friend  an'  conuiule  had  liiin, 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  hiin, 
After  some  dog  in  highland  sang,  * 
Was  made  langsyne — JLord  knows  how  lang. 

He  was  a  gash  an'  faithful  tyke, 
As  ever  lap  a  shcugh  or  dyke, 
liis  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face, 
Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place: 
His  breast  was  white,  his  towzie  back 
Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black  ; 
His  gawcie  tail,  wi'  upward  curl, 
Uung  o'er  his  hurdies  wi'  a  swirj. 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither, 
Aji'  unco  pack  and  thick  thegitiier; 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles  sufl""t  an'  snowkit, 
M'hyles  mice  an'  moudicworts  they  howkit ; 
■Uliylcs  scourd  awa  in  lang  excursion. 
An'  woiTy'd  ither  in  diversion  ; 
Until  wi'  dafljn  weary  grown, 
Upon  a  knowc  Ihey  sat  them  down. 
And  there  began  a  lang  digrcssion 
About  the  Lwds  o'  tkc  Creation. 

CESAR. 

I've  often  wonderd,  honest  Luath, 
NVImt  sort  o'  lite  inxir  dogs  like  you  hii\c  ; 
/  n'  when  the  gentry's  life  1  saw, 
A/l  it  vny  poor  bodies  liv'd  a\a. 

Oi;r  Luiid  ;^ts  in  his  racked  rents, 
HU  cuk's,  his  ka"n..  an'  a'  Lis  stents  ; 
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He  rises  when  he  likes  hirasel ; 

His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell : 

He  ca's  his  coach,  he  ca"s  his  horse  ; 

He  draws  a  bonnic  silken  purse. 

As  land's  my  tail,  whare  thro'  the  steeks, 

The  yellow  letter'd  Geordie  keeks. 

Frae  morn  to  e'en  its  nought  but  toiling, 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling; 
An'  tho'  the  gentry  first  are  stechiji. 
Yet  e'en  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  an'  siclikc  trashtrie. 
That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie. 
Our  whipper-in,  wee  blastit  wonner, 
Poor  wortiiless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner, 
Better  than  ony  tenant  man 
His  Honor  has  in  a'  the  Ian', 
An'  what  jKxjr  cot  folk  pit  their  painch  in, 
I  own  it's  past  my  comprehension. 

LUATH. 

Trowlh,  Caesar,  vvhyles  they're  fash't  eneugh; 
A  cottar  howkin  in  a  sheugh, 
Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin  a  dyke, 
Baring  a  quaiTy,  and  siclikc, 
Ilimsel,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains, 
A  sniytric  o'  wee  duddie  weans. 
An'  nought  but  his  hand  darg,  to  keep 
Tlicm  right  and  light  in  thaek  an'  rape. 

An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disaster!, 
I^ike  loss  o'  health,  or  want  o'  masters. 
Ye  maist  wad  think,  a  wee  touch  la'uger. 
An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  and  hunger; 
But,  how  it  comes,  I  iie\cr  ken'd  yet, 
They're  maistly  woiiJejfu'  contented  ; 
An'  buirdly  chiels,  an'  clever  hiz^ies, 
\Tf  !,rfii  ia  iic  a  v,ay  as  this  is. 
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C^SAR. 

Bnt  then  to  sec  how  yc'rc  neglcckit. 
How  huft"d,  nil'  cuft"  il,  an'  disrespeckit '. 
1, — d  man,  our  gentry  care  as  lilllc, 
For  delvers,  ditciiers,  an'  sic  cattle  ; 
They  gan;;  as  saucy  bye  poor  folk, 
As  1  wad  bye  a  slinkin  brock. 

I've  notic'il,  on  our  laird's  court-day. 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wac, 
Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash. 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash  : 
He'll  statnp  an'  threaten,  cuK^e  an"  swear, 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear ; 
While  they  maun  stan",  wi'  aspect  humble,- 
An'  hear  it  a",  an'  fear,  au'  tremble  1 

I  s«e  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches  : 
But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches  ? 

LUATH. 

They're  nae  sae  wretched's  ane  wad  think, 
Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's  brink  : 
They're  sae  accustom'd  wi'  the  sight, 
The  view  o  t  gics  them  little  fright. 

Then  chance  an'  fortuLC  are  sae  guided. 
They  re  ay  in  less  or  mair  provided  : 
An'  tho'  fiilig»i  d  wi'  close  eniploynicnt, 
A  blink  o'  rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment. 

The  dearest  comfort  o*  their  lives. 
Their  grushie  weans,  an'  fnithfu'  wives ; 
The  ]>rattling  things  ait;  just  their  piide, 
That  sweeteus  a  their  lireside. 

An'  whyles  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappio 
Can  mak  the  Uodii-s  unco  hapjiy  ; 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
To  mind  the  kii  k  an'  stale  uHkirs  ; 
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"^rhcy'll  talk  o'  ])atronage  an'  priests, 
\Vr  kindling  fury  in  their  breasts, 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  coniin. 
An'  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

As  bleak-fac'd  Ilallowiiiass  returns, 
They  get  the  jovial.  i-anlin|r  Kirns, 
AVhen  rural  life,  o'  cvi y  station, 
L'nile  in  connuon  recreation  ; 
].,ove  blinks.  Wit  s!aj)s.  an'  social  MirtJi, 
I'orgels  there's  Care  upon  the  tarlh. 

Tiiat  merry  day  the  year  Wgins, 
Tiiey  b;ir  the  door  on  frosty  winds  ; 
The  nai)py  reeks  wi'  mantling  reani. 
An'  sheds  a  heart  inspiring  steam  ; 
The    untin-pipe  an' ♦•ncBsliin  mill. 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  guid  \\:\\  > 
The  cantie  auld  folks  crackin  crouM  , 
The  voun'i  anes  rwntin  thro'  the  house — 
My  heart  has  been  sae  tain  to  see  thcq|| 
Tliat  I  for  joy  liac  barkit  wi'  them. 

Still  ifs  owrc  true  that  ye  hae  saiil. 
Sic  game  is  now  owre  often  play'd. 
There's  mony  a  creditable  ■itock 
O'  decent,  honest  fawsont  folk. 
Are  riven  out.  bail!;  root  an    bianch, 
Some  rascal's  i)ridiri:    r''eed  to  quench, 
Wha  thinks  to  knit  himstl  the  faster, 
In  tUvour  wi'  some  genlle  master, 
V,'\v.\.  aiblins,  thraug  a  parliamentin, 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  iudentiu — 

Ilaith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it ; 
*  For  Britain's  guid  '  guid  faith  '.  I  doubt  it. 
Say  rath,  r,  gaun  as  Pnmieis  lead  him, 
Au'  saying  ay  or  no  's  they  bid  Jiim  : 
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At  operas  an'  plays  parading, 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading  : 
Or  maybe,  in  a  frolic  daft. 
To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft, 
To  mak  a  tour,  an'  tak  a  whirl. 
To  learn  bon  ton,  an'  see  tlie  worl'. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 
lie  rives  his  father's  auld  entails; 
Or  by  Madrid  he  taks  the  rout, 
To  thrum  guitars,  and  fecht  \vi'  nowt; 
Or  down  Italian  vista  stwtles, 
Wh-rc-huntiug  among  groves  o'  myrtles: 
Then  t)ouses  drumly  German  water, 
To  mak  bimsel  look  fair  and  fatter. 
An'  clear  the  consequential  soitows, 
Jjove-gifts  of  Carnival  Signoras. 
'  For  Britain's  guid  !'  for  her  destruction 
Wi'  dlksipatioD,  feud,  an'  faction. 

LUATH. 

Ilech  man  1  dear  sii-s  1  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate  '. 
Are  we  sae  fougiilen  an'  harass'd 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last  I 

O  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts. 
An'  please  theniscls  wi'  country  sports. 
It  wad  for  cv'ry  anc  be  better. 
The  laird,  thv  tenant,  an"  tlic  cotter  I 
For  ihac  frank,  rantin,  rnniblin  billies, 
Ficnl  haet  o'  them's  ill  hearted  fellows  ; 
Kxcept  for  biTakin  o'  their  linimer. 
Or  sj>eakin  liglitly  o'  their  linimer. 
Or  shootin  o'  a  liaix-  or  moor  cock, 
Tiic  ne'er  a  bit  they're  ill  to  jwor  folk. 

Dut  will  ye  tell  nic,  Muster  C«'.sar, 
Sure  i>;rcul  folk's  life's  a  life  o'  pleasure  ? 
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Xae  caiild  nor  hunger  e'er  can  steer  ihcm, 
The  vera  thought  o't  need  na  lear  them. 

C^SAR. 

I^ — d,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  where  I  am, 
The  gentles  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  'em. 

It's  true,  they  need  not  starve  or  sweat. 
Thro'  winter's  cauld,  or  simmer's  heat ; 
They've  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  banes, 
An^  fill  aul<l  age  wi'  gri])s  an'  grancs : 
But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools. 
For  a'  their  colleges  an'  schools, 
That  wiien  nae  real  ills  j>erj)kx  thcin, 
They  niak  enow  themselves  to  vex  tlicm  ;  • 
An'  ay  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  tlicm, 
In  like  proportion  less  will  hurt  them. 
A  coimtry  fellow  at  the  plough. 
His  acres  till'd,  he's  right  eneugh  ; 
A  country  lassie  at  her  wheel. 
Her  dizzen's  done,  she's  unco  wecl : 
But  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  even  down  want  o'  wark  are  curst. 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank,  an'  lazy  ; 
Tho'  deil  1-act  ails  them,  yet  uneasy  ; 
Their  days  insipid,  dull,  an'  tasteless  ; 
Their  uights  unquiet,  lang.  an'  restless  : 
An'  even  their  sjwrts,  their  balls,  an  races. 
Their  gallopin  through  public  places. 
There's  sic  [mrade,  sic  jwmp,  an'  art. 
Tile  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart. 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  matches. 
Then  sowther  a'  in  deej)  debauches  ; 
Ae  night  they're  mad  wi'  drink  an'  wh-r^ng, 
Niest  day  their  life  is  past  enduring. 
The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters, 
As  great  an'  gracious  a'  as  sisters  ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither, 
They'r«  a'  run  deils  an'  jades  thcgither. 
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Whyles,  o'er  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie, 
They  sip  the  scandal  potion  pretty  ; 
Or  lee  lang  nights,  wi'  crabhit  Icuks, 
Pore  owre  the  devil's  pictur'd  beuks ; 
Stake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackyard, 
An  cheat  like  onie  iinhangd  blackgaurd. 

There's  some  exception,  man  an'  woman; 
Bui  tliis  is  gc.itry's  life  in  common. 

By  this  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight. 
An'  darker  gloaming  brought  the  night ; 
The  Ijum  cluck  hummd  wi'  laay  drone  ; 
The  kye  stood  i-owiiii  i'  the  loan  ; 
AVhcn  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs, 
llcjoic'd  they  iverc  na  men  but  dogs  ; 
Aw'  each  took  all" his  several  way, 
llcsolvd  to  meet  some  ither  day. 
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IjET  other  poets  raise  a  fmcas 

'Bout  Mucs,  all'  wincii,  an'  drunken  Bacchus, 

An'  crabbil  nanits  on'  hlorit.'-  \Mack  us, 

An'  gi-rtlc  our  lug, 
I  ung  tl'.c  juice  Feels  Lcii  tan  muk  us, 

lu  ghus  or  jug. 
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O  thou,  my  Muse  I  guid  auld  Scotch  drink  ; 
Whether  thro'  wimpling  woims  thoii  jink, 
Or,  richly  brown,  ream  o'er  the  brink, 

In  glorious  fjieiH, 
Inspire  me,  till  I  lisp  and  wink, 

To  sing  thy  name  ! 

liCt  husky  wheat  the  Imughs  adorn, 
An'  ait*  set  up  their  awnie  horn, 
An'  pease  and  beans  at  e'en  or  morn, 

Perfume  the  plain, 
Xiceze  me  on  thee,  John  Barleycorn, 

Thou  king  o'  grain  I 

On  thee  aft  Scotland  chows  her  cood. 
In  sou]>lc  scones,  the  wilc  o'  food ! 
Or  tumblin  in  the  boiling  Hood 

\Vi'  kail  an'  beef; 
But  when  thou  pours  thy  strong  heart's  blood  • 

There  thou  shines  chief. 
Food  fills  the  wanie,  an'  keeps  us  livin; 
Tho'  life's  a  gift  no  worth  rcceivin, 
When  heavy  dragg'd  wi,  pine  an'  grivin  ; 

But,  oil'd  by  thee. 
The  wheels  o'  life  ^uc  downl.iil,  serievin, 

Wi'  rattlin  glee. 
Thou  clears  the  head  o'  doited  Lear ; 
Thou  cheers  the  heart  o'  dro()])ing  Care; 
Thou  strings  the  nerves  o'  Labour  sail-,  ' 

At's  weary  toil ; 
I'hou  even  brightens  dark  Desjjuir 

M'i'  gloomy  smile. 
Aft,  clad  in  massy  siller  weed, 
ViV  g«ntles  thou  erects  thy  head  ; 
Vet  humbly  kind  in  time  o'  need. 

The  poor  man's  wine, 
Tiis  wee  drap  parritch,  or  his  bread, 

Thou  kitchen's  line. 
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Thou  art  the  life  o'  public  haunts  ; 

But  thee,  what  were  our  fairs  and  rants? 

\yen  gotlly  meetings  o'  the  saunts. 

By  thee  inspir'd, 
AVhen  gaping  they  besiege  the  tents, 

Are  tloubly  Cr"d. 

That  merry  night  we  get  tlie  corn  in, 
O  Bwcetly  then  thou  reams  the  horn  in, 
Or  reckiu  on  h  ucw-year  morning 

In  cog  or  bicker, 
An  just  a  wee  drap  sp' ritual  burn  in. 

An'  gTisty  sucker! 

When  Vulcan  gics  his  bellows  breath. 
An'  ploughmen  gather  wi'  their  graith. 
O  rare  I  to  see  the*  fizz  an'  freath 

r  th'  luggct  c;»upl 
Then  Burnewin*  comes  on  like  death 

At  ev'ry  chauix 

Nae  mercy,  then,  for  nirn  or  steel ; 
'I'he  brawnie,  bainic,  ploughman  chiel. 
Brings  hard  owrehip,  wi'  sturdy  wheel. 

The  strong  foicUammcr, 
Till  block  an'  studdie  ring  an"  reel 

W  dinsonu'  clamour. 

When  skirlin  wranics  see  the  light, 
Tliou  maks  the  gossips  clatter  bright, 
Jlow  fumbling  cuifk  their  dearies  slight  ; 

AVae  worth  the  name  '. 
Nac  howdie  gets  a  social  night, 

Or  riack  frac  thf  in. 

■\Vhcn  neebnors  anger  at  a  plea. 
An'  just  as  wud  as  wud  can  be, 
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How  easy  can  the  barley  brec 

Cement  the  quarrel  I 

It's  aye  the  cheapest  lawyer's  ice. 

To  tHsle  the  barrel. 

Alake  I  that  e'er  my  Muse  has  reason 
To  vvyte  iier  countrymen  wi'  treason  1 
Hut  munic  daily  wcct  their  weason 

Mi'  liquors  nice, 
An'  liardly,  in  a  winter's  season. 

E'er  spier  her  price 

"W'ae  worth  that  brandy,  burnin{;  trash  '. 
Fell  source  o'  niooie  a  pain  an"  brash  I 
Twins  mony  a  poor,  doylt.  drunken  hash, 

O"  half  his  days  ; 
An'  sends,  beside,  auM  Scotland's  cash 

To  her  waist  facs. 

Ye  Scots,  wha  wish  auld  Scotland  well ; 
Ye  chiefs,  to  you  my  tale  1  tell. 
Poor  plackless  devils  like  mysel  1 

It  sets  you  ill, 
\Vi'  bitter  dearthfu"  wines  to  niell. 

Or  foreign  gill. 

May  gravels  round  his  blatlicr  wTcnch, 

An'  ^out  torment  him  inch  by  inch,  '^ 

Wha  twists  his  gruntle  wi'  a  glunch 

P  sour  disdain,  1 

Out  owre  a  glass  o'  whisky  punch  5 

Wi'  honest  nun.  •" 

O  whisky  I  soul  o'  plays  an'  pranks  I 

Accept  a  bardie's  humble  thanks  ! 

When  wanting  thee,  what  tuneless  cranks       1 

Are  my  poor  verses  I 
Tliw!  comes they  rattle  i'  their  Tanks 

Al  ithcr's  •)--  % ' 
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Tliec,  Ferintosli '.  O  sadly  lost  '. 
Scotland  laments  frae  cost  to  coast  '. 
Xow  colic  grips,  an'  barkin  hoasl, 

INIay  kill  U'S  a' ; 
Tor  loyal  Forbcs's  cliartcr'd  boast. 

Is  ta'cn  awa  ! 

Thae  cui"st  horse -leeches  o'  th'  Kxcisc, 
"Wha  niuk  the  whisky  stclis  their  prize  1 
Haud  up  thy  ban',  ])eil  I  ancc,  twice,  thrice  I 

There,  seize  the  blinkers  1 
An'  txikc  them  up  in  hrunstiUic  pies 

For  poor  d — n'd  drinkers. 

Fortune  '.  if  thou'll  but  gie  nic  still 
ilaic  breeks,  a  scone,  au'  whisky  gill, 
An'  rowlh  o'  rliynie  to  i-ave  at  will, 

Tak  a'  the  rest, 
An'  deul't  about  as  thy  blind  skill 

Directs  thee  best. 


THE  author's 

EARNEST  CRY  AND  PRAYERS 

TO  THE  SCOTCH  REPRESENTATIVES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


PFiumiof  aitllDMlon!  last  undbett:-- 

How  .irl  iliou  K»l  I 

Puod;  on  Mtltuii. 


Yk  Scottish  TK)rds,  ye  Knights  an'  Squires 
Who.  represent  our  broghs  an'  shires, 


•  Th'«  w».  writMu  Munrih*  »»luii«nl  ll-.c  ««.tcli  UullHnries  <4 
tmtltm  KM. 
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An'  douccly  manage  onr  aflairs 

III  parliament, 
To  you  a  simple  poet's  prayers 

Arc  humbly  sent. 

Alas  I  my  rpupet  Muse  is  licai'se  1 

Your  Honors'  hearts  wi'  grief  'twad  pierce, 

To  sec  her  bittia  on  licr  a — 

JLow  i'  the  dust, 
Au'  screecliin  out  prosaic  verse, 

All'  like  to  burst  1 

Tell  tliem  wlialiac  the  chitf  direction, 
Scotland  an'  me's  in  great  alliclion,  • 
E'er  sin'  they  laid  that  curst  restriction 

On  aqua  vitie  ; 
An'  rouse  tliem  up  to  stroiiif  conviction, 

An'  move  their  pity. 

Stand  forth,  an'  tell  yon  Premier- youth. 

The  honest,  oiien,  naked  truth  : 

Tell  him  o'  mine  and  Scotland's  drouth, 

His  scrvanl;>  humble: 
The  muckle  Devil  blaw  ye  south. 

If  ye  ilisemblc  I 

Does  ony  great  man  glunch  an'  gloom  ? 
Speak  out,  an'  never  lash  your  thumb  1 
JjCt  posts  an'  jiensiuns  sink  or  soom 

AVi'  them  wha  grant  'em  \ 
If  honestly  they  canna  cuine. 

Far  better  want  'em. 

In  gath'rin  voles  you  were  na  slack  ; 
Now  stand  as  tightly  by  your  tack  ; 
Ne'er  claw  your  lug,  an'  fidge  )our  baek^ 

An'  hum  an"  hiiw; 
Uut  raise  your  arm,  an'  tell  yoin-  crack 

Deforc  them  a'. 
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Paint  Scotland  greeting  owrc  her  thrissle  ; 
Ht  mutchkin  sloUp  as  loom's  a  whistle  : 
An'  d — n'd  excisemen  in  a  bussle, 

Seizen  a  stell, 
Triumpbant  crusliin't  like  a  mussel 

Or  lanipit  shell. 

Then  on  the  tither  liantl  present  her, 
A  blackguard  smuggler  right  behind  her> 
An'  cheek-for- chow,  a  chuffic  vintner, 

Collcaguing  join. 
Picking  her  pooch  as  bare  as  winter 

Of  a"  kind  coin. 

Is  there,  that  bears  the  name  o'  Scot, 
But  tVels  his  heart's  bluid  rising  hot. 
To  see  Lis  jwor  auld  mithcr's  pot. 

Thus  dung  in  staves, 
An'  plunder'd  o'  their  hindmost  groat 

By  gallows  knaves  ? 

Alas  '.  I'm  but  a  nameless  wight, 

Trodc  i'  the  mire  out  o'  sight  I 

But  could  1  like  Montgomcries  light. 

Or  gab  like  Bosvvell ; 
There's  some  sark-nccks  I  wad  di-aw  tight. 

An'  tic  some  hose  well. 

Cod  bless  your  Honors,  can  ye  sce't, 
Tlie  kind,  auld.  cantic  carlin  greet. 
An'  no  gel  warmly  lo  your  t'eet, 

An'  gar  them  hear  it. 
An'  tell  them  wi'  a  patriot  heat. 

Ye  winna  bear  it  I 

Some  o'  you  nicely  ken  the  laws, 
To  round  the  perioil.  an'  jvausc, 
An'  wi'  rhetoric  clause  on  c'ause 

To  mak  harangues; 
Tker  echo  thro'  Saint  Stephen  s  wa's 

AuM  Scotland's  \\i-un:>n. 
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©pmpster,  a  true  blue  Scot  I'se  wanau  ; 
Thee,  aith-detesting,  chaste  Kilkerian  ;  * 
An'  th^t  glib^jibbct  Highland  Baron, 

Tiic  Laird  o'  Graiiain ;    ]■ 
An'  ane,  a  chap  that's  d — n'd  auld  farran, 

Dundus  his  name. 

Erskine,  a  spunkic  Norland  billic  ; 
True  Campbells,  Frederick  an'  Hay ; 
An'  Livingstone,  the  bauld  Sir  Willie ; 

An'  moiiie  ithcrs, 
AVhom  auld  Demosthenes  or  Tully 

Might  own  for  brithers. 

Thee,  sodger  Hugh  \,  my  watchman  stcntcd, 

If  bardies  e'er  are  rej)ri.'sented  ; 

I  k(yi  if  that  your  sword  were  wanted, 

Ye'd  lend  your  hand, 
But  when  there's  ought  to  say  anent  it, 

le're  at  a  btand. 

Arouse,  my  boys  I  exert  your  mettle, 
To  get  auld  Scotland  back  her  kettle  ; 
Or  faith  :  I'll  wad  my  new  jjleugh  j)tltlc, 

Ye'll  see't  or  lang, 
She'll  tcacli  you  \vi'  a  rcekin  whitlle, 

Anithcr  sang. 

This  while  she's  been  in  crankous  mood. 
Her  lost  militia  fir  d  her  bluid : 
(Deil  ua  they  never  mairdoguid 

IMay'd  her  that  pliskic  1 
An'  now  she's  like  to  rin  red  wud 

About  her  whisky. 


•  sir  Ad»m  Fer^son.  f  The  Duke  of  Montrow. 

%  Earl  of  KKliniouii,  then  Col^wl  Moutgomery,  and  rei>r05eB> 
taUTe  for  AyriJluic. 
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An'  L — (1,  if  ance  they  pit  licr  lill't, 
Her  tartan  jietlicoat  she'll  kilt, 
An'  diik  an'  pistol  at  her  belt. 

She'll  tak  the  streets, 
An'  riu  her  whittle  td  the  liilt 

r  th'  first  she  meets  I 

For  G — tl's  sake,  sirs  I  then  speak  her  fair, 
An'  straik  lier  cannic  Avi' the  liair, 
An'  to  the  mttckle  house  repair, 

WV  inslniit  speed. 
An'  strive,  wi'  a',  jour  wit  and  Icar 

To  get  renicatJ. 

Yon  ill-tongii'd  tinkler,  Charile  Fox, 
May  taunt  you  wi"  his  geers  an   mocks; 
J3ul  gie  hini't  hel  my  ]icart\  cocks  ! 

E'en  cowc  the  caddie  1 
An'  send  him  to  his  dicing  box 

An'  sjwrtin  lady. 

Tell  yon  guid  bluid  o'  auld  Boconnoek's 

I'll  be  his  debt  twa  mashluni  bannocks. 

An'  drink  his  health  in  auld  Nansc  Tinnock^s  * 

Nine  times  a  week, 
If  he  some  scheme,  like  tea  an"  winnocks, 

^Vad  kindly  seek. 

C'ould  he  some  commutation  broach, 
I'll  pledge  my  aith  in  guide  bmid  Scotch, 
He  need  na  fear  their  foul  reproach 

Nor  erudition, 
I'on  mixtie-maxtie  queer  hutch  potcU, 

The  Coalition. 

Auld  Scotland  has  a  raucle  tongue ; 
She's  just  a  devil  wj'  a  rung ; 


•  A  worthy  old  iKMaMuT  the  Aulhnr^i  In  M«urliUi<i>.  wtirnj  he 
wsMtttmt  tludlcd  j>uiUkt  over  a  (Iim of  guik nulii  bicwli  drink. 
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All'  if  she  promise  auld  or  yonng 

To  tak  their  parr, 

Tho'  by  the  neck  she  should  be  strung, 
Slie'll  no  desert. 

An'  now.  ye  chosen  Five  and-Furty, 
May  still  your  Mithers  hcHi  t  support  yc  ; 
Then,  tho'  a  Minister  j^row  dorty, 

An'  kick  youi  place, 
Ye'U  snap  your  fingers,  poor  an'  hearty. 

Before  his  face. 

Cod  bless  your  Honoi-s  a'  your  days, 
>Vi"  sowps  o'  kiiil  and  brats  o'  cluise, 
In  spite  o'  a'  the  thievish  kaes. 

That  haunt  St.  Jamie's  '. 
Your  humble  poet  sin^s  an'  prays 

Wliile  llab  his  name  is. 


rOSTSClllPT. 

Let  half  starved  slaves  in  warmer  skies 
See  future  yvincs   ricli  clustering  rise  ; 
'J'iicir  lot  auld  Scotland  ne  cr  cn^i<■s, 

But  blyth  and  frisky, 
She  eyes  her  free  born    marllHl  bo>s 

Tak  ail"  their  whisky. 

What  tho'  their  Phoebus  kinder  wurnjs, 
"Wliiie  fraj^ianee  blooms,  anil  beauty  clunms ' 
AVhen  wretches  ra.nj;e  in  famish  d  swarms, 

'i'lie  scented  proves, 
Or  hounded  forth,  dish(.D(  ur  arms 

In  hunjjry  tiroves. 

Their  jjun's  a  burden  on  their  sliouthcr; 
""  ny  downa  l-idc  the  stink  o'  powther; 
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Their  bauldest  thought's  a  hank'ring  swither 

To  Stan,  or  rin, 
Till  skelp — a  shot —  they're  aft",  a'  tlirowcthcr, 

To  save  their  skin. 

But  bring  a  Scotsman  frac  his  hill, 
Clap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill. 
Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will. 

An  there's  the  foe, 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 

Nae  cauld,  fainl-hearted  doublings  tease  him; 
Death  comes,  \vi'  fearless  eye  he  sees  him  ; 
Wi'  bluidy  hand  a  welcome  gies  him : 

An'  when  he  fa's, 
ilis  latest  draught  o'  brcalhin  lea'es  him 

In  faint  huzzas. 

Sages  their  solemn  ecn  may  sleek» 
An'  raise  a  philosophic  reek, 
An'  physically  causes  seek. 

In  clime  and  season  ; 
But  tell  mc  wliisky's  name  in  Greek, 

I'll  tell  the  reason. 

Scotland  my  nuld  respected  milher  I 
Tlio'  whiles  yon  moistify  your  Icther, 
Till  wharc  ye  sit,  on  craps  o'  heuthcr; 

Ye  tine  your  dam  ; 
rrecdom  and  whisky  gang  ihc-giihcr  '. 

Tak  afl'  your  drani> 


THE  HOLY  FAIR.  * 


A  robe  nf  Beprning  truth  anU  trust, 

Hid  cTRfty  Observation; 
And  secret  hunp,  M-itti  poiwm'd  cnist. 

The  dirk  of  Defamation  ! 
A  mask  that  like  the  (?ori^  showM, 

Dy»»  varying  on  the  pigeon  ; 
And  for  a  mantle  larjje  and  lir<Md, 

He  wrapt  him  in  Reli^ilun. 

Hypocrisy  R-la*mndi', 

Upqn  a  simmer  Sunday  morn, 

VVlitii  Nature's  face  is  fair, 
I  walked  forth  to  view  the  corn. 

An'  snuflthe  cutier  air, 
The  rising  sun  owre  Calston  muirs, 

Wi'  glorious  light  wus  glintin ; 
The  hares  were  hiq)lin  down  the  furs, 

The  lav'rocks  they  were  chantin 

Fu'  sweet  that  day 

As  lightsomely  I  glowr'd  abroad. 

To  see  a  scene  sae  gay. 
Three  hizzies,  early  at  the  road, 

Cam  skelpin  up  the  WHy  : 
Twa  had  manteeles  o'  dolefu'  black, 

liut  ane  wi'  lyart  lining; 
The  third,  that  gaed  a- wee  a  back, 

Was  in  the  fashion  sliining, 

Fu'  gay  that  day. 

The  twa  appeared  like  .sisters  twin. 

In  feature,  form,  an'  claes  ! 
Their  visage,  withered,  lang  an'  thin. 

An'  sour  as  ony  slaes  : 


•  Holy  fair  Is  a  romiuoQ  plitam  In  Uw  W«»»  W  ScoUand  tot  a 
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The  third  cam  up.  haf»-slcp-an'-loM'p, 

As  lijjht  as  only  Iambic, 
An'  wi'  a  ciirchie  low  ili<l  stoop, 

As  soon  as  e"er  slir  saw  me, 

Fii  ■  liiiul  llmt  day. 

"V^'i'  bonnet  aff,  quoth  I,  '  Sweet  lass, 

I  think  yc  seem  to  ken  me  ; 
I'm  sure  I've  seen  that  bonnie  face, 

But  yet  1  canna  name  ye. 
Quo"  she,  an'  lau^jhin  us  she  spak. 

An"  taks  me  by  tlio  hands. 
Ye,  for  nn  sake   hae  gi  en  the  feck 

Of  a'  the  ten  commands 

A  screed  some  ilay . 

My  name  is  Fun — yourcraui    dear, 

Tile  nearest  friend  ye  hac  ; 
An   this  is  Su|k  r>iliiioii.  here 

An'  that's  Hy|K)crisy. 
I'm  g-aun  to  **t*»A-  ».■*  iJoly  Fair, 

To  sjK'nd  an  hour  in  daftin  : 
Gin  yc  11  p>  there,  yon  runlil'd  ;<air, 

Wk  will  get  famous  lau^lnn 

At  tlivm  this  day,' 

Quoth  I.  '  "^'ith  a'  n»y  heart  Til  do't ; 

I'll  y:et  mv  ,Suii<lay's  sjirk  on. 
An'  meet  \ri\\  on  the  holy  spot  ; 

Faith  we  se  hae  fine  rcniiirkiu  1' 
Then  I  p;e'd  li:iiiie  at  crowdic  lime, 

An    K(K)n  I  made  me  ready: 
For  riNuU  were  clad  fi-ac  side  to  side, 

Mi'  nionic  a  *vtarie  l)ody, 

In  droves  that  day. 

Here  farmirs  gash,  in  ridin  graith 

C>"Hed  hi  (Din  by  their  cotters, 
TkciT  swaiikies  younjj.  in  braw  bniid-rlaitk, 

Arc  spviiipia  o  cr  the  tjtitlcrs, 
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'I'lie  lasses,  skelpin  barefitthrang. 

In  silks  aud  scarlets  glitter; 
Wi   svvect  milk  cheese,  in  monie  a  whangs 

An  farls  bak'd  wi   butter 

Fu'  crump  that  day. 

"When  by  the  plate  we  set  our  nose, 

Weel  hea{>ed  up  wi'  ha'pence, 
A  greedy  glowr  Black  Bonnet  throws, 

An'  we  maun  draw  our  lipjience. 
Thtii  in  we  go  to  see  tlic  show, 

On  every  side  they're  gatlirin. 
Some  carrying  dales,  some  chairs  an'  stools, 

An'  some  are  busy  blethrin 

Right  loud  that  day. 

Here  stands  a  shed  to  fend  the  show'rs, 

An   screen  our  country  gentry, 
There  racer  Jess  an  twa  three  wh-res, 

Are  blinking  at  the  entry. 
Here  sits  a  raw  of  tittlin  jades, 

Wi   heaving  breast  and  bare  neck, 
An   there  a  batch  o'  wabster  lads. 

Blackguarding  frae  Kilmarnock 
For  fun  this  day. 

Here  some  are  thinkin  on  their  sins, 

An"  some  upo'  their  claes  ; 
Ane  curses  feet  that  fyl  d  his  shins, 

Anither  sighs  an  prays : 
On  this  hand  sits  a  chosen  swatch, 

Wi  screw'd  up  grace  proud  faces  ; 
On  that  a  set  o'  chaps  at  walcb, 

Thrang  winkin  on  the  lasses 

To  chairs  that  day. 

I  O  happy  is  that  man  an'  blest '. 
I  Nae  wonder  that  it  jnide  him  '. 

I  Wha's  ain   dear  lass,  tliat  he  likes  beStv 
[        Comes  cliiikin  down  beside  him: 
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Wi'  arm  reposed  on  ihe  cliair  back. 
He  sweetly  liocs  comp«,se  liini  1 

Which,  by  degrees,  slips  round  her  neck, 
Au's  loot"  upon  her  bosom 

Unkend  thai  da)'. 

Now  a'  the  congregation  o'er 

Is  silent  expectation ; 
For  *«♦"»**  speels  the  holy  tloor, 

Wi'  tidings  o'  d-mu-t — n. 
Should  Hornic,  as  in  ancient  da^-s, 

'Mang  sons  o'  G —  present  him, 
The  vera  sight  o'  *****'s  face. 

To  's  uin  hct  hame  hud  sent  him 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 

Hear  how  he  clears  the  points  o'  failh 

Wi'  rattlin  an'  thumpin  1 
"Now  meekly  calm   now  wild  in  wrath, 

lie's  slampin  an   he"s  junipin  1 
His  lenthen'd  chin,  his  turn'd  up  snout. 

His  eldritch  squccl  and  gestures, 
O  how  they  fire  the  heart  devout, 

Like  canthaiidian  plasters. 

On  sic  u  day  '. 

UuL  hark  1  the  tent  has  chang'd  its  voice,; 

There's  peace  an'  rest  nac  langer  : 
For  a'  the  leal  judges  rise. 

They  can:  a  sit  for  anger. 
#  *  «  «  «  ojKus  out  ills  cauld  harangues, 

On  ])iiiclicc  and  on  morals  ; 
An'  aft' the  godly  jwur  in  thrangs, 

To  gic  the  jars  an'  barrels 

A  lift  thai  day. 

What  signifies  Lis  barren  shine, 
Of  moral  power's  and  reason  ? 

His  Kpglikh  style  an'  gesture  f:r.e. 
Are  a"  clean  otit  o'  teason. 
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Like  Socrates  or  Antonine, 

Or  some  auld  pagan  heathen, 
The  moral  man  he  does  dt-line, 

But  ne'er  a  word  o'  faith  in, 

That's  right  that  day. 

In  guid  time  comes  an  antidote 

Against  sic  poison'd  nostrum  ; 
For  «*««**,  frac  the  water  fit. 

Ascends  the  holy  rostrum  ; 
See,  up  he's  got  the  word  o'  G — , 

An'  meek  an'  mini  has  view'd  it, 
While  Common  Sense  has  ta'en  the  road, 

An'  all' an'  up  the    Cowgate,  * 

Fast  fast,  that  day. 

Wee  *****,  niets,  the  guard  relieves, 

An'  Oilhwloxy  raibles, 
Tho'  in  his  heart  he  wcel  belirves. 

An'  thinks  it  auld  wives'  fables: 
But  faith  the  birkic  wants  a  niansc, 

So,  canuily  he  hums  them  ; 
Altho'  his  carnal  wit  an'  sense 

JLike  lialHins  ways  o'erconies  him 

At  times  that  day. 

Now  bult  an'  ben,  the  Change  house  fills 

M'i'  yill-caiip  commentators ; 
Here's  crying  out  for  bakes  an'  gills, 

An'  there  the  pint  stowj)  clatters  ; 
While  thick  an'  thang,  an'  loud  an'  lang, 

Wi'  logic,  an'^wi'  scripture. 
They  raise  a  din,  that  in  the  end, 

N  like  to  breed  a  rupture 

O'  vuath  that  day. 


A    6ir«et  TO  cit{!Ml  utiich  fK«  the  ttiit. 
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Liceze  me  ou  drink  1  It  gies  us  maif  - 

Tlmii  eitlier  scluwl  or  colk'gc  : 
]t  kindles  wit,  it  waukins  lair, 

It  pau!x<  us  fu'  o'  knowledge. 
23c't  whisky  gill,  or  penny  whcep, 

Or  oiiy  stronger  potion 
It  jiever  fails,  on  drinking  deep, 

To  kittle  up  our  notion 

By  night  or  day. 

The  lads  an'  lasses,  blythely  bent. 

To  mind  baith  soul  an'  body. 
Sit  round  the  table,  wcel  content, 

An'  steer  about  the  toddy. 
On  this  anc's  dress,  an'  that  ane's  leuk, 

They're  making  observations  ; 
M'hile  some  arc  cozie  i'  the  ncuk, 

An'  forming  assignativ^ns 

To  n'.cet  some  day. 

But  now  the  L — d's  ain  tnimpet  touts, 

Till  a'  the  hills  are  lairin. 
An'  echoes  back  return  the  shouts  : 

Black  ******  is  na  spairin  ; 
His  ])icrcing  words,  like  higUlan'  swords, 

Divide  the  joints  and  marrow  ; 
His  talk  o'  hell,  where  devils  dwell 

Our  vera  sauls  does  harrow* 

Wi  fright  lliat  day. 

A  vast   unbottom'd,  boundless  pit, 
Fill'd  fou  o'  loT\in  brunstane, 

'Wha  s  ragin  Ibinic   an   scorcliin  hent, 
Wad  luelt  the  hardest  whuu  stanc  '. 


bluicrsiicuti':!  Uintlal, 
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¥lie  half  asleep  start  up  wi'  fear, 

An  thiuk  they  bear  it  ruarin, 
When  presently  it  does  appear, 

'Twas  but  some  neebor  snorin 

Asleep  that  day. 

'Twad  be  owre  lang  a  tale,  to  tell 

How  monie  stories  past. 
An"  how  they  crouded  to  the  yill, 

When  they  were  a  dismist  : 
How  drink  gaed  round,  in  cogs  and  caup^ 

Aniang  the  furnis  an'  benches  ; 
An'  cheese  an   bread  frae  women's  laps' 

Wax  dealt  about  in  lunches, 

An  dawds  that  day. 

In  comes  a  gaucie,  gash  guidwife. 

An'  Hits  down  by  the  fire, 
Syne  draws  her  kcbbuck  an'  her  knife. 

The  lasses  they  are  shyer. 
The  auld  guidnien.  about  the  grace, 

Frac  ^ide  to  side  they  buiher. 
Till  Nome  aue  by  Uis  bonne i  iays. 

An  gies  them  t  like  a  tetiier, 

Jb  u  lang  thai  day. 

Waesucks    for  him  timt  gets  nae  lass, 

Or  lasses  thai  hae  neathing 
S  mu   need  hus  he  to  say  a  grace, 

Or  melvie  iiis  braw  cl*i thing  I 
O  wives   be  miudt'u,  ance  yoursel. 

How  bounie  lads  ye  v. anted 
An   dinna  for  a  kebbuek  iieel, 

Let  lasses  be  ailVouted, 

On  sic  a  day  ! 

Now  Clinkumbell,  wi'  rattlin  tow, 

Begins  .(.jow  an'  croon  , 
Some  •  wag^^er  home,  the  best  they  dow, 

Some  %vait  the  al'ternoou. 

B 
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At  slaps  the  billies  halt  a  blink, 

Till  lasses  strip  their  shoon : 
WV  faith  an'  hope,  an'  love  an'  drink. 

They're  a'  in  famous  tune. 

For  crack  that  day. 

How  monic  hearts  this  day  converts 

O'  sinners  and  o'  lasses  1 
Their  hearts  o'  stane  gin  night  are  gane, 

As  soft  as  ony  flesh  is. 
There's  some  are  fu'  o'  love  divine  ; 

There's  some  are  fu'  o'  brandy; 
An'  monie  jobs  that  day  begin, 

May  end  in  houghmagandie 

Some  ither  day. 


DEATH   AND   DOCTOR 
HORNBOOK. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

So>rE  books  are  lies  frae  end  lo  end, 
And  some  gnat  lies  were  never  penn'd  : 
Ev'n  Ministers  they  hne  been  kenn'd 

In  holy  rapture, 
A  rousing  whid,  at  times,  to  vend 

Andnail't  \vi'  Scripture. 

J>ut  this  that  I  am  gaun  to  tell. 
Which  lately  on  a  night  befel. 
Is  juit  as  truc's  the  Dell's  in  h-II 

Or  Dublin  city : 
That  e'er  lie  nearer  comes  oursel 

'S  a  mucklc  pity. 
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The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 

I  was  nae  fou,  hut  just  had  plenty  ;  ^ 

I  stacher'd  wlijles,  but  yet  took  tent  ay 

To  free  the  ditches; 
An'  hillocks,  stancs,  an'  bushes,  kenn'd  ay 

Frae  ghaisls  an'  witches. 

The  rising  Moon  began  to  glowT 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre: 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  power, 

I  set  myscl  ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four 

I  could  na  tell. 

I  was  come  round  about  the  hill, 
A»d  todlin  down  on  fVillies  mill. 
Setting  my  stafl'wi'  a'  my  skill. 

To  keep  me  sicker; 
Tho'  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will,  ; 

1  took  a  bicker. 

I  there  wi'  Somethi?ig  did  forgather, 

That  put  me  in  an  eerie  swither  ; 

An  awfu'  scythe,  out  owre,  ae  shouther. 

Clear-dangling,  hang; 
A  threc-taed  leister  on    the  it  her 

Lay,  large  an'  lang. 

Its  stature  seem'd  lang  Scotch  ells  twa, 
The  queerest  shape  that  e'er  I  saw. 
For  fient  a  wanic  it  Imd  ava  ; 

And  then  its  «hanks, 
They  were  as  thin,  as  sharj)  an   .vn;a 

As  cheeks  o'  bri-uks. 

'  Guid  een,'  quo'  I; '  Friend  !  haeye  been  maT>iu 
When  ither  folk  are  busy  sawin  P"* 


*  This  rencounter  happened  in  seed-time,  1 7Sd. 
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It  seem'd  to  mak  a  kind  o'  stan', 

But  niethmg  spak  ; 

At  iengtli,  says  I,  '  Friend    wliare  yc  gauB, 
Will  ye  go  back  ?' 

It  spak  right  hoxve, — '  My  name  is  Death, 
But  be  na  ttey  d.' — Quoth  I,  •  Guid  faith, 
Ye're  may  be  come  to  stap  my  breath  ; 

But  tent  me,  billie  ; 
I  red  ye  weel,  tak  care  o'  skaith. 

Sec  there's  a  gully  1' 

*  Gudeman,'  quo'  he,    '  put  up  your  whittle 
I'm  no  designed  to  try  its  mettle  ; 

But  if  I  did,  I  wad  be  kittle 

To  be  mislcar'd, 

I  wad  na  mind  it,  no  that  spittle 

Out  owre  my  beard.' 

'  Weel,  weel '  says  I,  '  a  bargain  be't ; 
Come,  gies  your  hand,  an'  ssie  wcVegree't; 
"We'll  ease  our  shank.>  an'  tak  a  scat 

Come,  gies  your  news  ; 
This  while  *  ye  liae  been  monie  a  gate 

At  niunic  a  house.' 

'  Ay,  ay    quo'  he.  an'  shook  his  head, 
It's  e'en  a  lang   Jaitg  time  indeed 
Sin  I  begau  to  nick  the  thread, 

An"  choke  the  breath  ; 
Folk  maun  do  something  for  their  brcud, 

An   sae  maun  death. 

*  Sax  thousand  years  arc  near  hand  fled 
Sin'  I  was  to  tiie  hutching  bred, 


*  An  «]iia<imic«l  tnK  wM  lh«n  nflng  In  Utst  oonbyi 
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Au'  monie  a  scheme  in  vain's  been  laid, 
To  stap  or  scar  me  ; 

Till  anc  Hornbook's*  ta  en  up  the  trade, 

An    faith,  he  11  wanr  me. 

'  Ye  ken  Jock  Hornbook  i'  the  Clachan, 
Dcil  aiak  his  kin^  h  hood  in  a  spleuchan  ! 
He  s  grown  sae  weel  acquaint  wi'  Buchan  f 

An    It  her  chajjs. 
The  weans  hand  out  their  finders  laughin, 

And  pouk  my  hips. 

'  See.  here's  a  scyihc,  and  there's  a  dart, 
TiKv  hae  pierced  niony  a  (;allant  heart ; 
Hui  Doctor  Hornbook,  wi"  his  art 

And  cursed  skill, 
Has  made  them  baith  no  uorth  a  f — t 

D  mn'd  haet  they'll  kill. 

•  'Twas  but  yestreen,  nae  farther  gaen, 

I  threw  a  noble  throw  at  ane  . 

AVi"  less,  I'm  sure,  Ive  hundreds  slain  ; 
Dut  dcil  ma  care. 

II  just  play'd  dirl  on  the  bane. 

But  did  nae  niair. 

'  Hojtibooft  was  by,  wi'  ready  ait. 
An  had  sae  fortifi'd  the  part. 
That  when  I  looked  to  my  dart. 

It  was  sae  blunt, 
I'icnd  haet  o't  wad  hae  pierc'd  the  heart 

Of  a  kail-nmt. 

'  I  drew  my  scythe  in  sic  a  fury, 
I  near  hand  cowj)it  wi'  my  hurry, 


•  This  gentleman,  I>r  Homlxx^k,  was,  prof«si;lonalty,  a  bmth«r  of 
the  soverei  ii  Order  of  llw  Ferula  ;  Imi  by  inluilion  aud  iDcpiralion, 
An  apothcr    t,  Mirgeon.  and  jibv^cian. 

t  Budian's  Dcmntic  Uedicinc. 
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But  yet  the  bauld  Apothecary 

Willistood  the  shock  ; 
I  might  as  vvcel  hae  liy  d  a  quarry 

O'  hard  whiu  rock. 

'  Even  them  he  canna  get  attended, 
Altho'  their  lace  he  ne'er  had  kenn'd  it, 
Just in  a  kail-bhide,  and  send  it, 

As  siwn's  he  sniells't, 
Baith  their  disease,  and  what  will  mend  it, 

At  once  he  tell  st. 

*  And  then  a  doctor's  saws  and  whittles, 
Of  a'  dimensions  shapes,  an'  mettles, 
A'  kinds  o'  boxes,  mugs,  an  bottles, 

lie's  sure  to  hae  ; 
Their  Latin  names  as  fast  he  rattles 

As  A  B  C. 

Calces  o'  fiissils,  earth,  and  trees  ; 
True  Sal  marinum  o'  the  seas; 
The  Farina  of  beans  and  pens. 

He  hast  in  plenty  ; 
Aqua-Jontis,  what  you  pkase. 

He  can  content  ye. 

'  Forbye  some  n«>w,  uncommon  weapons, 

Urinus  *>pi)iti/.i  of  ca]>ons  ; 

Or  mite-bom  shavings,  filings,  scrapings, 

l)istilld^«;r  sc ; 
Sal  fl/Art/i  o' Jlidge  tail  clippings. 

And  monie  mae.' 

'  M'iK'<;  me  for  J:)hnny  Ccd's  Hole*  now  :' 
Quo'  I.  '  If  ihat  the  nows  be  true  I 
His  braw  calf  ward  whare  gnwans  grow. 
Sac  white  and  bonnie, 
Nae  doubt  they'll  rive  it  wi"  the  plew  ; 

They'll  ruin  Johnny!* 

*  1  lie  grnrn-dlgfar. 
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«  The  creature  grain'*!  an  cldntch  laugh, 
And  says,  '  Ye  need  na  yoke  the  pleugh, 
Kirkyards  will  soon  be  till'd  eneugh, 

Tak  ye  nac  tear ; 
They'll  a'  be  trench 'd  wi'  many  a  sheugU 

In  twa-three  year. 

'  Whare  I  kill'd  ane  a  fair  strae  death, 
By  loss  o'  -blood,  or  want  o'  breath, 
Thiit  night  I'm  free  to  tak  my  uith, 

That  Hornbook's  skill 
lias  clad  a  score  i'  their  lust  clailb, 

By  diap  an'  pill. 

'  A  honest  wabstcr  to  his  trade, 

AV'hase  wife's  twa  nieves  were  scarce  wcel  bred. 

Cat  tippence- worth  to  mend  her  head 

AVhan  it  was  sair  ; 
The  wife  slade  cannie  to  her  bed. 

But  ne'er  spak  mair. 

'  A  country  laird  had  taen  the  batls. 
Or  some  curmurriu  in  liis  gults. 
His  only  son  for  ll-onibook  sets. 

An'  i^iiys  him  well. 
The  lad,  for  twa  guid  gitnnier-pets, 

Was  liiird  hiniscl. 

'  A  bonnie  lass,  ye  kend  her  name. 

Some  illbrewn  drink  had  hov'd  her  wame; 

She  trusts  herscl,  to  hide  the  shame. 

In  Hornbook's  care  ; 
Horn,  sent  her  ad' to  her  lang  hame. 

To  hide  it  there. 

'  That's  just  a  swatch  o'  Hornbook's  way  ; 
Thus  goes  he  on  from  day  to  day ; 
Thus  does  he  poison,  kill,  an'  .slay, 

An's  wetl  paid  for't ; 
Yet  stops  me  o'  my  lawfu'  i)rey, 

AVi'  his  damn'd  dirt: 
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«  But  hark  :  I'll  tell  you  of  a  plot. 
The'  dinna  ye  be  speakin  o't ; 
I'll  nail  the  self- conceited  sot. 

As  dead's  a  hcrriii : 
Neist  time  we  meet,  111  wad  a  groat. 

He's  get  his  fairin  '.' 

But  just  as  he  began  to  tell, 

The  auld  kirk-hanmier  strak  the  bell 

Some  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal, 

Which  rais'd  us  baith  ; 
I  took  the  way  that  pkasd  niyscl, 

An'  sae  did  Death, 
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The  simple  Bard,  rough  at  the  rustic  plough, 
Liearning  his  tuneful  trade  from  cv'ry  bough ; 
The  chanting  linnet,  or  the  mellow  thrush. 
Hailing  the  setting  sun  sweet  in  the  green  thorn 

bush ; 
The  soaiing  lark,  the  perching  red-breast  shrill. 
Or  deep  ton'd  plovers,  grey,  wild  whistling  o'er 

the  hill. 
Shall  lie,  nurst  in  the  Peasant's  lowly  shed, 
To  hiirdy  independence  bnively  bred, 
B)  early  I'overly  to  liardNlii|>  hlcil'd, 
And  train  d  to  arms  in  stern  Mi.sfortune's  field; 
Shall  he  be  nuiliy  of  tluir  hireling;  crimes, 
The  scMiIc,  mcivcnuiy  S\\iss  of  rhymes? 
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Or  labour  hard  the  panegyric  close, 
With  all  the  venal  soul  of  dedicating  Prose  '. 
No  !  though  his  artless  strains  he  rudely  sings. 
And  throws  his  hand  uncouthly  o'er  the  strings. 
He  glows  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  Bard, 
Fame,  honest  fame,  his  great,  his  dear  reward. 
Still,  if  some  Patron's  gen'rous  care  he  trace, 
Skill'd  in  the  secret,  to  bestow  with  grace; 
When  Ballantinc  befriends  his  humble  name. 
And  hands  the  rustic  stranger  up  to  fame, 
Witli  heartfelt  tiiroes  his  grateful  bosom  swells. 
The  godlike  bliss,  to  give,  alone  excels. 


'Twas  when  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter- 
hap, 
An'  thack  an'  rape  secure  the  toil-worn  crap  ; 
Potatoe-bings  are  snugged  up  frae  skaitli 
Of  coming  Winter's  biting,  frosty  breath  ; 
The  bees,  rejoicing  o'er  their  summer  toils, 
Unnumber'd  buds  an'  flowers'  delicious  spoils, 
Scal'd  up  with  frugal  care  in  massive  waxen 

piles,  _ 

Are  doom'd  by  man,  that  tyrant  o'er  the  weak, 
The  death  o'  devils  smoor'd  wi'  biimstone  reek : 
The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  every  side, 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide ; 
The  feather'd  field-mates,  bound  by  Nature's  tic, 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie  : 
(What  warm,  jMjctic  heart  but  inly  bleeds. 
And  execrates  man's  savage,  ruthless  deeds!) 
Nae  mair  the  llow'r  in  field  or  meadow  springs; 
Nae  mair  the  grove  with  airy  concert  rings, 
Kxcept  perhaps  the  robin's  whistling  glee. 
Proud  o'  the  height  o'  some  bit  hail-lang  tree  ; 

B  :> 


I 


Y»i       -fl 
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Tbe  hoary  morns  precede  the  sunny  dayS)        ^ 
Mild,  cahn,   serene,   wide-spreads    the    nooHi. 

tide  blaze, 
While  the  thick  gossamer  waves  wanton  in 

the  rays. 
'Tsvas  in  that  season,  when  a  simple  bard, 
Unknown  and  poor,  simplicity's  rewaril, 
Ae  night,  within  tbe  ancient  brough  of  Ayr, 
By  whim  inspir'd  or  happly  prest  wi'  care. 
He  left  his  bed,  and  took  his  wayward  rout. 
And  down  by   Simpson's  *   wheel'd   the  left 

about  : 
(Whethei  impcll'd  by  all  directing  Fate, 
To  witness  wliat  I  after  shall  nan-ate  ; 
Or  whether,  rapt  in  meditation  high. 
He  wander'd  out  he  knew  not  where  nor  why :) 
The   drowsy   Dungeon  clock  \  had    numberd 

two. 
And  Wallacc-Towcr  \  had  sworn  the  fact  was 

tiue  : 
The  tide-swoln  Firth,  with  sullen  sounding  roar. 
Thro'  the  still  night  dash'd  hoarse  along  the 

shore  : 
All  else  was  hnsh'd  as  nature's  closed  e'e ; 
The  silent  moon  shone  high  o'er  tower  and  tree : 
The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam, 
Crept,    gently  crusting,    o'er    the    glittering 

stream. 

■^'hcn.  lo  '.  on  cither  hand  the  lis'tninghard. 
The  clanging  sugh  of  whistling  wings  is  heard; 
Two  dusky  forms  dart  thro'  the  midnight  air. 
Swift  as  the  gos  }  drives  on  the  wheeling  Imre. 
Anc  on  the  Auld  Brig  his  airy  sliupe  uprears, 
The  ithcr  fluttcra  o'er  the  rising  piers : 

•  A  iKitml  tnvcni  «t  ilw  Auld  Bilg  mil. 

\  The  two  >trt»i«loft, 

>  The  gut'luirk  ui  falco*. 
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Our  warlock  rlijmer  instantly  dcscry'd 
The  sprites  llwt  owre  tiie  Bri^js  of  Ayr  preside 
(That  bards  are  second  sighted  is  nae  joke, 
And  ken  the  lingo  of  the  sp'rilual  folk  ; 
Fays,  spunkies,  keii>if's,  a'.they  ca  n  explain  them. 
And  ev  n  the  very  dcils  they  hrawly  kcu  them.) 
Auld  Brig  appear'd  of  ancient  Pictish  race. 
The  very  wrinkles  Colhic  in  l:is  face : 
He  seein-d  as  he  wi'  Time  had  wrastl'd  lanj. 
Yet  leughly  doure,  he  hade  an  unco  bang. 
New  Brig  was  buskit  in  a  biaw  new  coat, 
That  he,  at  Lon'on,  frae  ane  Adams  '«i.t ; 
In's  hand  live  taper  staves  as  smooth's  a  bead, 
Wi'  virls  and  whirlygigunis  at  the  head. 
The  Goth  was  stalkin  round  wi'  anxious  search, 
Spyin  the  time  worn  (laws  in  cv'ry  arch; 
It  chitnc  d  his  new  come  neebor  took  his  e'c. 
And  e'en  a  vex'd  and  angry  heart  had  he  I 
1fVi'  thievcless  sneer,  to  see  his  modish  mien. 
He,  down  the  water,  gies  him  tiiis  guidceu  : — ■ 

AULD     BRIG. 

I  doubt  na,  frien',  ye'll  think  ye're  nae  sheeP'* 
shank, 
Ance  ye  were  streekit  o'er  frae  bank  to  bank  1 
But  gin  ye  be  a  Brig  as  auld  as  me, 
(Tho'  faith  that  day,  I  doubt,  yell  never  see;) 
There'll  be,  if  that  date  come,  1 11  wad  a  boddle, 
Some  fewer  whigmeleerics  in  your  noddle. 

NEW    BRIG. 

Auld  Vandal,  ye  but  shew  your  little  mense, 
Just  much  about  it  wi'  yoiu"  scanty  sense  ; 
Will  your  poor,  narrow  foot-path  of  a  street. 
Where  twa  wheel- barrows  tremble  when  they 

meet. 
Your  ruin'd  formless  bulk,  o'  stane  an'  lime. 
Compare  wi'  bounie  Brigs  o'  modern  time  ? 
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There's   men  o'  taste  wou'd  tak  the  Ducat- 
stream,  * 
Tho'  they  shou'd  cast  the  vern  sark  an'  swim, 
Krc  they  wou'd  grate  their  feelings  wi'  the  *iew 
Of  sic  aa  ugly,  Gothic  hulk  as  you. 

AULD    BRIG. 

Conceited  gowk  I  piifl-d  up  wi'  windy  pride. 
This  mony  a  year  I've  stood  the  flood  an'  tide; 
And  though  wi'  crazy  eild,  I'm  sair  loifairn, 
I'll  be  a  lirig,  when  ye're  a  shapeless  cairn  ! 
As  yet  ye  little  ken  about  the  matter, 
JBut  twa-three  winters  will  inform  you  better. 
AVhen  heavy,  dark,  continued,  a'-day  rains, 
Wi'  deepening  (ieluges  o'erllow  the  plains  ; 
When  fVae  the  hills  where  springs  the  brawl- 
ing Coil, 
Or  stately  I^upar's  mossy  mountains  boil, 
Oi  where  the   Greenock  winds  his  nioorlani} 

course. 
Or  haunted  Garpal  \  draws  his  feeble  source, 
Arous'd  l)y  blustering  winds  an'  spotting  thowes. 
In  niouy  a  turrcnt  down  his  snaw-brou  rows  ; 
While  crashing  ice,  born  on  the  roaring  speat, 
Sweep  dams, an'  mills. an'  brigs,  a'  to  the  g«te  ; 
An'  from  Glenbuck,  J  down  to  the  Rattan  key,  || 
Auld  Ayr  is  just  one  lengthen'd  tumbling  sea,; 
Then  down  >e  hurl,  deil  nor  ye  never  rise  I 
And  dash  the  gumlie  jaups  up  to  the  pouring 

skies. 
A  lesson  sadly  teaching,  to  your  cost. 
That  architecture's  noble  art  is  lost '. 


•  A  not«l  ford,  Ju«t  ab<n»  0»e  Ault!  nri||. 

t  The  bkiikt  uf  G.ir)ul  tVaunr  l>  rate  nf  the  fttw  pl.irM  In  the  WMI 
of  diiitliind,  wlieri'  tlu»r  f .  uy-MMiing  Iwlnirt,  kiuiwii  h;  Um  uaiu* 
of  GhAlttn,  hiill  cixuliiun  prrtinni iuukly  lu  inhabit. 

X  Th*  Miuri-e  of  tlui  riv«r  Ayr. 

I  A  Hiu;U.  a4iii|  yUn  ubuv«  th«  Itrgt  Iw. 
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NEW     BRIG. 

Fine  Architecture,  trowtb,  I  needs  must  say 

The  L— d  be  thankit  that  we've  tint  the  gate 

o't: 
Gaunt,  ghastly,  ghaist-alluring  edifices, 
Hanging  with  threatening  jut,  like  precipices; 
O'er  arching,  mouldy,  gloom-inspiring  coves. 
Supporting  roots  fantastic,  stony  groves  ; 
Windows  and  doors,  in  nameless  sculpture  drcst, 
With  order,  symmetry,  or  state  unblest ; 
Forms  like  some  bedlam  statuary's  dream, 
The  craz'd  creations  of  misguided  whim  ; 
Formsmiglitbeworship'don  the  bended  knee,' 
And  still  the  second  dread  command  1 
Their  likeness  is  not  found  on  earth, 

or  sea ;  _  _ 

Mansions  that  would  disgrace  the  building  taste 
Of  any  m;ison   reptile,  bird,  or  beast; 
Fit  oiily  for  a  doited  monkish  race. 
Of  frosty  maids  forsworn  tlie  dear  embrace. 
Or  cuifs  of  hitter  times,  wha  held  the  notion 
That  sullen  gloom  was  sterling  true  devotion ; 
Fancies  tliat  our  guid  Brugh  denies  protection! 
And  soon  may  they  expire,  unblest  with  resur- 
rection 1 

AULD    BBIG. 

O  ye,  my  dear  remember  d,  ancient  yealings, 
Were  ye  but  here  to  share  my  woUnded  feel- 
ings ; 
Ye  worthy  Provoses,  and  mony  a  Bailie, 
Wha  in  the  paths  o'  righteousness  did  toil  ay; 
Ye  dainty  Deacons,  and  ye  douce  Conveners, 
To  whom  our  moderns  are  but  causey-cleaner» ; 
Ye  godly  Councils  wha  hae  blest  this  town  ; 
"Ve  ^odly  Bicthren  of  the  sacred  jown, 


khim ; 
led  knee, "^ 
I  be  free,  / 
h,  in  air,  f 
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Wlia  meekly  gae  your  limdies  to  the  smilcrs ; 
Aud  (whiit  would  now  be  strange)  ye  godly 

writers  : 
A'  yc  douce  folk  I've  born  aboon  the  broo, 
Were  ye  but  here,  what  would  ye  say  or  do  I 
How  would  your  spirits  groan  in  deep  vexation, 
To  see  each  melancholy  alteration  ; 
And.  agonizing,  curse  the  time  and  place 
When  ye  begat  the  base,  degenerate  race  I 
Nae  Linger  Reverend  Men,  their  country's 

gl««7. 
Id  plain  braid  Scots  hold  forth  a  plain  braid 

story ' 
Nae  langer  thrifty  Citizens,  an'  douce, 
Mei  t  owre  a  pint,  or  in  a  Council  house  ; 
But  staumrel.  coiky  headed,  gnicelcss  Gcntiy, 
The  hcrrymeiit  and  ruin  of  the  country  : 
Men  tlirce  j)arts  made  by  tailors  and  by  barbers, 
WLa  waste   Aoor  wecl  liuin'd  gear  on  d d 

new  Brigs  and  Harbours  1 

NEW    BRIG. 

Now  baud  you  there  ;  for  failh  ye've  said 
eneugh. 
An'  niuckle  niair  than  yc  can  make  to  through; 
As  for  your  I'ricstliood.  I  shall  say  but  little, 
I  orliii..;  and  Clergy  are  a  shot  right  Little  : 
But  umler  favour  o'  your  lur.ger  beaid, 
Abi'se  o'  Magistrates  might  weel  be  s|mr'd: 
To  liken  ihcni  to  your  auldwarld  stpiad, 
1  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 
In  Ayr,  wag-wits  nae  niair  can  h.ic  a  handle 
To  mouth  '  a  Ciliiieii,'  a  term  o'  scandal : 
X.ie  mair  tlie  Council  waddles  down  the  street. 
In  all  the  pom|>  of  ignorunl  conceit; 
Men   wha  gicw  wise  piiggin  owrc  bops  au* 

laisins, 
Orgathci'd  libend  views  iu  bunds  and  saisint. 
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If  haply  Knowledge,  on  a  random  tramp, 
Had  shor'd  them  wi'  a  glimmer  o'  his  lamp 
And  would  to  Common-Sense,  for  ance  betray'd 

them. 
Plain  dull  Stupidity  stept  kindly  in  to  aid  them. 


sung, 
Sage.^l 

bore  r 


What  farther  clishmaclaver  might  been  said, 
What  bloody  wars,  if  sprites  had  blood  to  shed, 
Ko  man  can  tell ,  but  all  before  their  sight, 
A  fairy  train  appear'd  in  order  bright  : 
Adown  the  glittering  stream  they  fcatly  danc'd ; 
Bright  to  the  moon  their  various  dressesglanc'd; 
They  footed  o'er  the  wat'ry  glass  so  neat. 
The  infant  ice  scarce  bent  beneath  their  feet : 
While  arts  of  minstrelsy  among  them  rung. 
And  soul  ennobling  bards  heroic  ditiies  sung. 
O  had  M'Lauchlan,*  ihairm-inspiring  Sage," 
Been  there  to  hear  this  heav'nly  band  en^ 
When  thro'  his  dear  Strathspeys  they 

with  Highland  rage. 
Or  when  they  struck  auld  Scotia's  melting  airs, 
The  lover's  raptur'd  joys  or  bleeding  cares  ; 
How  would  his  Highland  lug  been  nobler  fir'd, 
And  ev'n  his  matchless  hand  with  finer  touch 

inspir'd  I 
No  guess  could  tell  what  instrument  appear'd. 
But  all  the  seal  of  Musics  self  was  heard  ; 
Harmonious  concert  rung  in  every  part. 
While  simple  melody  pour'd   moving  on  the 

heart. 
The  Genius  of  the  Stream  in  front  appears, 
A  veuei"able  Chief  advanced  in  years  : 
His  hoary  head  with  water  lillies  crown' d. 
His  manly  leg  with  garter  tangle  bound. 

*  A  weU-knovQ  perfbimer  of  ScoUbb  music  on  tb«  violin. 
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Next  came  the  loveliest  pair  in  all  the  ring. 
Sweet  female  Bsauty  liand-in-hand  with  Spring; 
Then,  crown'd  wiA  flowery  hay,  came  Rural 

Joy, 
And  Summer,  with  his  fervid  beaming  eye  : 
All-cheering  Plenty,  with  her  flowing  horn, 
LiCd   yellow   Autumn  wreath'd  with  nodding 

com ; 
Then  Winter's  time-bleach'd  locks  did  hoary 

show. 
By  Hospitality  with  cloudless  brow. 
Next  followed  Courage,  with  his  martial  stride, 
From  whence<lhe  Fcal  wild  woodv  coverts  hide ; 
Benevolence,  with  mild,  benignant  air, 
A  femaie  form,  came  from  the  tow'rs  of  Stair  : 
Learainj  and  M'orth  in  equal  njcasurcs  rode 
From  simple  Catrine,  their  long-lov'd  abode; 
Last,  white-rob'd  Peace,  crown'd  with  a  hazle 

wreath. 
To  nislic  Agriculture  did  bequeath 
The  broken  iron  instruments  of  death  ; 
At   sight    of  whom   our   sprites   forgat    their 

kindling  wrath. 


THE   ORDINATION. 


Tv«  Mtue  Ihej  Uttl«  owe  to  frugal  lleav'n.— 
To  pleue  Ut«  mob,  Utej  hid*  the  Uul«  gl«*n« 


Kilmarnock  wabsters,  fidge  an'  claw, 
An'  pour  your  crceshie  nations  ; 

An'  ye  wha  leather  rax  an'  draw, 
Of  a'  dcBominations ; 
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Swift  to  the  Laigh  Kirk,  ane  an'  a', 

An'  there  tak  up  your  stations; 
Then  aff  to  B  gl)    "s  in  a  raw. 

An'  pour  divine  libationu 

For  joy  this  day. 

Curst  Common- Sense,  that  imp  o'  hell, 

Cam  in  wi   Maggie  Lauder;* 
But  Oliphant  aft  made  her  yell, 

An    Russell  saT  misca'd  her ; 
This  day  M  Kinlay  taks  the  flail, 

An    he  s  the  toy  will  blaud  her  I 
He  11  clap  the  shangan  on  her  tail. 

An'  set  the  bairns  to  daub  her 

Wi'  dirt  this  day. 

Mak  haste  an'  turn  king  David  owre. 

An'  lilt  wi   holy  clangor; 
O'  double  verse  come  gie  us  four. 

An'  skirl  up  the  Bangor  : 
This  day  the  kirk  kicks  up  a  stoure, 

Nae  mair  the  knaves  shall  wrang  her 
For  Hen  sy  is  in  her  power. 

An'  gloriously  she'll  whang  her 

Wi'  pith  this  day. 

Come  let  a  projicr  text  be  read. 

An'  touch  it  nfl'  wi'  vigour, 
How  graceless  Ham  -f  leugh  at  his  dad. 

Which  made  Canaan  a  niger  ; 
Or  Phineas  \  drove  the  maundering  blade, 

Wi'  wh  re  abhoring  rigour  ; 
Or  Zipporah,  II  the  scauldin  jad, 
,       Was  like  a  bluidy  tiger 
f  r  the  inn  that  day. 


■  Mludin?  to  a  •sroPfint!  ballad  which  was  made  on  the  adnHwow 
of  the  Ime  leverorKl  and  worthy  Mr  L.  to  the  Laigh  Kirk, 
t  GeneJ*.  U.  JI.  \  Kwnl««.  ^^  *• 

(  Kxotlus  i'-  tJ' 
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There,  try  his  mettle  on  the  creed, 

An'  bind  him  down  \vi'  caution. 
That  Stipend  is  a  carnal  weed 

lie  taks  but  for  the  fasliion ; 
And  gie  him  o"er  the  flock,  to  feed, 

An'  punish  eacli  transgi-ession  ; 
Especial,  ratns  that  cross  the  breed, 

Gie  them  sufficient  threshin, 

Sparc  them  nae  day. 

Now  auld  Kilmarnock  cock  thy  tail, 

An'  toss  thy  horns  fu'  canty ; 
Nae  niair  thoul't  route  out-owre  the  dale, 

Uccanse  thy  pasture's  scanty; 
For  lapfu's  large  o'  gospel  kail 

Shall  fill  thy  crib  in  plenty, 
An'  runts  o'  giiicc  the  pick  and  wale. 

No  gie'n  by  way  o'  dainty, 

But  ilka  day. 

Nae  mair  by  Babel's  streams  we'll  weep, 

To  think  upon  our  Zion  ; 
An'  hing  our  liddles  up  to  sleep, 

liike  baby- clouts  a-dryin  : 
Come,  screw  the  jwjgs  wi'  tuncfu'  cheep. 

An'  o'er  the  tliairms  be  tryin  ; 
O,  i*arc  I  to  see  our  c  I  buck  wheep, 

An"  a'  like  lamb-tails  flyiu 

Fu'  fast  that  day  ', 

Lang  Patronage,  wi'  rod  o'  aim, 

Mas  shar'd  the  kirk's  undoin. 
As  lately  Fenwick,  sair  forfairu. 

Has  ])rovcn  to  its  ruin  : 
Our  patron,  honest  man  !  Glcncairn, 

lie  saw  mischief  was  brewiu ; 
An'  like  a  gixlly  elect  bairn, 

II«*ii  waii'd  us  out  a  true  anc. 

And  kouud  this  day. 
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Now  Robinson  harangue  nae  mair, 

But  steek  your  gab  for  ever  : 
Or  try  the  wicked  town  o'  Ayr, 

For  there  theyU  think  you  clever  ; 
Or,  nae  reflection  on  your  lear, 

Ye  may  commence  a  sliaver  ; 
Or  to  the  Netherlon  repair, 

An'  turn  a  carpet  weaver 

AfJ-hand  this  day. 

Moodie  and  you  were  just  a  match, 

We  never  had  sic  Iwa  drones  ; 
Auld  Hornie  did  the  T.aij;li  Kirk  watch, 

Just  like  a  winkin  baudrons  : 
An'  ay  he  catch'd  the  tither  wretch. 

To  try  them  in  his  cnudrons  : 
But  now  his  honour  maun  detach^ 

Wi'  a'  his  brimstone  squadrons, 

Fu'  tabl  that  ilay. 

See,  see  auld  Orthodoxy's  lacs 

She's  swingein  thro'  the  city  ; 
Hark  :  how  the  nine  tail  d  cat  she  plays '. 

I  vow  its  unco  pretty  :  '' 

There   Learning,  with  his  Greckish  firce, 

(j'runts  out  some  Lalin  ditty  ; 
An'  Common  Sense  is  guun,  she  says, 

'J''o  maU  to  Jamie  Beat  tie 

Her  plaint  this  day. 

But  there's  Morality  hiinscl, 

£mbraein  a'  opinions  • 
Hear,  how  he  gies  the  tilher  yell. 

Between  his  twa  comp  uiions  ; 
See,  how  he  peels  the  skin  an   ftlU 

As  ane  were  peelin  onions  1 
Now  there — they're  packed  all' to  hell, 

An'  banish'd  our  dominiiuis, 

llencetbrth  this  day. 
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O  happy  tlay  1  rejoice,  rejoice  1 

Come  boose  about  the  porter  ! 
Morality's  demure  decoys 

Shall  here  niie  mair  ^nd  quarter ; 
M'Kinlay.  and  Russell,  are  the  boys, 

That  heresy  can  torture  : 
Tliev'U  gie  her  on  a  rujie  a  hoyse, 

An  cow  her  measure  shorter 

By  the  bead  some  day. 

Come  bring  the  tilhcr  mutchkin  in, 

An"  here's  for  a  conclusion. 
To  every  New  Light   '  moliicr's  son, 

From  this  time  forth,  confusion  : 
If  mair  they  dcave  us  wi'  their  din, 

Or  patronage  intrusion, 
We'll  light  a  spunk,  and  evry  skin. 

We'll  rin  them  afl'  in  fusion 

Like  oil,  some  day. 


THE  CALF. 


'iO  THE  RKV.  MR  — ,  OK  HIS  TEXT, 

VfALACHf,  It.  f . 
And  the;  <hall  go  fotth,  and  grow  up  lifai  cilres  of  the  stall. 

Right,  sir '.  yonr  text  I'll  prove  it  true, 

Tho'  heretics  may  Uugh  : 
For  instance;  there's  yoursel  just  now, 

God  knows  an  uuco  Calf! 


*  New  I.IkIX  i>  a  rant  phraM,  In  the  Weat  of  Scotland,  for  thoM 
wUginu.  npliiiont  wWch  Dr  Taylor,  of  Noi»ich,  hu  dt«'niled^lt 
(tl'enaeu^^•. 
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An'  should  some  patron  be  sae  kind. 

As  bless  you  \\i   a  kirk, 
I  doubt  na,  sir  but  then  we'll  find, 

Ye're  still  as  great  a  stirk. 

But,  if  the  lovers  rapturd  hour 

Shall  ever  be  your  lot. 
Forbid  it,  ev'ry  heavenly  power. 

You  e  er  should  be  a  slot. 

Though,  when  some  kind,  connubial  dear. 

Your  but  an    ben  adorns, 
The  like  has  been  that  you  may  wear 

A  noble  head  o'  horns. 

An'  in  your  lug,  most  reverend  James, 

To  hear  you  roar  an'  rowte, 
Few  men  o'  sense  will  doubt  your  claims 

To  rank  aniang  the  nowte. 

And  when  ye're  numbcr'd  wi"  the  dead, 

Below  a  grassy  hillock, 
Wi'  justice  ihey  may  mark  your  head — 

'  Heic  lies  a  famous  Bullock  ." 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEIL. 


oh  Pr:nc«^ !  Oh  Chief  of  many  throned  Pow*rt, 
That  led  Uie  einbatU'd  ^ieraplum  to  war--- 

MILTOir. 


O  Thou  1  whatever  title  suit  thee, 
Auld  Ilornic,  Satan   N.ck,  or  Clootie, 
AVha  in  yon  cavern  grim  an   sootie, 

Clos  d  under  hatches, 
Spairgcs  about  the  bruustitiu-  cootie. 

To  scaud  poor  wretches  I 
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Hear  nie,  auld  Ilangie,  for  a  wee, 
An'  let  poor  damned  bodies  be  1 
I'm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie. 

E'en  to  a  deil, 
To  skelp  an'  scaud  poor  dogs  like  me, 

Ari"  hear  us  squeel  1 

Great  is  thy  pow'r,  an'  great  thy  lame ; 
Far  kend  an'  noted  is  thy  name  ; 
Au'  tho'  yon  lowin  hciigh's  thy  hame. 

Thou  I  ravels  far  ; 
An'  faith  '.  thou's  neither  lag  nor  lame. 

Nor  blate  nor  scaur. 

AVhyles,  rangin  like  a  roariu  lion. 
Tor  prey,  a'  holes  an'  corners  tryin  ; 
Whyles  on  the  strong  wing'd  tempest  flyiii, 

Tiriin  the  Kirks; 
Whyles,  in  the  human  bosom  pr>in, 

Unseen  thuu  lurks. 

I've  heard  my  reverend  Graunie  say. 
In  lanely  glens  thou  likes  to  stray  ; 
Or  where  auld  ruin'd  castles  gray. 

Nod  to  the  moon, 
Ye  flight  the  nightly  wand'rer's  way, 

AVi'  eldritch  croon. 

■\Vhcn  twilight  did  my  Graunie  siiiumon. 
To  sav  her  prayers,  douce  honest  woman  '. 
Aft  yont  the  dyke  she  s  lieard  you  bummin 

W'i  eerie  drone  ; 
Or,  rustliu,  ihro'  the  boortries  comin, 

AVi"  heavy  groan. 

Ae  dreary,  windy,  winter  night. 

The  stars  khot  down  wi'  sklentin  lijjhl, 

Wi'  you,  niyscl,  I  gal  «  fright, 

Ayonl  the  lough  ; 
Ye,  like  a  ratk-buss,  stood  in  si(;ht, 

Wi'  wavin  suglu 
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The  cudgel  in  my  neive  did  shake, 

Each  bristl'd  hair  stood  like  a  stake, 

When  wi'  an  eldritch  stour,  quaick — quaick — 

Aniang  the  springs, 
Awa'  \e  squatter'd,  like  a  drake, 

On  whistlin  wings. 

Let  warlocks  grim,  an'  wither'd  hags, 
TcU  how  wi'  you  on  rag-weed  nags, 
They  skim  the  muirs,  an'  dizzy  crags, 

\Vi'  wicked  sjwed  ; 
An'  in  kirkyards  renew  their  leagues, 

Owre  howkit  dead. 

Thence  country  wi»es,  wi'  toil  an'  pain, 
iVIay  plunge  an'  plunge  the  kirn  in  vuin ; 
I'or,  ohl  the  yellovv  treasure's  taeu. 

By  wilchin  skill  ; 
An'  dawtit,  Iwal-piut  haickies  gaen 

As  yell's  the  Bill. 

Thence  mystic  knots  mak  great  abuse. 
On  young  guidmen,  fond,  keen,  an'  crouse  ; 
"Whan  the  best  wark  lume  i'  the  house, 

By  cantrip  wil. 
Is  instant  made  no  worth  a  louse. 

Just  at  the  bit. 

"When  thowes  dissolve  the  snawy  boord. 
An'  float  the  jinglin  icy  boord. 
Then  water  kelpies  liaunt  the  foord, 

By  your  direction, 
An'  nightcd  travellers  are  allur'd 

To  their  destruction. 

An'  aft  your  moss-traversing spunkies 
Decoy  the  wight  that  late  an'  drunk  is; 
The  bleczin,  curst,  mischievous  nuukies 

Delude  his  eyes, 
Till  in  some  miry  slough  tic  sunk  is. 

Ne'er  niair  to  lise. 
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When  Mason's  mystic  word  an'  grip. 
In  stomas  and  tempests  raise  yuu  up. 
Some  cock  or  cat  your  rage  maun  stop. 

Or,  sir.ingc  to  tell  I 
The  youngest  brother  je  wad  whip 

AS  strauglit  to  hell. 

Lang  syne,  in  Edens  bonnie  yard,  ^ 
"Whan  youthfu'  lovers  lii-st  werepair'd. 
An  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shard, 

The  raptur'd  hour, 
Sw<et  on  the  fragrant   flowery  sward, 

In  shady  bow'i : 

Then  you,  ye  auld,  sneck  drawing  dog  '. 

Ye  cam  to  I'aradise  incog, 

An'  play'd  on  man  a  cursed  brogue, 

(Black  be  your  fa  I) 
An'  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shog, 

'Maist  ruin  d  a'. 

D'ye  mind,  that  day,  when  in  a  bizz» 
Wi   reekit  duds,  an   reestit  gizz, 
Ye  did  present  your  snioutie  phiz, 

'Mung  belter  folk, 
An'  sklented  on  the  man  of  Uzz 

Your  spilefu'  joke  ? 

An'  how  you  got  him  i"  your  thrall, 
j\u  brak  him  out  o  iiousc  an  hall. 
While  scabs  an   blotches  did  turn  gall, 

Wi   biitir  claw, 
An'  lows'd  his  ill-tongu  d,  wicked  scawl, 

\Vas  warst  ava  ? 

But  a'  your  dduigs  to  rehearse. 
Your  wily  snares  an'  fcchim  fierce. 
Sin  that  day  Michael  *  did  you  pierce, 

Down  to  this  time. 
Wad  ding  a'  Lallan  tongue,  or  Er^i. 

(n  prone  or  rhyme 


■  Mdt  MUlvii,  Buki  VJ. 
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An'  now  aiild  Cloots,  I  ken  ye're  thiiikln, 
A  certain  bardie's  rantin,  drinkin. 
Some  luckless  Lour  will  send  biin  iinkiii. 

To  your  black  pit ; 
But  faith  1   he'll  turn  a  corner  jinkin. 

An'  cheat  you  yet. 

But,  fare  you  weel,  auld  Nickie-ben  I 
O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men'  1 
Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake — 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo"  yon  den, 

£v'n  for  your  sake  1 


THE 

DEATH  AND  DYING  WORDS 
OF  POOR  MAILIE, 

THE  author's  only  PET  YOWE. 

AN   UNCO   MOORNFU-  TALK. 

As  Mailie,  an'  her  Iambs  Ihegither, 
Were  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether, 
Upon  her  cloot  she  coost  a  liitch. 
An'  owre  she  waisl'd  in  the  ditch: 
There,  groaning,  iljing,  she  did  lie, 
AVlien  Hughoc  *  he  cum  doytin  bye. 

\Vi'  glowvin  ecu,  an  lifted  ban's, 
Poor  Hughoc  like  a  statue  <!tan's  ; 
He  saw  her  days  were  near-hand  ended. 
But,  W8CS  i^y  heart :  he  cou  d  no  mend  it  ; 

'      '■   <     '--■ — __. 

*  A  ncibur  herd-callfta. 

c 
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He  gaped  wide,  but  nactliing  spak  ; 
At  length  poor  Mailie  silence  bmk— 
.  O  thou,  whase  lamentable  lace  ^ 
Appears  to  nioum  my  wocfu'  case . 
my  dying  ti'ords  attentive  hear, 
An'  bear  them  to  my  Master  dear. 
•  Tell  him,  if  e'er  again  he  keep, 
As  muckle  gear  as  buj  a  sheep, 
O  bid  him  never  tie  them  mair        _ 
Wi'  wicked  strings  o'  hemp  or  hair  . 
But  ca' them  o-ot  to  park  or  hill. 
An'  let  them  wander  at  their  will , 
So  may  his  flock  increase  an  grow 
To  scores  o'  lambs,  an"  packs  o  woo. 

•  Tell  him,  he  was  a  master  kin'. 
An'  av  was  guid  to  ine  an'  mine  ; 
TrC  now  mi^dying  charge  1  gie  h.m 
My  helpless  lambs  I  trust  them  wi'  lunu 
.  O  bid  him  save  their  harmless  lives, 
Fraf  dogs,  an'  tods,  an'  butcher's  knives  . 
i,t  gie  Uiemgind  cow-milk  their  fill. 
Till  they  be  fit  to  fend  themscl; 
in' tent  them  duly,  e'en  an' morn. 
MT  teats  0' hay,  au' rips  o' corn. 

'An' may  they  never  learn  the  gacu 

O'  ilhcr  vile,  wanrestiu  fcts  ■ 
?oslin^h.;' slaps  an' re..ve  an;  steal. 

At  stacks  o-  Pea^«.  «^^'"*^^^\"  Xars 
So  may  they,  like  their  great  J^^ebeaj, 

Kor  monie  a  year  come  ^! ""^  .^'^^^^'J" 

.  My  ivwr  toop-lamb,  my  son  an'  heir, 
O  bid  him  breed  him  up  wi  care  . 
AiVifhclivctoboftbcust, 
To  pit  some  huvius  m  lus  brcnst . 
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An'  warn  him,  what  I  winna  name, 
To  stay  content  wi'  yowes  at  Lame  ; 
An'  no  to  rin  an'  wear  his  cloots, 
Like  ither  menseless,  graceless,  brutes. 

•  An'  neist  my  yowie  silly  thing, 
Guid  keep  thee  frae  a  tether  siring  I 
O,  may  thou  ne'er  forgather  up 
Wi"  ony  blastit,  moorland  toop ; 
But  ay  keep  mind  to  moop  an'  mell, 
Wi'  sheep  o'  credit  like  thysel  I 

'  An'  HOW,  my  baims,  wi"  my  last  breath, 
I  lea  e  my  blessin  wi'  you  baith  : 
An'  when  you  think  upo'  your  mither. 
Mind  to  be  kiH"  to  anc  auither, 
•  Now  honest  Hughoc,  dinna  fail 
To  tell  my  Master  a'  my  tale  ; 
An'  bid  him  burn  this  cursed  tether, 
An'  for  thy  j)ains,  thou'se  get  my  blether.' 

This  said,  poor  Mailie  turn  d  her  head, 
An'  cloB  d  her  ecn  amang  the  dead. 


POOK  MAILIE'S  ELEGY 


Lament  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi'  saut  tears  trickling  down  your  nose ; 
Our  bardie's  fate  is  at  a  close. 

Past  a'  remead ; 
The  last  sad  cap-slane  o'  his  woes ; 

Poor  Mailic's  dead  I 

It's  no  the  loss  o'  warl's  gear. 
That  cou'd  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear, 
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Or  mak  our  bardie,  dowie,  wear 

The  mournin  weed : 

He's  lost  a  fiiend  an'  ncebor  dear. 
In  Mailie  dead. 

Thro'  a'  the  toun  she  trotted  by  him  ; 
A  lang  ha'f-mile  she  could  descry  him ; 
Wi'  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him, 

She  ran  wi'  speed: 
A  friend  mair  faithfu'  ne'er  cam  nigh  him, 

Than  Mailie  duad. 

I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense. 
An'  could  behave  hersel  wi'  niensc  : 
I'll  say't,  she  never  brak  a  fence, 

Thro'  thievish  greed. 
Our  bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  spence 

Sin'  Mailie's  dead. 

Or,  if  he  wanders  up  the  howc. 
Her  living  image  in  her_yotrc. 
Comes  blcatin  to  him,  owre  the  knowc, 

For  bits  o'  bread  ; 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowe 

I'or  Mailie  dead. 

She  was  nae  get  o'  moorland  tips, 

Wi'  tawtcd  kct,  an  hairy  hips  ; 

For  her  forbears  were  bi-ought  in  ships 

Frae  yont  the  Tweed ; 
A  bonnier ^«A  ne'er  cross'd  the  clips 

Than  Mailie  dead. 

Wac  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shape, 
That  vile,  wanchancie  thing — a  rape .' 
It  niaks  guid  fellows  girn  an'  gape, 

AVi'  choken  dread : 
An'  Robin's  bonnet  wave  wi"  crape. 

For  Mailie't  dead, 
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O'  a'  ye  bards  on  bonnie  Hoon .' 
An'  wha  on  At/r  your  chanters  tune  1 
Come,  join  the  nielaincholious  croou 

O'  Robin  s  reed  I 
Ills  heart  will  never  get  aboon  ! 

His  Mailie  dead. 


TO  J.  S****. 


Friend4hi|i,  rajsterimu  cement  of  the  smill 
faweei'ner  (»f  life,  and  solder  of  sockt; ! 

1  owe  thee  much 

BLAIR. 


Dear  S****,  the  sleest,  paukie  thief, 
That  e'er  attempted  sleallh  or  rief. 
Ye  surely  hae  some  warlock  breef 

Owre  human  hearts ; 
For  ne'er  a  bosom  yet  was  prief 

Against  your  arts. 

For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon, 
And  every  star  that  blinks  aboon, 
Ye've  cost  nic  twenty  pair  o'  shoon 

Just  gaim  to  see  you; 
And  every  ither  pair  that's  done, 

Mair  taen  I  m  wi'  you. 

That  auld  capricious  carlin  Nature, 
To  mak  amends  for  scrimpit  stature. 
She's  turnd  you  oft'  a  liuman  creature 

On  her  first  plan, 
And  in  her  freaki,  on  ev'ry  t'ealiiie, 

Sk«'i  wrote,  the  Mau, 
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Just  now  IVe  taen  the  fit  o'  vhyinc, 
My  barmie  noddle's  working  prime. 
My  fancy  yerkil  up  sublime 

\Vi'  hasty  summon ; 
Hae  ye  a  leisure-moment's  time 

To  hear  what's  comin  ? 

Some  rhyme  a  ncebor's  name  to  lash  ; 

Some  rhyme  (vain  thought  )  for  needfu'  cash; 

Some  rhyme  to  court  the  country  clash  ; 

An'  rise  a  din  ; 
For  me,  an  aim  1  never  fash  ; 

I  rhyme  for  fun. 

The  star  that  rules  my  luckless  lot, 

lias  fated  nic  the  russet  coat, 

An'  damnM  my  fortune  to  the  groat ; 

But  in  requit. 
Has  blcss'd  me  \vi'  a  random  shot 

O'  country  wit. 

This  while  my  notion's  ta'cn  a  sklent. 
To  try  my  luck  in  guid  black  prent  ; 
But  still  the  mair  I'm  ihiit  way  bent, 

Somcthinfj  cries  '  Hoolle  I 
1  red  you,  honest  man,  tak  tent  . 

Ye'U  shaw  your  folly. 

'  There's  ithcr  poets  much  your  betters. 
Far  seen  in  Crcfk,  deep  men  «  letters. 
Hue  thought  ihcy  had  ensur'd  them  debtors, 

A'  future  ages  ; 
Now  moths  deform  in  shaiK-less  tatters. 

Their  unknown  pages.' 

Then  fareweel  ho|)es  o'  InureUboughs, 
To  giirliind  my  jMielie  brows  1 
Henceforth  III  rove  where  busy  ploughs, 

Are  whisllin  thrang. 
An'  teach  the  laueiy  iieigliis  an'  howc.n 

Aiy  rustic  »nng. 
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I'll  wander  on,  wi'  tentless  heed, 
How  never-haltiu  moments  speed. 
Till  fate  shall  snap  the  brittle  thread  ; 

Then,  all  unknown, 
I'll  lay  me  wi'  the  inglorious  dead, 

I'orgot  and  gone  '. 

Bat  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  ? 
Just  now  we're  livin  sound  an'  hale; 
Then  top  an'  maintop  crowd  the  sail. 

Heave  Care  o'er  side  1 
An'  large,  before  enjoyment's  gale, 

Let's  tak  the  tide. 

This  life,  sae  far's  I  understand, 

Is  a'  enchanted  fairy  land, 

"Where  pleasure  is  the  magic  wand. 

That,  weilded  rigiit, 
Maks  hours  like  minutes,  hand-in-hand, 

Dance  bye  fu'  light. 

The  magic-wand  then  let  us  wield  ; 
For,  ance  tliat  five-an'-forly's  specl'd, 
See  crazy,  weary,  joyless  eild, 

\Vi'  wrinkl'd  face, 
Comes  hostiu,  hirplin  owre  the  field, 

Wi'  creepin  pace. 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  thegloamin, 
Then  fareweel  vacant  careless  roamin  ; 
An'  fareweel  cheerfu  takards  foamin, 

An'  social  noise  ; 
An'  fareweel  dear,  deludin  woman. 

The  joy  of  joys! 

O  Life  '.  how  pleasant  in  thy  morning, 
Young  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning'. 
Cold-pausing  Caution's  lesson  seeming. 

We  frisk  away. 
Like  school-boys,  at  th'  expected  warning. 

To  joy  and  play. 
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>Vc  wander  there,  we  wander  here, 
AVe  eve  the  rose  «ix)n  the  brier, 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  rfnear,  *< 

Amang  the  leaves ; 
And  the'  the  puny  wound  appear. 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  flow'ry  spot, 

For  which  they  never  toil'd  nor  swat ; 

They  drink  the  sweet,  and  eat  the  fat, 

But  care  nor  pa»n ; 
And,  haply,  eye  the  barren  hut 

AVith  high  ihsdam. 

Wi'  steady  aim,  sonic  fortune  chase  ; 
Keen  hope  does  eVry  sinew  brace  ; 
Thro  lair,  ihro'  ioul,  th.  y  urge  the  race. 

An'  seize  the  prey  : 
Then  cannie,  in  sonic  cozie  place. 

They  elosc  the  rfffi/. 

An*  ithers.  like  yoiir  humble  servan'. 

Poor  wi-hls     nae  rules  nor  roads  obscrvm  ; 

To  ri-^ht  or  left,  evcninl  swerv^n, 

"^  They  zi^-zag  on  ; 

Till  crust  wi'  age,  obscure  an"  starvin. 
They  aften  groan. 

Alas  :  what  bitter  toil  an'  straining- 

But  truce  wi'  peevish  iwor  complaining  . 
Is  fortuno's  fickle  Luna  waning  ? 

K'en  let  lier  gan?  • 
Beneath  v^hat  light  she  was  remaining. 

Lei's  sing  our  sang. 

Mv  urn  1  here  fling  to  the  door. 

And  kneel,    \c  Powers  I  ;  and  warm  implore) 

Tho-  1  Khnu  d  wander  'JWta  o  er. 

In  h'  her  climes, 
Graut  me  but  this,  1  ask  no  inore^ 

Ay  rowtU  o'  rhymes. 
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'  Gie  drecpin  roasts  to  country  laiids, 
Till  icicles  lung  frae  their  beards  ; 
Gie  fine  braw  claes  to  fine  life-guards, 

An'  maids  of  honor  • 
An'  yill  an'  whisky  gie  to  cairds. 

Until  they  scunner. 
'  A  title,  Dempster  merits  it : 
A  garter  gie  to  fVillie  Pitt ; 
Gie  wealth  to  some  be-Jedger'd  cit 

In  cent,  per  cent. 
But  gie  me  real  sterling  wit, 

An'  I'm  content. 
•While  ye  arc  plcas'd  to  keep  me  hale, 
I'll  sit  down  o'er  my  scanty  meal, 
JBe't  water-brosc,  or  mHslin-kaU,t 

Wi'  checrtu'  face, 
As  lang's  the  Muses  dinna  fail 

To  say  the  grace.' 
An,anxious  c'e  I  never  throws 
Behind  my  lug,  or  bye  my  nose  ; 
1  jouk  beneath  Misfortune's  blows 

As  weel's  I  may  • 
Sworn  foe  to  Sorrow,  Care,  an'  Prose,  * 

I  rhyme  away. 
.O,  ye  douce  folk,  that  live  by  rule 
..Grave,  tidelcss-bloodcd,  calm,  an'  cool 
Compac'd  wi'  you— O  ftxjl  :  fool  :  fool*! 
-,  How  much  unlike :  X 

i our  hearts  are  just  a  standing  pool, 

I'our  lives,  a  dyke  '. 
Nae  hair-brain'd,  sentimental  traces 
In  your  unlefter'd,  nameless  faces  : 
In  arioso  trills  an'  graces 

Ye  never  stray, 
But  gravissimo,  solemn  basses 

Te  hum  away. 
C  3 
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Ye  arc  sac  grave,  nae  doubt  ye'rc  vnse  ; 
Kae  fcrly  tbo'  ye  do  despise 

I  see  you  upW  ^-^^^-[.TtlTroaa.- 

-Whilst  I-but  I  will  baud  me  there- 
Wi'  you  I'll  scarce  gang  mi/  cohere— 
Then,  Jamie,  1  shall  say  «»;  mair^ 

But  quat  my  sang, 

Content  wi'  You  to  mak  a  pair, 
^.onvcui.  wharc'er  1  gang. 


A  DREAM. 

rboughU.  ^onU.  and  de«U,  .he  S.a.u.e  blanks  wi&  ««« ; 
;«^.y  D^ams  were  nevri»dicted  Treason. 

^  Orf.  roUhthc  other  v^radc  of  June  X,^^^<^, 
tHc  ArUhor  .as  no  sooner  droyt  asUep  than 
he  imagvied  himself  transported  to  th^ 
Birth-d%i-vee;and,inhisdreamrns 
fancy,  mad<  the  following  Address.] 

Guin-MORNiN  to  your  MajesUj! 

Mm  lU-av'n  augment  your  bluses, 
On  cv  ry  ih-w  birtf^-day  ye  ice, 

A  humble  i'ocl  wishes '. 
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My  baidship  here,  at  your  levee, 

On  sic  a  day  as  this  is, 
Is  sure  an  uncouth  sight  to  see, 

Amang  thac  birth-day  dresses 

Sae  fine  this  day. 

I  see  ye're  complimented  thrang, 

By  mony  a  lord  an'  lady  ; 
•  God  save  the  king  !'  's  a  cuckoo  sang, 

That's  unco  easy  said  ay  ; 
The  Poets,  too,  a  venal  gang, 

Wi'  rhymes  weel-turn'd  an'  ready. 
Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrang, 

But  ay  unerring  steady. 

On  sic  a  day.- 

For  me  I   before  a  monarcli's  face, 

Ev'n  tliere  1  winna  flatter  ! 
For  neither  pension,  post,  nor  place, 

I  am  your  humble  debtor  : 
So,  nae  reflection  on  your  Grace, 

Your  kingship  to  bespatter  ; 
There's  nionie  waur  been  o'  the  race. 

An'  aiblins  ane  been  better 

Than  you  this  day. 

'Tis  very  true,  my  sovereign  king, 

My  skill  may  weel  be  doubted : 
But  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding. 

An'  downa  be  disputed  : 
Your  royal  nest,  bencalli  your  wing. 

In  e'en  right  reft  an'  clouted. 
An'  now  the  third  part  o'  the  string. 

An'  less  will  gang  about  it 

Than  did  ae  day. 

Far  be't  frae  nic  that  I  aspire 

To  blame  your  legislation, 
.Or  fay,  ye  wisdnni  want,  or  fire, 

To  rule  this  niii^Iity  nation  1 
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But  faith  :  I  miickle  doubt,  my  Sire, 

Ye've  trusted  'ministration 
To  chaps,  wha.  in  a  baru  or  byre, 

Wad  better  fill'd  tlieir  station 

Than  courts  yon  day. 

But  now  ye've  gien  auld  Britain  peace, 

Her  broken  shins  to  plaister  ; 
Your  sair  taxation  does  her  fleece, 

Till  she  has  scarce  a  tester ; 
Tor  me,  thauk  God,  my  life's  a  lease, 

'Shc  bargain  wearin  faster, 
Or,  faith  :  I  fear,  that,  wi'  the  geese, 

i  shortly  boost  to  pasture 

I'  the  craft  some  day. 

rm  no  mislrnslin  Willie  Pitt, 

"VVhan  taxes  he  enlarges, 
(An'  mil's  a  true  guid  fallow's  getr, 

A  name  not  envy  spairges) 
That  he  intends  to  pay  your  debt, 

An'  lessen  a'  your  charges  ; 
But,  G-d  sake  I  let  nae  savin-Jit, 

Abridge  your  bonnic  barges 

An'  boats  this  day. 

Adieu,  my  Leige  ■'  may  Freedom  geek 

Beneath  your  high  protccUon  ; 
An'  may  he  rax  corruption's  neck, 

\n'  iiie  her  for  dissection  '. 
But  since  Fm  here,  I'll  no  neglect, 

In  lo>al,  true  aflection. 
To  pay  your  queen,  with  due  respect. 

My  fealty  an'  subjection       , .    ,    . 

This  great  bulh-day. 

TIail,  Majesty  mod  excellent .' 
AVhilc  nobles  strive  to  please  yc, 

Mill  ye  accept  a  coniplimcut 
\  simple  Toct  gies  ye  ? 
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The  bonnie  baimtime,  Heav'n  has  lent, 

Still  higher  may  they  heeze  ye 
In  bliss,  till  fate  some  day  is  sent, 

For  ever  to  release  ye 

Frae  care  that  day. 

For  you,  young  potentate  o'  "Wales, 

I  tell  your  Highness  fairly, 
Down  pleasure's  stream,  wi'  swelling  sails, 

I'm  tauld  ye're  driving  rarely  ; 
But  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  nails, 

An'  curse  your  folly  sairly. 
That  e'er  ye  brak  Diana's  pales, 

Or  raltl'd  dice  wi'  Charlie, 

By  night  or  day. 

Yet  aft  a  ragged  Cowte's  been  known 

To  niak  a  noble  aiver ; 
So  ye  may  doucely  fill  a  throne, 

For  a  their  clishniaclaver  : 
There,  him  *  at  Agincourt  wha  shone. 

Few  better  were,  or  braver  ; 
An'  yet  wi'  funny,  queer  Sii'  John,  f 

He  was  au  unco  shaver 

For  monie  a  day. 

Nor  you,  right  rev'rend  Osnaburg, 

N;'.ne  sets  tlie  lawnsteeve  sweeter, 
Allho'  a  ribbau  at  your  lug 

Wad  been  a  dress  completer  : 
As  ye  disown  yon  jiaughty  dog 

That  bears  the  keys  of  Peter, 
Then,  swith  '.  an'  get  a  wife  to  hug, 

Or,  trouth  !   ye'U  stain  the  mitre 

Some  luckless  day. 


'  Kinf  Urary  V.  T  ^  J"'"*  FaUlaiTj  vide  SlULk«tl«aif> 
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Young,  royal  Tai'ry  Breeks,  I  learn. 

Yc've  lately  come  athwart  her  ; 
A  glorious  Galley,*  stem  an'  stern, 

Weel  rigg'd  for  Venus'  barter ; 
But  first  bang  out,  that  she'll  disccrB, 

Your  hymeneal  charter. 
Then  heave  aboard  your  grapple  aim, 

An',  large  upo'  her  quarter, 

Come  full  that  day. 

Ye,  lastly,  bonnie  blossoms  a', 

Ye  royal,  lasses  dainty, 
Hcav'n  mak  you  guid  as  well  as  braw. 

An'  gie  you  lads  a-plenty  : 
liut  sneer  na  Sritish  boys  awa', 

For  kings  are  unco  scant  ay ; 
An'  German  Gentles  are  but  sma\ 

They're  better  just  than  itmit  ay 
On  ouie  day. 

God  bless  you  a'  1  consider  now. 

Your  unco  muckle  dautet ; 
But  ere  the  course  o'  life  be  through, 

It  may  be  bitter  sautet : 
An'  I  hae  seen  their  coggie  fou. 

That  yet  hae  tanow  t  at  it. 
But  or  the  day  was  done,  I  traw, 

The  laggan  they  hae  clautct 

Fu'  clean  that  day. 


*  Alluding  (odM  BewS]np«T  account  ofaccrtAiii  ni}talMl'.ort 
Euiipui. 


THE  VISION. 

DUAK   FIRST.* 

The  sun  had  clos'd  the  winter  day, 
The  curlers  quat  their  roarin  play, 
An  hunger'd  maukin  taen  her  way 

To  kail  yards  green, 
While  faithless  snaws  ilk  step  betray 

"Whare  she  has  been. 

The  thresher's  w t&ry  jlingin  tree. 
The  lee-lang  day  had  tired  me ; 
And  when  the  day  had  clos  d  his  e'c 

Far  i'  the  west, 
Ben  i'  the  spence,  right  pensivelie, 

I  gaed  to  rest. 

There,  lanely,  by  the  ingle-check, 
I  sat  and  ey'd  the  spewing  reek. 
That  fill'd  wi'  hoast-provoking  smeek. 

The  auld  clay  biggin; 
An'  heard  the  restless  rattens  squeak 

About  the  riggin. 

All  in  this  mottie,  misty  clime, 
I  backward  mus'd  on  wasted  time. 
How  I  had  spent  my  youthfu'  prime. 

An'  done  nae  thing, 
But  stringin  blethers  up  in  rhyme, 

For  fools  to  sing- 
Had  I  to  guid  advice  but  harkit, 
I  might,  by  this,  hae  led  a  market, 


•  Duaii,  U  a  term  in  Usiiiii  fi.r  the  dirt'creiU  diviiiimi  of  a  de" 
gressiTc  poem.  See  his  CaUi-Loda,  vol.  ii.  of  Ji'Phenon'a  traib.- 
litaoa. 
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Or  strutted  in  a  bank  an'  clarkil 

My  cash-account : 

While  here,  half-mad,  half-fed,  balf-sarkit, 
Is  a'  th'  amount. 

I  started,  muttering,  blockhead  I  coof  I 
And  heav'd  on  high  my  \Taukit  loof. 
To  swear  by  a'  yon  starrj-  roof. 

Or  some  rash  aith, 
That  I,  henceforth,  would  be  rhtfmc -proof 

Till  my  last  breath — 

When  click  1  the  string  the  sneck  did  draw : 
And  jee  .  the  door  gaed  to  the  wa', 
.4u'  by  my  ingle-lowe  I  saw, 

Now  bleezin  bright. 
A  tight,  outlandish  hiz^ic  braw, 

Come  full  in  sight. 

Ye  need  na  doubt,  I  held  my  whisht  ; 
The  infant  aith,  half-form'd,  wju  crush't : 
1  glowr'd  as  ecrie's  I'd  been  dusht 

In  some  wild  glen  ; 
When  sweet,  Ukc  modest  worth,  she  blush't, 

And  stepped  ben. 

Green,  slender,  leaf-clad  holly-boughs 
Were  twisted,  graccfu',  round  her  brows, 
I  took  her  for  some  Scottish  Muse, 

By  t  lial  same  token  ; 
An'  come  to  stop  those  reckless  vows, 

Won'd  soon  been  broken. 

A  '  hair-brain'd  sentimental  trace' 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face  ; 
A  wildly-wilty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her  ; 
Her  eye,  cv'n  turn'd  on  cmjity  space, 

Jiecu'd  kccu  with  honouv. 
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Down  flow'd  her  robe,  a  tartan  sheen, 
Till  half  a  leg  was  scrimply  seen  ; 
And  such  a  leg  ;  my  bonnie  Jean 

Could  only  peer  it ; 
Sac  straught,  sac  taper,  tight  and  clean, 

Nane  else  came  near  it. 

H€r  mantle  large,  of  greenish  hue. 

My  gazing  wonder  chiefly  drew  ; 

Deep  lights  and  shades,  bold-mingling,  threw 

A  lustre  grand  ; 
And  seem'd  to  my  astonish'd  view, 

A  well-knovm  land. 

Here,  rivers  in  the  sea  were  lost; 
There,  mountaias  to  the  skies  were  tost ; 
Here,  tumbling  billows  markd  the  cost. 

With  surging  foam  ; 
Thei'C,  distant  shone  art's  lofty  boast. 

The  lonlly  dome. 

Here,  Doon  pour'd  down  his  far-fetch'd  floods; 
There,  well  fed  Irwine  stately  thuds  : 
Auld  hermit  Ayr  staw  thro'  his  woods, 

On  to  the  shore  ; 
And  many  a  lesser  torrent  scuds. 

With  seeming  roar. 

Low  in  a  sandy  valley  spread, 

An  ancient  borough  rcar'd  her  head  : 

Still,  as  in  Scotish  story  read. 

She  boasts  a  race. 
To  every  nobler  virtue  bred, 

And  polished  grace. 

By  stately  tower  or  palace  fair. 

Or  r.iins  pendant  in  the  air, 

Bold  stems  of  heroes,  here  and  there, 

I  could  discern  : 
Some  lecDi'd  to  muse,  iomc  s<  cm'd  to  dare. 

With  feature  itcrn. 
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My  heart  did  glowing  transports  feel. 

To  see  a  race*  heroic  wheel, 

And  brandish  round  the  deep-dy'd  steel 

In  stui-dy  blows ; 
While  back  recoiling  seeni'd  to  reel 

Their  Southern  foes. 

His  Country's  Saviour,  f  mark  him  well 
Bold  Richardtori's,  t  heroic  swell ; 
The  chief,  on  Sark  i|  who  glorious  fell, 

in  high  command; 
And  he  whom  ruthless  fates  cx^kI 

His  native  land. 

There,  where  a  sceplr'd  Pictish  shade^ 
Stalk'd  round  his  ashes  lowly  laid, 
I  mai'k'd  a  martial  race   pourtray'd 

In  colours  strong 
Bold,  soldier-featur'd,  uudisuiay'd 

They  strode  along. 

Thro'  many  a  wild,  romantic  grove,  f  f 
Near  many  a  hermit  fancy"d  cove, 
(Fit  haunts  for  friendship,  or  for  love, 

In  musing  mood) 
An  ajed  Judge,  I  saw  him  rove, 

Dispensing  good 


■  Tbt  Wallacx.  t  WllUjun  WaUacc. 
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With  deep-struck  reverential  awe,* 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  saw, 
To  Nature's  God  and  Nature's  law 

They  gave  their  lore, 
This,  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw. 

That,  to  adore. 

Brydone's  brave  ward  f  I  well  could  spy, 
Beneath  old  Scotia's  smiling  eye ; 
Who  called  on  fame,  low  standing  by. 

To  hand  him  on, 
Where  many  a  patriot  name  on  high 

And  hero  shone. 

DUAN  SECOND. 

With  musing-deep,  astonish'd  stare, 
I  view'd  the  heavenly-seeming  Fair; 
A  whispering  throb  did  witness  bear 

Of  kindred  sweet, 
Wlien  with  an  elder  sister's  air 

She  did  nie  gieel : 

•  All  hail  1  my  own  inspired  bard  1 
In  me  thy  native  muse  regard  I 
Nor  longer  mora  thy  fate  is  hard, 

Thus  poorly  low  1 
I  come  to  give  thee  such  reward 
As  we  bestow. 

*  Know  the  great  genius  of  this  land 
Has  many  a  light  aerial  band. 
Who  all  beneath  his  high  command, 

Harmoniously, 
As  arts  or  arms  they  understand. 

Their  labours  ply, 

'  They  Scotia's  mcc  among  them  share; 
Some  fire  the  soldier  on  to  dare  ; 


k 


1  citrine,  t)ie  xM  of  llic  laM  Doctor,  ani  |>rc«>nt  rrafi>i»r 
.lit. 
iloiMtl  FullMten. 
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Some  rouse  the  patriot  up  to  bare 

Corruption's  heart ; 

Some  teach  the  bard  a  darling  care, — 
The  tunelul  ait. 

'  'Mong  swelling  floods  of  reeking  gore, 
They  ardent,  kindling  spirits  jwur; 
Or,  mid  the  venal  senate's  roar, 

They,  sightless,  stand, 
To  mend  the  honest  patiiot-lore, 

■  And  grace  the  hand. 

'  And  when  the  bard,  or  hoary  sage, 
Charm  or  instruct  the  future  age, 
They  bind  the  wild  ^wclic  rage 

In  energy. 
Or  point  the  inconclusive  page 

Full  on  the  eye. 

•  Hence  Fullarton,  the  brave  and  young ; 
Ilencc  Dempster's  zeal  iiispiicd  tongue  ; 
Hence  sweet  harmonious  Kealtie  sung 

His  Minstrel-lays : 
Or  tore,  with  noble  ardour  stung. 

The  sceptic's  bays. 

•  To  lower  orders  are  assign'd 
The  iiumbler  ranks  of  huiuiin  kind, 
Tlie  rustic  bard,  the  hiboiiring  hind, 

The  artisan  ; 
All  choose,  as  various  they're  itulia'd 
The  various  man. 

^Vlien  yellow  waves  I  he  heavy  grain, 
The  thrcafning  storm  some  strongly  rein, 
Some  teach  to  meliorate  I  hi'  plain, 

M'itli  tiilngc-skill ; 
And  lomo  iostruct  the  shephonl  train, 
iiiylLu  o'er  the  liill. 
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*  Some  hint  the  lover's  harmless  wile  ; 
Some  grace  the  maiden's  artless  smile  ; 
Some  soothe  the  weary  labourer's  toil. 

For  humble  gains, 
An  make  his  cottage-scenes  beguile 

His  cares  and  pains. 

'  Some  bounded  to  a  district  space. 
Explore  at  large  man's  infant  race. 
To  mark  the  embryotic  trace 

Of  rustic  bard ; 
And  careful  note  each  op'ning  grace, 

A  guide  and  guard. 

*  Of  these  am  I — Coila  my  name; 
And  this  district  as  mii.e  1  claim, 
"Where  once  the  Campbells,  chiefs  of  fame, 

Held  ruling  pow'r : 
I  mark'd  thy  embryo  tuneful  flame, 
Thy  natal  hour, 

'  With  future  hope,  I  oft  would  gaze, 
Fond  on  thy  little  early  ways. 
Thy  rudely  caroll'd  chiming  phrase. 

In  uncouth  rhymes, 
Fir'd  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

'  I  saw  thee  seek  thee  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar  ; 
Or,  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  thro'  the  sky 
I  saw  grim  nature's  visage  hoar. 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

*  Or,  when  the  deep  green  mantl'd  eartk 
Warm  cherish'd  evci7  flow'ret's  birth. 
And  joy  and  music  })ouring  forth 

In  ev'ry  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  gen'ral  mirth 

With  bouadless  love. 
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'  Wlien  ripen'd  fields,  and  azure  skies, 
Call'd  forth  the  reaper's  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk. 
To  Tent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk 

'  When  yonthful  love,  warm-blushing,  strong, 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th'  adoied  name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song. 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

•  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play 
Wild  ';«-nd  thee  pleasure's   devious  way, 
Misled  by  fancy's  nieteorray. 

By  passion  driven  ; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  light  from  heaven : 

•  I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains. 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends ; 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coilu's  plains. 

Become  thy  friends. 

•  Thou  canst  not  learn    nor  can  I  show. 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape-glow; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe, 

With  Shmstone's  art ; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart. 

'  Yet  all  beneath  th'  unrivall'd  rose. 

The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows  ; 

Tho'  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

nil  army  sliadc. 
Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows, 

AUown  the  glade* 
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'  Then,  never  murmur,  nor  repine  ; 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine  ; 
An'  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine, 

Nor  king's  regard, 
Can  give  a  bhss  o'ermatching  thine, 

A  rustic  Bard. 

'  To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one, 
Thy  tunefu'  flame  still  carefu'  fkn ; 
Preserve  the  dignity  o'  man, 

Wi'  soul  erect ; 
An'  trust,  the  Universal  Plan 

Will  a'  protect. 

•  An'  wear  thou  this' — she  solemn  said. 
An'  bound  the  holly  round  my^htad  ; 
The  polish'd  leaves,  an"  beiries  red, 

Did  rustlin  play ; 
An',  like  a  passin  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 


ADDRESS 

TP  THE  UNCO  GUIDj 

OR,  THE  RIGIDLY  RIGHTEOUS. 


M>  Mm,  these  maxims  make  a  rule^ 

An'  lump  them  ay  thef^ither; 
The  Rigid  Righteous  i&  a  fool, 

The  Rigid  Wise  anither; 
The  cleajiest  com  lliat  e'er  was  dlght. 

May  hae  some  pyles  o'  caff"  in  j 
^o  ne'er  a  fellow -creature  slight 

For  random  fit6  o'  daffin. 

SOLOMON.— Eccles.  »ii.  If. 


O  Ye  wha  are  sae  guid  yoursel, 

Sae  pious  an*  sae  holy, 
Ye've  nought  to  do  but  mark  an'  tell 

Yoiu"  neebor*s  fauts  Rft'  follv  I 
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"Whasc  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill, 

Supply'd  wi'  store  o'  water. 
The  heapit  happcr's  cbbin  slill. 

An'  still  llie  clap  plays  clatter. 

Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core. 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals. 
That  frequent  pass  douce  wisdom's  door 

For  glaikit  folly's  portals  ; 
I,  for  their  thoughtless,  careless  sakcs, 

Wou'd  here  propone  defences. 
Their  donsic  tricks,  their  black  mistakes, 

Their  failins  an'  mischances. 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  their's  compar'd,  ■ 

An'  shudder  at  the  nifler. 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard. 

What  maks  the  mighty  difl'er  ? 
Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave, 

That  purity  ye  pride  in. 
An'  (what's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  lave) 

Your  belter  art  o'  hidin. 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Gies  now  an'  then  a  wallop. 
What  ragings  must  his  veins  convulse, 

That  still  eternal  gallop  : 
Wi'  wind  an'  tide  far  i'  your  tail. 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea  way  ; 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  l>aith  to  sqil, 

It  maks  an  unco  Icc-way. 

See  social  life  an'  glee  sit  down, 

All  joyous  and  unthiiikin. 
Till,  «iuitc  trausmugrify'd,  they're  grown 

Debauchery  an"  drinkin  : 
Oh,  would  they  sliiy  to  calculate 

Tir  eternal  consequences  ; 
Or  your  more  drca-lful  hell  to  laslc, 

D-muatiou  o'  cxiwnccs  I 
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Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  dames, 

Ty'd  up  in  godly  laces, 
Before  ye  gie  ^oor  frailty  names, 

Supijose  a  change  o'  cases  ; 
A  dear-lov'd  lad, —  convenience  snug— 

A  treach  rous  inclination — 
But  let  me  whisper  i'  your  lug, 

Ye're  aiblius  nae  temptation. 

Tlicn  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman  ; 
Tho  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang,— 

To  step  aside  is  human  : 
One  iM)int  must  still  be  greatly  darii, 

The  moving  why  they  do  it : 
An'  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 

How  lar  perhaps  they  rue  it. 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us, 
He  knows  each  chord — each  various  tone 

Each  spring — its  various  bias  : 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute 

But  know  not  wbat's  resisted. 


D 


TAM  SAMSON'S*  ELEGY. 


An  hon«dt  rjanN  the  noblest  votk  of  Go<7. 

POPE. 


Has  aiilil  Kilmaniock  seen  the  Deil  ? 
Or  great  JVl'******  -f-  tlirawn  his  heel  I 
Or  R*******  J  airain  grown  wcel. 

To  preach  an'  read  ? 
'  Na,  waur  them  a'  I*  cries  ilka  chiel, 

Tain  Samson's  dead  1' 

Kilmarnock  lang  may  gnint  an'  grane, 

An'  sigh,  an'  sab,  an'  greet  her  lane, 

Au'  deed  her  bainis,  man,  wife,  an'  wean. 

In  mourning  weed  ; 
To  death  she's  dearly  paid  the  kane, 

Tani  Samson's  dead '. 

The  brethren  o'  the  mystic  Ici'cl 

^Iny  hing  their  heads  wi'  wocfu'  bevel, 

V^  bile  bye  their  nose  the  tears  will  revel, 

I^ike  ony  beat! ; 
Death's  gien  the  lo<lge  an  unco  devel : 

Tani  Samson's  dead. 

■When  winter  muflles  iip  his  cloak. 
An'  bii;ds  the  mire  like  ony  rock  ; 


•  Wh«T  lhl«  wnnhv  old  sport^tnun  wpnt  mit  la»l  miilrfowi  sn- 
»rn,  he  «u|i)i*i^€mI  it  wn*  to  !»,  in  C'^^iau's  iiliraM>.  '  iIm'  last  tif  hia 
tieliKj*  ard  p»|.rr**ril  an  nTdcnt  desire  to  die  and  lie  hnrittl  in  Xhm 
iDUini.  On  this  hint  the  Autlwir  t-<)ni|X)MHl  hi.H  Kti^-  and  Kikltai^h. 
t  A  i-ertain  crracher,  a  in^at  favnuriie  with  the  million.  Vide 
lite  Ordination,  atanui  ii. 

t  Another  |»rrafhrr.  an  equal  rnvoiiritewiih  ilw  few,  who  wai  af 
.that  liint  •Itliig.    Fur  him,  toe  «Im  Uw  OrdiiMlion,  nonu  ix. 
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'  "When  to  the  loughs  the  curlers  flock, 

Wi'  gleesonie  speed, 
WLa  will  they  station  at  the  cock  3 

Tarn  Samson's  dead  I 

He  was  the  king  o'  a'  the  core, 
To  guard,  or  draw,  or  wick  a  bore, 
Or  up  the  rink  like  Jehu  roar 

In  time  o'  need; 
But  now  he  lags  on  death's  hog-score 

Tarn  Samson's  dead. 

Now  safe  the  stately  sawmont  sail, 
An'  trouts  be-dropp'd  wi   crimson  hail. 
An'  eels  wecl  ken'd  for  souple  tail. 

An'  g<'ds  for  greed. 
Since  dark  in  death"s_^A  c>-f^/  we  wail 

Tarn  Samson's  dead. 

Rejoice  ye  binin  paitricks  a' ; 

Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw  ; 

Ye  maukins,  cock  your  fud  fu'  braw, 

Withoutcn  dread ; 
Your  mortal  fae  is  now  awa'. 

Tarn  Samson's  dead. 

That  wocfu'  mom  be  ever  moura'd 
Saw  liim  in  shootin  graith  adcmrd. 
While  pointers  round  impatient  burn'd, 

Frae  couples  freed ; 
But,  och  I  he  gaed,  and  ne'er  return  d  I 

Tarn  Samson's  dead. 

In  vain  auld  age  his  body  batters  ; 

In  vain  the  gout  his  ankles  felters  ; 

in  vain  the  burns  cam  down  like  waters. 

An  acre  braid  1 
Now  every  auld  wife,  greetin,  clatters, 

Taui  Samson's  dead. 

Owre  monie  a  weary  hag  he  limpit, 
An'  ay  the  tither  shot  he  thumpit. 
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Till  coward  Death  behind  him  jumpit, 
Wi'  deadly  leide ; 

Now  he  proclaims,  wi'  tout  o'  trumpet. 
Tarn  Samson's  dead. 

When  at  his  heart  he  felt  the  dagger. 
He  reel'd  his  wonted  bottle- swagger. 
But  yet  he  drew  the  mortal  trigger 

Wi'  weel-aim'd  heed ; 
*  li — d,  five  1'  he  cry'd,  an'  owrc  did  stagger; 

Tam  Samson's  dead  ! 

Ilk  hoary  hunter  monrn'd  a  brither ; 
Ilk  sportsman  youth  bemoan'd  a  father  ; 
Yon  auld  gray  staue,  amaug  the  heather, 

Marks  out  his  head, 
Whare  Bums  has  wrote,  in  rhymin  blether, 

'  Tam  Sanison's  dtad! 

There,  low  he  lies,  in  laslin  rest ; 
Perhaps  upon  his  moulderiu  breast 
Some  spilefu'  muirfowl  bigs  her  nest. 

To  hatch  an'  breed  ; 
Alas  !  nae  mair  he'll  them  molest  1 

Tam  Samson's  dead '. 

When  August  winds  the  lieather  wave, 
An'  sjiortsmen  wander  bye  yon  grave. 
Three  vollies  let  his  memory  crave 

O'  jH)utber  an'  lead. 
Till  £cho  answers  frac  her  cave, 

Tam  Samson's  dead ! 

Heav'n  rest  his  soul,  whare'er  he  be  1 
Is  the  wish  o'  mony  mac  than  me ; 
He  had  twa  (auts,  or  maybe  three, 

Yet  what  re  mead  ? 
Ac  social,  houest  man  want  we  : 

Tam  Samson's  dead  1 
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Tam  Samson's  \veel-«orn  clay  here  lies, 
Ye  cantiii  zealots  spare  him  ! 

If  lioiicst  wortli  ill  heav'n  rise, 
le'll  mend  or  je  win  near  him. 


PER  CONTRA. 

Gae,  Fame,  an'  canter  like  a  filly 
Thro'  a'  the  streets  an'  neiiks  o'  KifUe* 
Tell  ev'ry  social,  honest  billie 

To  cease  his  grievin. 
For  yet,  miskaith'd  by  Death's  glcj;  siillie, 

Tam  Samson's  livin. 


'  Killic  U  a  phrase  the  couiKrj-fblk  foir.etiiiie*  u»e  for  Kilmar- 
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Ves !  let  the  i  ic!i  tlerale,  the  pri'ud  du^daini 
The  .simple  |>le:i>urf*s  of  the  lovrly  tmin ; 
To  me  more  ite.ir  c-ni^eni  lI  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  tb^n  ai!  the  gloss  of  art. 

noLDt-MITIt. 


[The  following  Poem  will,  by  mam/  naders, 
be  well  enough  undentood  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  tuho  are  unacquainted  with  the 
manners  and  traditions  of  the  country 
inhere  the  scene  is  cast  ^otes  are  added, 
tp  give  some  account  of  the  principal  charms 
and  spells  of  tliat  night  'o  ^4'  '^''''''  J"o- 
phccy  to  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of  ^cot- 
land  The  passion  of  prying  intojuturity 
makes  a  striking  part  of  the  history  oj'  hit- 
man nature  in  its  rude  state,  in  all  ages  and 
all  nations  ,  and  it  may  be  some  entertain- 
ment to  a  philosophic  mind,  if  any  stick 
should  honour  the  Author  with  a  perusal, 
t  >  see  the  remains  oJ'  it,  among  the  more 
unenlightened  in  our  own.] 


Upon  thnl  night  \vlien  fairies  linht, 
On  Cussilit  Dowiians  \  ilniice, 

Or  owrc  tiic  lays  iit  .splendid  blnze, 
On  sprightly  coursei's  prance  ; 


*  I<  th-niiilit  to  \k  a  oIkM  when  «li, lic«,  ik-vlU,  ami  other 
niiirhior-'ntklii)!  Iiclniix,  .ire  all  nhroAd  on  ihvlr  baneful,  niklnlRht 
nrrandii  |>irlliularl»  lho«o  luUal  jieoiile,  the  Fairies,  who  an  sultl 
on  that  nitfhl  to  IhiIu  «  Kftnd  «nnlvur*ary. 

I  Certain  Utile,  p>manilr,  rivVv,  Rrern  hllU  in  th«  n«i(|hl<oan 
)"ju«l«rtt>cituUail  wolgf  th*  y.itUuiCwiiUt, 
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Or  for  Colean  the  rout  is  ta'en, 
Beneiith  the  moon's  pale  beams  ; 

There,  up  the  Cove,  *  to  stray  au'  rove 
Ainaiig-  the  rocks  an'  streams 

To  sport  that  uight. 

Amang  the  bonnie  windia  banks 

Where  Doon  rius,  wimpliii,  clear, 
Where  Bruce  t  a'lcc  rul'd  the  maitial  ranks. 

An    sKook  the  Car  rick  spear, 
Some  merry,  friendly,  country  folks, 

Together  did  convene, 
To  burn  their  nits,  an  pu'  their  slocks, 

An'  haud  their  Halloween 

¥a'  blythe  that  night. 

The  lasses  feat,  an'  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  braw  than  when  they're  fine  ; 
Their  faces  blythe,  fu'  sweetly  kythe. 

Hearts  leal,  an'  warm,  an'  kin'  ; 
The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  wooer-babs, 

Weel  knotted  on  their  gartcu. 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabs, 

Gar  lasses  hearts  gang  staitin 

Whyles  fast  that  night. 

Then  first  an'  foremost  thro'  the  kail. 
Their  stocks  \  maun  a'  be  sought  ancc  ; 

They  sleek  their  een,  an'  graip,  an'  wale, 
For  muckle  anes  an'  sli-aught  anes. 


•  A  noted  cavern  ne»r  Colean  Houte,  railed  The  Co»c  of  Colean  ; 

wtuch,  as  C.-uiuIis  Oownans,  u  fauml  in  cuuuti;  blurjr  fur  Using  $, 
favourite  haunt  of  fairies. 

^  Tl>e  famous  fumil;  of  that  name,  the  anceitors  vl  ROBERT, 
the  ffcent  deliverer  uf  his  country,  were  KatU  of  Carrie k . 

i  The  fir»t  ceremony  of  lliillu»-ccn  is,  pullina  each  a  stock,  or 
plant  uf  kail.  They  ma»t  ff*  out,  lrind-in-h;ind.  with  eyes  shut, 
and  (lull  the  firat  tliey  meet  with  :  il»  being  biK  or  little,  straight  or 
crookeit,  is  proi^tetic  t>f  the  size  and  shape  of  the  grand  object  of 
All  Uwir  sp«U;i>-t^  hUDbaml  or  wSr.    If  ao>'  }ird,  oc  eartii,  stick  tt 
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Poor  hav'rel  "Will  fell  aff  the  drift. 
An'  wander'd  thro'  the  Bow-kail, 

An'  powt  for  want  o'  better  shift, 
A  1-unt  was  like  a  sow-tail. 

Sac  bow't  that  night. 

Then,  straught  or  crooked,  yird  or  nane, 

They  roar  an'  cry  a'  throuther  ; 
The  vera  wee  things,  lodlin,  rin 

\Vi'  stocks  out-owre  their  shouther ; 
An'  gif  the  costoc's  sweet  or  sour, 

"Wi'  joctelegs  they  taste  them  ; 
Syne  coziely,  aboon  the  door, 

Wi'  caunie  care,  they've  plac'd  them 
To  lie  that  night. 

The  lasses  staw  frae  'niang  them  a' 

To  pu'  their  stalks  o"  cotfi  ,■  * 
But  Rab  slips  out,  and  jinks  about, 

Behinl  the  niuckle  thorn  ; 
He  grippit  Nelly  hard  an  fast ; 

Loud  skirl'd  a'  the  lasses  ; 
But  her  tap  pickU  maist  was  lost, 

"When  kuitliu  in  the  fuusc  house  + 

"VVi'  him  that  night. 


«h*  root,  that  i«  torher.  or  fiiitunc;  nnd  llie  tiustrnf  the  CTistof, 
thiit  iii.  the  lieurt  <^  tlie  slelii,  is  hijiiMtivc  of  the  natural  tenifier 
and  di>iMiiiUion.  Lftstly,  thr  stems,  (or,  to  ylTc  them  their  onlinarc 
Kp|>'llalioii.  Ilw  rtmts.  arii  (I'lO'etl  ><<me«rlien>  nhove  the  hcnil  of 
the  itx-r  ;  j»n«l  llw  Clilittlan  nnmet  of  the  )i«o|)le  whom  fhantt* 
brinc^  Into  ilie  htm***  iirr,  according  to  Uw  iirlurlty  of  plaring  llw 
ruut^,  the  naniuA  in  (itteitlidn. 

•  Thry  (jo  to  Oie  l>am-yanl,  and  i>ull  eath  at  three  several  limes, 
a  (talk  of  n«t«.  If  the  IhinI  kialk  wants  the  loi>-|ilrkle,  that  1«.  tli« 
lirain  at  the  top  of  llie  stalk,  the  party  in  >|u«>tion  will  come  to  iho 
niurriaf^-betl  any  thliii(  but  a  niaitl. 

t  When  the  mm  U  In  a  iloiihtfXil  slalr,  liy  l,elng  too  urecti,  or 
wet,  ttic  stark .huUder.  l>y  ineutis  of  i>td  tin^t'er.  \c.  makes  a  larxn 
.■l>)>nrtiiirni  m  Ms  kini  k,  wlili  an  opciilni;  hi  the  nidu  wlUcb  UUir- 
nt  c>iiuM,'<l  lu  Uig  wind  ;  Uiit  lie  Citllii  a  Uusc  UiMiw. 
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Tiie  aulil  guiclwife's  weel  lioordet  nits'* 

Are  round  an'  round  divided, 
An'  nionie  lads  an'  lasses  fates 

Are  there  that  night  decided  : 
Some  kindle,  couthic,  side  by  side. 

An'  burn  thegither  triinly ; 
Some  start  awa  wi'  saucy  pride, 

And  jump  out-owre  the  cliimlic 

Fu'  high  that  night. 

Jean  slips  in  twa  wi'  tentie  e'e  ; 

Wha  'twas,  she  wedna  tell ; 
But  this  is  Jock,  an'  this  is  me, 

She  says  in  to  hersel : 
He  bleez'd  owre  her,  an'  she  owre  him, 

As  they  wad  never  niairpart; 
Till  fuff  I  he  started  up  the  luni, 

Au'  Jean  had  e'en  a  sair  heart 

To  see't  that  night. 

Poor  Willie,  wi'  his  bow  kail-runt. 

Was  brujit  wi'  primsie  Mallie ; 
An'  Mallie,  nae  doubt,  took  the  drunt, 

To  be  compar'd  to  Willie  : 
Mall's  nit  lap  out  wi  pridefu'  fling, 

An'  her  ain  fit  it  brunt  it ; 
While  Willie  lap,  and  swore  by  j'ing, 

'Tas  just  the  way  he  wanted 

To  be  that  night. 

Nell  had  the  fause  house  in  her  niin', 

She  pits  hersel  au  Rob  in ; 
In  loving  bieeze  they  sweetly  join. 

Till  white  in  ase  they're  sobbia  •, 


*  Burning  the  nuts  U  a  famous  charm.  Tlwjr  name  the  lad  and 
lass  to  each  particular  nut,  as  tlicy  lay  Utem  in  ihe  fire,  and  accof  dp 
Ingly  at.  they  bum  auietly  t')gether.  or  start  i'rum  bebUW  oae  ano- 
ther, the  couTbe  and  is&ue  at'  the  couruliiij  will  be. 

D  3 
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Nell's  heart  was  dancia  at  the  view. 
She  whisper'd  Rob  to  leuk  for't  : 

Rob,  stowlins,  prie'd  her  bonnic  moii, 
Fu'  cozie  in  the  neuk  for't 

XJusecn  that  night. 

But  Merran  sat  behint  their  backs 

Her  thoughts  on  Andrew  Bell ; 
She  lea'es  them  gasliin  at  their  cracks. 

An'  slips  out  by  hersel  : 
She  thro'  the  yard  the  nearest  taks, 

An'  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then. 
An'  darklins  grapit  for  the  bauks, 

And  iu  the  blue-clue*  throws  then, 

Right  fear't  that  nighL 

An'  ay  she  win't,  an  ay  she  swat, 

I  wat  she  made  nae  jaukin ; 
Till  somctliing  held  within  the  jMit, 

Guid  L. —  d  I   but  she  was  quakin  I 
But  whether  'twas  the  Deil  bimsel, 

Or  wliethcr  'twas  a  bauk-cn'. 
Or  whether  it  was  Andrew  Bell, 

She  did  ua  wait  on  talkin 

To  spier  that  night. 

Wee  Jenny  to  her  graunic  says, 
'  Will  ye  go  wi'  nie  graunic  ? 

I'll  eat  the  api^le  \  at  the  glass, 
I  gat  frae  uncle  Johnnie.' 


■  whoever  wnulil,  wilh  surcnx,  tn  thli  ipell,  miut  ilrictly  nb- 
■rm  ihne  dlnrrtiutn:  Steal  out.  all  loone,  to  ilie  kiln,  uiil,  dark- 
llni  throw  Into  tlw  iKit  n  ilue  of  blue  ynm  ;  »iini  It  In  a  new  clue 
•H  Uir  old  one  :  anil  lowanis  the  Uller  riul.  Mintething  will  hold 
the  thread  ;  drntand,  wh.i  hnud»  i*  1.  r.  who  liolds  ;  and  antwcr 
will  U-  returned  from  the  klUi-|Hit  b;  iiuning  lh«  iilurtiitUn  uul  mx- 
mtnw  of  ;uur  futuni  >|>oum>. 

f  Take  a  laratle, and  to  almir  to  ■  InoklnK-glwn :  eal  an  (ppla 
befcretl.and  mhiw  ir  ditkuin  w;,  yini  should  ctnnb  yonr  hair  all 
tfa»«tnwi  UwiiMeorjioiir  ctmJuKal  tximiiniUou  tg  bv,  wUl  Ui  Mtn 
in  Um  |l««t  M  if  |wpi>i|  OTti  >uu(  tbvulder. 
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She  fufiTt  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  hint, 

la  wi-atli  she  was  sae  vap'rin, 
She  notic't  na,  an  aizle  bruut 

Her  braw  new  worset  apron 

Out  thru'  that  night. 

'  Ye  little  skelpie-liuiraer's  face  1 

How  daur  you  try  sic  sportin, 
As  seek  the  foul  thief  ony  place. 

For  him  to  spae  your  fortune  : 
Nae  doubt  but  ye  may  get  a  sight  ' 

Great  cause  ye  hae  to  fear  it ; 
For  monie  a  ane  has  gotten  a  fright, 

An'  liv'd  an'  di'd  delceret, 

On  sic  a  night. 

Ae  hairst  afore  the  Sherra-moor, 

I  mind't  as  weel's  yestreen, 
I  was  a  gilpy  then,  I'm  sure 

I  was  na  past  fjftecn  : 
The  simmer  had  been  caul'd  an'  wai 

An'  slufl"  was  unco  green  ; 
An'  ay  a  rantin  kirn  we  gat. 

And  just  on  Halloween 

It  fell  that  night. 

■  Our  stibblc-rlg  was  Rah  M'Green, 

A  clever,  sturdy  fallow; 
His  sin  gal  £ppie  Sim  wi'  wean, 

That  liv'd  in  Achmacalla  : 
He  gat  hemp-seed*  1  mind  it  wecJ, 

An'  he  made  unco  light  o't : 
But  monie  a  day  was  by  himself 

He  was  sae  sairly  frighted 

That  vera  night.' 


*  steal  nut,  unperceived,  and  sow  a  hamlful  cf  hrmp-aerd  ;  bar 
mwlng  It  with  any  thins  }<>u  can  C4in»«iientjy  Ur.iw  after  you. 
Keiieat  now  ami  then,  '  l!eiu)>-seed  I  isaw  iHm,  hmip-bred  I  saw 
Uiee ;  and  Uiiu  (di  hw)  that  is  to  be  luy  txue-lnvc,  cuinc  afler  D» 
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Then  up  gat  fetchtin  Jamie  Fleck, 

An'  he  swoor  by  his  conscience, 
That  he  could  saw  /icmj)  seed  a  i)eck, 

For  it  was  a'  but  nonsense ; 
The  auld  giiidman  raught  down  the  pock, 

An'  out  a  handt'u"  gied  him  ; 
Syne  bad  him  slip  frac  'mang  the  folk, 

Sometime  when  uhc  ane  seed  him, 
An'  try't  that  night. 

He  marches  thro'  amang  tlie  stacks, 

Tho'  he  was  something  sturtin  : 
The  graip  he  for  a  harrow  taks, 

An'  haurls  at  his  curpin  : 
Au'  ev"ry  now  an'  then  lie  says, 

'  Hemp-seed  I  saw  thee, 
An'  her  that  is  to  be  my  lass. 

Come  after  me,  and  draw  thcc 

As  fast  this  night.' 

He  whistled  up  Lord  Lennox'  march, 

To  keep  his  courage  cheery ; 
Altho'  Jus  hair  began  to  arch. 

He  was  sac  llcy  d  an'  eeiic: 
Till  presently  lie  hears  a  squeak. 

An  then  a  graue  and  grunlle; 
tie  by  his  shoulher  gac  a  keek. 

An'  tumble  d  wi"  a  wintlc 

Out-owre  that  night. 

He  roar'd  a  horrid  murder-shout, 

In  dreadfu"  di«iptnilion '. 
An'  young  an'  auld  came  runnin  out, 

An'  hear  the  sad  narration : 


untl  )viii  thM*,'    l.noV  ovrr  youT  I. 'ft  ^hmiUler,  And  you  wiU  ie«  lh« 

I  '"  '  .iiiiluilriil'iiiilliiiKhriup. 

Ii  t\i  lll<^t■,'  Ihiil  W,  ^1«IW 

I  I  ilirit  utmt  Uu:  liorrun  • 
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He  svvoor  'twas  lulchin  Jean  M'Craw, 

Or  croucliic  Menun  Ilumpliie, 
Till  stop  1  she  trotted  thro'  thein  a* 

Au'  wha  was  it  but  Grumphie 

Asteer  that  night  1 

Meg  fain  wad  to  the  barn  gacn. 

To  win  three  wechts  o'  niuthing  ;\ 
But  for  to  meet  the  deil  her  lane, 

She  pat  but  little  faith  in  : 
She  gies  the  herd  a  pickle  nits. 

An'  twa  red  cheekit  apples, 
To  watch,  while  for  the  barn  she  sets, 

lu  hopes  to  sec  Tani  Kipples 

That  vera  night. 

She  turns  the  key  wi'  canuic  thraw, 

An'  owre  the  threshold  ventures; 
But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca' 

Syne  bauUlly  in  she  enters: 
A  rattan  rattled  up  the  wa' 

An  she  cry  d  L.—A  preserve  her  '. 
An'  ran  ihro'  midden-hole  an'  a'. 

An'  pray'dwi'  zeal  and  fervour, 

Fu'  fast  that  night. 

They  hoy't  out  Will,  wi'  sair  advice; 

They  hecht  him  some  fine  braw  ane; 
It  clianc'd  the  duck  hefadilom't  thrice,  t 
Was  limmer  prupl  for  thrawiu  ; 

\  This  charm  must  likewise  be  iwrfiimied,  .iniH;r.ti«<l,   and 

ne      Ynu  RO  to  the  bJn.  and  open  Ix.th  do<.rs    uikins-  th^m  ntj 

..    itin  Js,"l>>«iWe  ;  for  th.re  U  danger,  tliat  .Ik;  .'^'»|/''''"'' '^ 

^Ar  niav  shut  the  doors,  and  do  yoi.  .onie  inischuf.  Then  take 

i  Take  an  opportuui.y  of  Boi->«  "»"«';?t' nf  a^rj.'un«  ^.",2 
fellow. 
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lie  takes  a  swiilie,  auld  moss-oak, 
For  some  black,  gi-oiisome  carlin ; 

An'  loot  a  winze,  an"  drew  a  stroke. 
Till  skin  in  blypes  cam  haurlin 

Aff's  nieves  that  night. 

A  wanton  widow  Leezie  was. 

As  canty  as  a  kittlcn ; 
But  och  !  that  night  amang  the  shaws, 

Slie  got  a  feartu'  sctllin  . 
She  thro'  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn. 

An  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin, 
"Where  three  lairds'  lands  met  at  a  J«>7i,* 

To  dip  her  left  sark  sleeve  in, 

"Was  bent  that  night. 

Whylcs  owre  a  linn  the  bnrnic  plays, 

As  thro'  the  glen  it  winipl't 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scar  it  strays; 

Whylcs  in  a  wicl  it  dinipl't 
Whyles  glittcr'd  to  the  nightly  rays. 

Wi'  bickering,  dancing  dazzle ; 
AVhyles  cookit  underneath  the  braes. 

Below  the  spreading  hazle. 

Unseen  that  night. 

Amang  the  brachens,  on  the  bi-ae, 

Between  her  an'  the  nio<n). 
The  dcil  or  else  an  oiitler  qiicy. 

Cat  \ij)  an*  pie  a  croon  : 
Poor  Leezie's  heart  niaist  lap  the  hool; 

Near  lav'roek-heiglit  she  junipit, 
But  mist  a  lit  an'  in  the  pool 

Out-owrc  the  lugs  siic  plunipit, 

VVi'  a  plunge  that  nighl. 


•  Voil  Riiiiiit,  lairnrninTT.  I.i    ' 
riiniiiiiii  \|trhi^  or  rWilUH.  whrir 
ymir  IrA  '.Irrv**.     (In  In  iKtl  In 
ftl<<ciT<'  h0fi.rr  II  til  dry.     IM  iiw.  ■  ■ 
>ns|<|Miriiiaii,  h.vrln^thi>rXAi'ii'i;i>r«  i.l  ilif  |j>' 
Hub,  uiU  aim*  mnil  turn  Uio  >I«g\c,  a*  If  lu  ilr> 
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In  oitler,  on  the  clean  hearth  stane, 

The  luggies  three  f  arc  ranged, 
An'  every  time  great  care  is  ta'en, 

To  see  them  duly  changed  : 
Auld  uncle  John,  wha  wedlock's  joys 

Sin  Mar's-year  did  desire. 
Because  he  gat  the  toom-dikh  thrice, 

He  heaved  them  on  the  fire 

In  wrath  tliat  night. 

Wi'  merry  sangs,  an'  friendly  cracks, 

I  wat  they  did  na  weary ; 
An'  unco  tales  an'  funnie  Jokes, 
Their  sports  were  cheap  an'  cheery ; 
—Till  biitter'd  So'ns'X  wi'  fragrant  hint, 
*       Set  a'  their  gabs  a  steerin  ; 
Syne,  wi'  a  social  glass  o'  strunt, 
They  parted  afl'  careerin 

Fu'  blythe  that  night. 


f  Tiike  three  dislies ;  put  clean  wati  i  .\na. 

ther,  leave  the  third  eiiipt;  ;  hllndfoUi   .  ilic 

hearth  where  the  dishes  are  ran^  ;  In  ,.|  i 

if  hy  chi:ncc  in  tile  clean  water,   thefu  a  ill 

come  to  the  bar  of  matrimony  a  maid;  it  in  tl  ;  if 

in  the  emixy  dish,  it  fortels  with  equal  certaiiii>  ■  ill. 

It  is  re|ieatcd  three  tiiness  and  every  time  the  :  ttte 
dislies  is  altered. 

i  sowens,  with  butler  iusteatt  of  milk  to  them,  ii  alwaya  tho 
ttaUoweea  sui>per. 


THE 

AULD  FARMER'S 
NETV-TEAR  MORNING  SALUTATION 

TO  HIS 

AULD  MARE  MAGGIE, 

ON  CrVINO  HER  THE  ACCUSTOMED  RIPP  OF  CORN  TO 
HANSEL  IN  THE  NEW-YEAR. 


A  guid  new-year  I  wish  thee,  Maggie  \ 
Hac,  there's  a  i-ipp  to  thy  auld  baggie  : 
Tho'  thou's  howe-backit,  now,  an'  knaggie, 

I've  seen  the  day, 
Thou  could  hae  gaen  like  onie  staj^e 

Out-owre  the  lay. 

Tho'  now  thou's  dowie  stiff  an'  crazy, 
An'  t)iy  auid  hide  as  white's  a  daisy, 
I've  seen  thee  dappl't  sleek,  on'  glaizic. 

A  bonny  gi-ay  : 
He  should  been  tight  that  daur't  to  raize  thee, 

Aqcc  in  a  day. 

Thou  ance  was  in  the  foremost  rank, 
A  fllhj  buiidly,  sleeve,  an'  s\vank, 
An*  set  wccl  down  a  sha|H'Iy  sliank, 

As  e'er  tread  yird; 
An  could  liac  flown  out  oure  a  slauk, 

Like  coy  bird. 
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It's  now  some  nine-an'-tvveiity  year. 
Sin  thou  was  my  guide  father's  meer  ; 
He  gied  me  thee,  o'  tocher  clear. 

An'  fifty  mark ; 
Tho'it  was  sma',  'twas  weel-won  gear 

An'  thou  was  stark, 

When  first  I  gaed  to  woo  my  Jeimy, 
Ye  then  was  irotten  wi'  your  niinnic: 
Tho'  ye  was  trickle,  slee,  an'  funnie, 

Ye  ne'er  was  dunsie  1 
But  hamely,  tawie,  quiet,  an'  caunie, 

An'  unco  sunsie. 

That  day,  ye  pranc'd  wi'  muckle  pride. 
When  ye  bure  hame  my  bonnie  briile^; 
An'  sweet  an'  gracefu"  she  did  ride, 

Wi'  maiden  air '. 
Kyle  Stewart  I  could  bragged  wide 

For  sic  a  pair. 

Tho'  now  yc  dow  but  boyte  an'  lioble, 
An'  wintle  like  a  saumonl-coblc. 
That  day  yc  was  a  jinker  noble. 

For  heels  an'  win'  I 
An'  ran  them  till  they  a'  did  waublc, 

Far,  far  bchin'. 

When  thou  au'  I  were  young  an'  skeigh, 
An'  stable  meals  at  fairs  were  dreigh, 
•How  thou  wad  prance,  an'  snore,  an'  skreigii, 

An'  tak  the  road  '. 
Town's  bodies  ran,  an'  stood  abeigh, 
An'  ca't  thee  mad. 

When  thou  wast  coru't,  an'  I  was  mellow, 
M'e  took  the  road  ay  like  a  swallow : 
At  brooses  thou  had  ne'er  a  fellow. 

For  pith  an'  speed  ; 
Butev'ry  tale  thou  pay't  them  hollow, 

Wiare'cr  th;u  "^cd. 
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The  sma',  droop-nimprt,  hunter  cattle, 
Might  aiblings  waur't  thee  for  a  brattle  ; 
But  sax  Scotch  loiles  thou  try't  their  mettle. 

An'  gar't  them  whaizle, 
Nae  whip  nor  spur,  but  jast  a  wattle 

O'  saugh  or  hazle. 

Thou  was  a  nohlc  Jit lic-lan\ 

As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  drawn '. 

Aft  thee  an'  I,  in  aught  hour<<  gaun. 

On  guide  March-weather, 
Ilac  turu'd  sax  rood  beside  our  han'. 

For  days  thegither. 

Thou  never  braindgt.  an"  fetch't,  an'  fliskit, 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whiskit, 
An'  spread  abrced  thy  wccl-fill'd  briskit, 

Wi  pilU  an'  jK)w'r, 
Till  spritty  knowcs  wad  rair't  and  riskit, 

An'  slypct  owre. 

When  frosts  lay  lang,  and  snaws  were  d«ep, 
An'  threateu'd  labour  back  to  keep, 
1  gied  thy  cog  a  wee  bit  heap, 

Aboon  tlic  timmer; 
I  ken'd  my  Maggie  wad  na  sleep. 

For  that,  or  simmer. 

In  carl  or  car  thou  never  reestit; 

The  steycst  brae  tliou  wad  hae  fac't  it ; 

Thou  never  lap,  an'  stcn't  an   brcastit, 

Then  stood  to  liliiw; 
But  just  thy  step  a  wee  thing  hustit. 

Thou  snuDv't  awa. 

My  plcugh  is  now  thy  bairn- time  a'; 
Four  galliint  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw  ; 
Forbye  sax  mac  I've  sell't  awa, 

Tlnit  lliou  liiist  nurst, 
They  drew  me  thrcttvcn  pund  an'  twa, 

Tkc  ytm  want. 
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IMoiiic  a  sair  daurg;  we  twa  liae  wrought, 
An'  wi"  the  weary  wad'  fought  '. 
An'  monie  aii  anxious  day,  I  thought 

We  wad  be  beat  I 
Yet  here  to  crazy  age  we're  brouj^lit, 

Wi'  soinclhiiig  yet. 

And  think  na,  my  auld  trusty  servan* 
Tiiat  now  perhaps  thou's  less  deservie, 
Au'  thy  auld  days  may  euiHn  sttarviu, 

For  my  last  fou, 
A  heapit  stimpart,  111  reserve  anc 

Laid  by  for  you. 

We've  worn  to  crazy  years  thegither; 
"We'll  toyte  about  wi'  ane  anither; 
AVi'  teutie  care  I'll  Hit  thy  tether, 

To  some  haiii'd  rig, 
"Where  ye  may  nobly  mx  your  leather, 

Wi'  sma'  faligue. 


TO  A  MOUSE, 

»N  TURNING  HER  UP  IN   UI'R  NEST  WITH   THJC 
PLOUGH,  NOVKMBER,  17S5. 

Wee,  sleckil,  cowrin,  tini'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  jHinic  s  in  thy  breaslie  . 
Thou  need  ua  start  awa'  sue  hasty, 

Wi'  biekcrin  brattle  1 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  niurd'riu  jiuttie  1 

I'm  tiuly  sorry  man's  dominion 
lias  broken  nature's  social  union, 
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An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion, 

AVhich  maks  tlicc  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  conipiinion, 

kn\felloW'mortal .' 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thcive  ; 
What  then  ?  poor  bea>tic,  thou  niauu  live  ! 
A  daimcii  ickcr  in  a  thnive 

'S  a  sma'  request : 
I'll  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lave, 

An"  never  niiss't  1 

Thy  wee  bit  hoiisie,  too,  in  ruin  '. 
It's  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  slrewiu  '. 
An'  uaelhing,  now,  to  big  a  new  aae, 

O'  foggage  green  1 
An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin, 

Bailh  snell  an'  keen  ! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  ooniin  fast, 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Tiiou  thought  to  dwell, 
Till,  crash  !  the  cruel  coulter  past, 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble, 
Hast  cost  thee  inonie  a  weary  nibble  I 
Now  thou's  lum'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  huuld, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  driddlc. 

An'  rranrcucb  cauld ! 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 
In  provin /oiv.v/gAt  may  be  vain  ; 
The  best-laid  sch«  iiios  o'  mice  an'  men 

Cang  aft  n-giley. 
An'  Ica'c  uj  nought  but  grief  nn  pnin, 

For  proniit'd  joy. 
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Still  thou  art  blest,  compar'd  wi'  me  \ 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee  : 
But,  och  '.  I  backward  cast  my  e'e, 

Oa  prospects  drear ! 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  gu£ss  aa^Jear .' 


A  WINTER  NIGHT. 


Poor  nakeil  wretches,  wheresoe'er  jou  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  stonn  . 
How  shall  vonr  houselei'.  heads,  aiid  unfed  urt«. 
Your  loop'd  and  wiudoWd  raggcdness,  defend  jrou, 
Froin-seasoB8*uch  as  these  ?--  — -• 

SHAKESPEARE, 


When  bilin  Boreas,  fell  an'  doure. 
Sharp  shivers  thro'  the  leafless  bow'r ; 
When  Phxbm  gies  a  short-liv'd  glow'r 

Far  south  the  lift, 
Dim-dark'nin  thro'  the  flakey  show'r, 

Or  whirling  drift : 

Ae  night  the  stoi-ms  the  steeples  rocked. 
Poor  labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  rocked. 
While  burns,  wi'  snawy  wreeths  up-choked, 

Wild-eddying  swirl, 
Or  thro'  the  mining  outlet  bockcd, 

Down  headlong  hurl. , 

List'nin,  the  doors  an'  winnocks  rattle, 
I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle. 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

O'  winter  war. 
An'  ihro'  the  drift,  decp-lairin  sprattle, 

Beneath  a  scar. 


D'l  A  Winter  Night. 

Ilk  liappin  bird,  wee  helpless  thing. 
That,  in  the  nieny  months  o'  spring, 
"Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o'  thee  I 
Whaie  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  cliitt'rin  wiag, 

An"  close  thy  e'c  ? 

Ev'n  you  on  miird'rin  errands  toil'd, 
LK)ne  frac  your  savage  hanics  exil'd, 
The  bluid  stain'd  roost,  an'  sheep  cote  spoil'd, 

My  heart  forgets. 
While  pityless  the  teminist  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats. 

Now  Phcehe,  in  her  midnight  reign. 
Dark  muffl'd,  view'd  the  dreary  plain  ; 
Still  crowdin  thoughts,  a  pensive  train, 

Rose  m  my  soul, 
When  ou  my  csir  this  plainti\e  strain. 

Slow,  solemn  stole — 

•  Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust ! 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost  1 
Descend,  ye  chilly  smothering  snows  I 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 
More  hard  unkindness,  unrelenting. 
Vengeful  inrtlice  unrcjKnling, 
Than  heav  n  illiimin'd  man   on  brother  mau 
bestows  I 
See  stern  oppression's  iron  grip. 
Or  mad  ambition'k  gory  hand. 
Sending.  like  l)lood  houiuls  from  the  slip. 

Woe.  want,  and  murder  o'er  a  landl 
Ev'n  in  the  jniuceful  rural  vale. 
Truth,  weeping,  tells  tiie  mournful  tale, 
How  iMimper'il  lu.\ury   flatt'ry  by  her  side, 
Tlic  parasite  en)|K>is<>ning  her  cai'. 
With  all  the  servile  wixtchcs  in  the  rear, 
Looks  o'er  proud  proiKuly,  extended  wide  ; 
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And  eyes  the  simple  rustic  hind, 
"Whose  toil  upholds  the  glitt'ring  show, 
A  creature  of  another  kind, 
Some  courser  substance,  unrefin'd, 
Plac'd  for  lier  lordly  use  thus  far,  thus  Tile, 
below. 

"Where,  where  is  love's  fond,  tender  throe, 
With  lordly  honour's  hifty  brow. 
The  pow'rs  you  proudly  own  ? 
Is  there  beneath  love's  noble  name. 
Can  harbour  dark   the  selfish  aim, 

To  bless  himself  ulone  ? 
Mark  maiden  innocence,  a  prey 

To  love  pretending  snares, 

This  boasted  honour  turns  away, 
Shunning  soft  pity's  rising  sway, 

Regardlcssof  the  tears,  and  unavailing  pray'rs! 

Perhaps,  this  hour,  in  misery's  squalid  nest, 

Shestrainsyourinfunt  to  her  joyless  breast. 

And  with  a  mother's  fears  shrinks  at  the 

rocking  blast  I 

O  ye  1  who,  sunk  in  beds  of  down. 
Feel  not  a  want  l)ut  what  yourselves  create. 
Think,  for  a  moment,  on  his  wretched  fate. 
Whom  friends  and  fortune  quite  disown  I 
Ill-satisfied  keen  nature's  clamorous  call, 
Strctch'd  on  his  straw  he  lays  himself  to 
sleep, 
"Wliile  thro  the  ragged  roof  and  chinky  wall. 
Chill  o'er  his  slumbers,  piles  the  drifiy  heap'. 
Think  on  the  dungeons  grim  confine, 
Wlierc  guilt  and  poor  misfortune  pine  ! 
Guilt,  erring  man   relenting  view  1 
Hut  shall  thy  legal  ralie  pursue 
The  wretch,  already  crushed  low 
Hy  cruel  fortune's  undeserved  blow  ? 
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Afflicl ion's  sons  are  brothers  in  distress, 
A  brother  to  relieve,  how  exquisite  the  bliss 


I  heard  nae  mair,  for  Chanticleer 
Shook  aff  the  pouthery  snaw. 

An'  hail'd  the  mornin  wi'  a  cheer, 
A  cottage-rousiu  craw. 

But  deep  this  truth  impress'd  my  mind- 
Thro'  a'  his  works  abroad, 

The  heart  benevolent  and  kind 
The  most  resembles  God  I 
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A  BROTHER  POET. 

January,  - 

When  winds  ir&t  aS  Ben-Lomond  blaw, 
An'  bar  the  doors  wi'  drivin  snaw, 

An'  liing  us  owre  the  ingle, 
1  set  me  down  to  pass  the  time, 
An'  spin  a  verse  or  twa  in  rhyme, 

In  hamcly  west lin  jingle. 
While  frosty  winds  blaw  in  the  drift, 

Ben  to  the  chinilic  lug, 
I  gnidgc  a  wee  the  great  folk's  gift. 

That  live  sae  bicn  an'  snug  : 


*  Daild  SlUor,  author  of  «  volume  of  poenu  la  tlve  ScoHith  dia- 
1«ct. 
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I  tent  less,  an'  want  less. 

Their  roomy  firc-side ; 
But  hanker  an'  canker, 

To  see  their  cursed  pride. 

Its  hardly  in  a  body's  pow'r 

To  keep,  at  times,  frae  being  sour. 

To  see  bow  things  are  shar'd : 
How  best  o'  chiels  aie  whyles  in  want, 
"While  coofs  on  countless  thousands  ran^. 

An'  ken  na  how  to  wair't ; 
But  Davie,  lad,  ne'er  fash  your  head, 

Tho'  we  hae  little  gear. 
We're  fit  to  win  our  daily  bread. 
As  lang's  we're  hale  an'  fi«r : 
Mair  spier  na,  nor  fear  na,  * 
Auld  age  ne'er  mind  a  feg. 
The  last  o't,  the  warst  o't, 
Is  only  for  to  beg. 

To  lie  in  kilns  au'  barns  at  e'en. 
When  banes  are  craz'd  an'  bluid  is  tHn, 

Is,  doubtless,  great  distress  1 
Yet  then  content  cou'd  mak  us  blest ; 
Ev'n  then,  sometimes  we'd  snatch  a  taste 

Of  truest  happiness. 
The  honest  heart  that's  free  frae  a' 

Intended  fraud  or  guile, 
However  fortune  kick  the  ba'. 
Has  ay  some  cause  to  smile, 
An'  mind  still,  you'll  fiud  still, 

A  comfort  this  nae  sma' ; 
Nae  mair  then,  we'll  care  then, 
Nae  farther  can  we  fa'. 

Wliat  though  like  commonci-s  of  air. 
We  wander  out,  we  know  not  where. 


*  Ramay. 

E 
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But  either  house  or  hal'  ? 
Yet  nature's  charms,  the  hills  an'  wood5» 
The  sweepin  vales,  an'  foamin  floods 

Are  free  alike  to  all. 
In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground, 

An'  blackbirds  whistle  clear, 
\Vi'  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound, 
To  see  the  comin  year  : 

On  braes  when  we  please,  then. 

We'll  sit  an'  sowth  a  tune  ; 
Syne  rht/me  till't,  we'll  time  till't, 
An'  sing't  when  we  hae  done. 

It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank ; 

It's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  bank, 

To  purchase  peace  an'  rest ; 
It's  no  in  makia  muckle  mair  ; 
It's  no  in  books  ;  it's  no  in  lear ; 

To  make  us  truly  blest : 
If  happiness  hae  not  her  scat 

An'  cenue  in  the  breast, 
"We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest : 

Nae  treasures,  nor  pleasures, 
Cou'd  mak  us  happy  lang  i 
The  heart  ay's  the  part  ay, 
That  maks  us  right  or  wrang. 

Think  ye,  that  sic  as  you  an'  I, 

Wha  drudge  an'  drive  thro'  wet  an  dry, 

Wi'  never-ccasin  toil, 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  blest  than  they, 
•Wha  scarcely  teut  us  in  the  way. 

As  hardly  worth  their  while  ? 

Alas  :  how  aft  in  haughty  moo»l, 

Gotl's  creatures  they  oppress  I 

Or  else,  neglectin  a'  that.*!  gw* 

Tbey  riot  in  excess  : 
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Baith  careless  an'  fearless 

Of  either  heaven  or  hell  1 
Esteeniin,  an'  dceniin 

It's  a'  utie  lak  \ 

Then  let  us  chearfu'  acquiesce  ; 
Nor  niak  our  scanty  pleasures  less, 

By  pining  at  our  state  ; 
And,  even  should  misfortunes  come^ 
I,  here  wha  sit,  hae  met  wi'  some, 

An's  thankfu'  for  them  yet. 
They  gie  the  wit  o'  age  to  youth  ; 

They  let  us  ken  oursel ; 
They  mak  us  see  the  naked  truth. 
The  real  guid  an'  ill. 
Tho'  losses,  an'  crosses. 

Be  lessons  right  severe. 
There's  wit  there,  ye'll  get  ther^ 
Ye'll  find  uae  ither  where. 

Bnt  tent  mc,  Davie,  ace  o'  hearts, 

(To  say  aught  less  wad  wrang  the  cartes, 

An'  flatt'ry  I  detest) 
This  life  has  joys  for  you  an'  I ; 
An'  joys  that  riches  ne'er  cou'd  buy ; 

An'  joys  the, very  best. 
There's  a'  the  pleasures  o'  the  heart, 

The  lover  an*  the  frien' ; 
Ye  hae  your-  Meg,  your  dearest  part. 
An'  I  my  darlin  Jean  .' 

It  warms  me,  it  charms  me^ 

To  mention  but  her  name  ; 
It  heats  me,  it  beets  me, 
An'  sets  me  a'  on  flame  '. 

O'  a'  ye  pow'rs  who  rule  above  I 
O  ThoUf  whose  very  self  art  love  I 
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Thou  know'st  my  words  sincere  1 
Tlie  life-blooil  strcamin  ibro'  my  heart, 
Or  my  more  dear  imniorlal  part, 

Is  not  more  fondly  dear  1 
When  heart-corrodin  care  an'  grief 

Deprive  my  soul  o'  rest. 
Her  dear  idea  brings  relief 
An'  solace  to  my  bieast. 
Thou  Being,  AU-secing, 

O,  hear  my  fervent  pray'r  ; 
Still  take  iier,  an'  make  her 
Thy  most  peculiar  care  I 

AH  hail,  ye  tender  feeling  dear  1 
The  smile  of  love,  the  friendly  tear, 

The  sympathetic  glow  ; 
Long  since  this  world's  thorny  ways 
Had  numbered  out  my  weai^  days. 

Had  it  not  been  for  you  I 
Fate  still  has  blest  me  with  a  friend. 

In  ev'ry  care  an'  ill ; 
An'  oft  a  more  endearin  band, 
A  tie  more  tender  slill. 
It  lightens,  it  brightens 
The  tenebrific  scene, 
To  meet  with,  and  greet  with 
Rly  Dttvic  or  my  Jean. 

O,  how  that  name  inspires  my  style  I 
Ulic  words  come  skclpin  rank  an'  flic, 

Amaist  before  I  ken  \ 
The  ready  measure  rins  as  fine. 
As  Phcebus  an'  the  famous  Nine 

Were  glowrin  owrc  my  pen. 
TMy  spaviet  Pegnsus  will  limp. 

Till  ance  he's  fairly  het  ; 
An'  then  he'll  liilch,  an'  stilt,  an'  jimp, 

An'  fin  nn  unco  lit : 
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But  lest  then,  the  beast  then, 

Shou'd  rue  this  hasty  ride, 
rjl  liglit  HOW,  an'  dight  now 

His  sweetly  wizcn'd  hide. 


SECOND 

EPISTLE  TO  DAVIE.* 

AULD  NEF.BOR, 

I'm  three  times,  doubly  o'er  your  debtor, 
For  your  auld-farrent,  frien  ly  letter  ; 
Tho'  I  maun  say't  I  doubt  ye  flatter. 

Ye  speak  sae  fair ; 
For  my  puir,  silly,  rhymin  clatter 

Some  less  maun  sair. 

Hale  be  your  heart,  hale  be  your  fiddle  ; 
Lang  may  your  elbuck  jink  and  diddle, 
To  chear  you  thro'  the  weary  widdie 

O'  warly  cares, 
Till  bairns'  bairns  kindly  cuddle 

Your  auld  grey  hairs. 

But,  Davie,  lad,  I'm  red  ye're  glaikit ; 
I'm  tauld  the  Muse  ye  hac  negleckit ; 
An'  gif  its  sac,  ye  sud  be  licket 

Until  yc  fyke  ; 
Sic  Uauns  as  you  sud  ne'er  be  faiket. 

Be  hain't  wha  like. 


>  Prenud  to  Uk-  Toems  of  DaTtd  SiUor,  publbbed  at  bUnar> 
nock,  VVJ. 
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For  me,  I'm  on  Parnassus'  brink, 
Rivin  the  words  to  gar  them  clink  ; 
Whylesdaez't  wi'  love,  whyles  daezt  wi'  driuk, 

Wi'  jads  or  masons  ; 
An*  whyles,  but  ay  owre  late,  I  think 

Braw  sober  lessons. 

Of  a'  the  thoughtless  sons  o'  man, 
Coramen'  me  to  the  bardie  clan ; 
£xcept  it  be  some  idle  plan 

O"  rhymin'clink. 
The  devil-haet,  that  I  sud  ban, 

They  ever  think. 

Nae  thought,  nae  view,  nae  scheme  o'  livin', 
Nae  cares  to  gie  us  joy  or  jjrievin': 
But  just  the  jwuchie  put  the  nieve  in, 

An'  while  ought's  there, 
Then  hillie,  skillie,  vvc  gae  scrivin', 

Au'  i'ash  nae  main 

Leczc  mc  on  rhyme  I  it's  ay  a  treasure, 
My  chief,  amaist  my  only  pleasure. 
At  liame,  a  liel,  at  wark,  or  leisure. 

The  Muse,  jxwr  hizzie ! 
The'  rough  and  luploch  be  her  measure, 

She's  seldom  lazy. 

Ilnud  to  the  Muse,  my  dainty  Davie : 
The  warl'  may  play  yoii  mony  u  shavie  ; 
Bui  for  the  Muse,  she'll  never  leave  ye, 

Tiio'  e'er  sac  jioor, 
Nii,  even  tlio'  Hm))in  wi'  the  spnvic 

TrHC  door  to  door. 


LORD  GREGORY. 

O  Mirk,  mirk  it  this  midnight  hour, 

And  loud  the  tempest's  roar  ; 
A  waefu'  wanderer  seeks  thy  tower, 

Lord  Gregory  ope  thy  door. 

An  exile  frae  her  father's  ha', 

And  a'  for  loving  thee ; 
At  least  some  pity  on  me  sUaw, 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  the  grove. 

By  bonnie  Irwine-side, 
Where  first  I  owu'd  that  virgin  love 

I  lang,  lang  had  denied  ? 

How  aften  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow. 

Thou  wad  for  ay  be  mine  ; 
And  my  fond  heart,  itsel  sae  true. 

It  ne'er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  heart,  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast  ? 
Thou  dart  of  Heav'n  that  flashest  by, 

O  wilt  thou  give  me  rest  1 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above. 

Your  willing  victim  see  1 
But  spare,  and  pardon  my  fause  loTC^ 

HLs  wmngs  to  heaven  and  ate  ! 


WINTER, 


Tax  wintry  west  extends  his  blast, 

An'  hail  an'  raiu  does  blaw  ; 
Oi\  the  stormy  north  sends  diivin  forlk 

The  blindin  sleet  an'  snaw  : 
"While  tumblin  biown,  the  bum  comes  down, 

An'  roars  ffae  bank  to  brae  ; 
An'  bird  an'  beast  in  covert  rest. 

An'  pass  the  heartless  day. 

•  The  sweeping  blast,  the  sky  o'crcast,'  • 

The  joyless  winter-day, 
I*t  others  fear, — to  me  more  dear 

Than  a'  the  pride  o'  May  : 
The  tempest's  howl,  it  soothes  my  soul, 

My  griefs  it  seems  to  join  ; 
The  leafless  trees  iny  fancy  picas*. 

Their  fate  resembles  mine  ! 

Thou  Power  Supreme,  whose  mighty  scheme 

These  woes  of  mine  fulfil ; 
Here,  firm,  I  rest,  they  must  be  best. 

Because  ihcy  arc  Thtf  Will  1 
Then  all  I  want  (O,  do  thou  grant 

This  one  request  of  mine  1^ 
Since  to  enjoif  thou  tlosl  deny, 

Assist  me  to  resign. 


■  Kt  Y«»i»>f< 


THE 

COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

INSCRIBED  TO  ROBERT  AIKIN,  ESQ. 


Let  not  ambition  mock  their  lueful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  gtanilour  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile. 
The  short  but  sunple  aimals  of  the  poor. 

CRAV. 


My  lov'd,  my  honour'd,  much  respected  fiieaJ 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homnge  pays  ; 
With  honest  pride,  I  scorn  each  selfish  end, 

My  dearest  meed  a  friend's  esteem  an'  praise ; 
To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays, 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester'd  scene  ; 
The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways; 

What  Aikin  in  a  cottage  would  have  been  ; 
.\h  1  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there 
I  ween  1 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi*  angry  sugU ; 
Tlie  sli.  rfning  winter-day  is  near  a  close, 

Tiie  miry  beasts  retreatin  frae  the  pleugh  ; 
The  black'nin  trains  o'  ciuws  to  their  repose : 

The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes. 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
llects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  an'  bis  hoes, 
llopin  the  morn  in  ease  an'  rest  to  spend, 
•\n'  weary,  o'er  the  muir,his  cowse  do«s  bfutie-^- 
ward  bend. 

E  3 
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At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Keneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree  ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  todlin,  stacher  tliro* 

To  meet  their  Dad  vvi'  flicht'rin  noise  and  glee: 
His  wee  bit  ingle  blinkin  bonnily. 

His  clean  hc:nlh-stane,histhrifiyit>»^<f'ssmile, 
Tiie  lispin  infant  prattlin  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  his  weary  carkin  carts  begnile. 
An'  maks  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  Jiis  toil. 

lu'lyve  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin  in. 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  sonic  lierd,  some  tentic  rin 

A  cannic  errand  to  a  ncebor  town  : 
'i'heir  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 

In  yonthfu'  bloom.  Love  sparklin  in  her  e'e. 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  bra  w  new  gown, 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  jicnny-fee. 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

Wi'  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  an'  sisters  meet. 

An'  each  for  other's  wcclfure  kindly  spiers. 
The  social  hours,  swift-wing'd  unnotic'd  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears ; 
The  parents,  partial,  c'e  their  hopcfu'  years  ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view  : 
The  mother  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  sheers, 

Garsauld  clacs  look  aniaist  aswcel'sthencwj 
^iC  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

Their  Master's  an'  their  Mistress's  comnmnd, 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey  : 
'  An'  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 

An'  ne'er,  tlio'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  j)luy ; 
An'  O  1  be  sure  to  fear  the  Loku  alway  \ 

An'  mind  your  (hitt/,  duly  morn  an'  night  I 
J. est  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 

Iinpluro  his  counsel  and  assistin  might ; 
They   never   tougitt  in   vain  that  Hxight  llic 
Ja'I'.o  aright  1' 
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But  hark  1  a  i-ap  comes  gently  to  tlic  door  ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  iiieanin  o'  the  same. 
Tells  how  a  iieebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  an'  convoy  her  hanie. 
The  wily  mother  sees  liic  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jennj/'s  c'e,  an'  flush  her  cheek  ; 
\Vi'  heart-struck  anxious  care.encjuircs  his  name. 

While  Jenny  hafUins  is  afraid  to  speak  ; 
Weel  pleas'd,  the  mother  hears,  its  nae  wild 
wortiikss  rake. 

Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  hini  ben; 

A  strappen  youth,  he  taks  the  mother's  eye  ; 
Blythc  Jenny  sees  the  visits  no  ill  ta'en  ; 

The  father  cracks  o'  horses,  pleuglis,  an'Rye- 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'crflows  wi'  joy. 
But  blale  an'  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  be  - 
have ; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 
What  maks  the  youth  sue  bashfu'  an'  sac 
grave ; 
Weel  pleas'd   to  think  her  bnirn  's  respected 
like  the  lave. 

O,  happy  love  I  where  love  like  this  is  found  '. 

O,  heartfelt  raptures :  bliss  beyond  compare  1 
I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round. 

An'  sitge  experience  bids  me  this  declare — 
'  If  hcav'n  a  draught  o'  lieav'niy  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair. 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale. 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the 
ev'ning  gale.' 

Is  there,  in  human  fonii,  that  bears  a  heart — 
A  wretch  I  a  villain  '.  lost  to  love  an'  truth  '. 

That  can,  wi'  studied,  sly,  ensnarin  art. 
Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspectiu  youth  ? 
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Curse  on  his  pcrjur'd  arts  1  tlisseniblin  smooth '. 

Arc  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exil'd  ? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  rclenlin  ruth, 

Points  to  the  parents  fondlin  o'er  their  child  ? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  an*  their  distrac- 
tion wild  ? 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board, 

The  healsomc  patfitch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food : 
The  soupc  the  only  hawkic  docs  aflcrd, 

That  "yoiit  the  kalian  snug:ly  chows  her  cood: 
The  dame  brings  forth  in  cumplimental  uiood. 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  wcel-haiu'd  kebbuck, 
fell. 
An'  aft  he's  prcst,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid ; 

The  frugal  wijlc,  garraious,  will  tell, 
How  twas  a  towniond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  lli|fe 
bell. 

Tlie  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  fonn  a  circle  wide  ; 
Tiie  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha"  bible,  ancc  his  father's  pride  : 
His  l)onnet  rev'rcntly  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  hafiets  wcarin  thin  an'  bare  ; 
Those  strains  that  ance  did  sweet  in 'Zion  glide. 

He  wales  a  jwrtion  wi' judicious  care; 
Au'  '  JjCt  us  tco)sfiip  Gou  1'  he  says,  wi'  so- 
lemn air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

Thcytunc  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblcstaini: 
Perhaps  Jhindfc's  wild  warblin  measurcR  rise, 

Or  plaintive  Marti/rs,  worthy  of  the  name: 
Or  noble  I'lv;i>i  beets  the  henv'n-wvnl  llanie, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotiti's  iioly  lajs: 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  arc  lame. 

The  tickled  ears  no  hrarl-fdl  raptures  raise  ; 
N)ic  unison  hue  tliey  with  <>ur  t'naloi's  j-raisc. 
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The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Aln-am  was  \\\e^  friend  of  God  on  high  ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny : 
Or  how  the  rot/al  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  iieaven's  avenging  ire  ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  or  wailing  cry ; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  lire 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christain  volume  is  the  theme. 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  wa«  shed  ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name, 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head  ; 

How  his  fast  followers  and  servants  sped, 
The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land; 

How  Af  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand  ; 

And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounc'd 
by  Heaven's  connuand. 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  Eternal 

King, 
The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  ; 

Hope  spring*  exulting  on  triumphant  wing, 
That  this  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days  : 

There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 
No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 

Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear; 

While  circling  time  moves  round  jnaneteraal 
sphere. 
Ccmpar'd  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art, 
"When  men  display  to  congregation  s  wide. 

Devotion's  every  grace,— except  the  heart  I 
The  i>o\\er,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert, 
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The  pompous  strain,  the  sacei'dotal  stole : 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the 
soul ; 
And  in  his  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enroll- 
Then  homeward  all  take  aflf their  sev'ral  way; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  profler  up  to  Hcav'n  the  warm  request. 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 
"NVould  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide  ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  tlicir  hearts  with  grace  divine 
preside. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scolia's  grandeur 
springs. 

That  makes  her  lov'd  athome,rcvcr"d  abroad  : 
Princes  and  lords  arc  but  the  breath  of  kings. 

'  An  honest  man's  the  noble  work  of  tiod  :' 
And,  ccrles,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind : 
M'hat  is  a   lordling's  ))on>p  ?  a  cumbrous  londj 

Disguising  wft  the  wretch  of  human  kinii, 
Sluitied  in  aits  of  hell,  in  wickedness  rcliu'dl 

O  Scotia  I  my  dear,  my  native  soil  1 

For  wliom   my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is 
sent ; 
X<ong  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil. 

Be  blest  with  licalth,  and  peace,  and  sweet 
content '. 
And  O  :  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  Luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  1 
Tjicn  howe'cr  crowns  and  coromtx  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  ]H>pulace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  lire  around  Ijicui'Uiucb-lov'd 
blc. 
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O  Thou  I  who  pour'd  tlie  patriotic  tide 

That  stream'd  through  Wallace's  undaunted 
heart  ; 
Who  dar'd  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die — the  second  glorious  part ; 
(The  patriot's  God,  peculiarly  thou  art. 

His  friend,  iuspirer,  guardian,  and  reward  I) 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  desert  ; 

But  still  the  patriot,  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bright  succession  raise,   her  ornament  and 
gaurd. 


TO     A 

MOUNTAIN  DAISY  , 

'IN  TL'RKINGONE  DOWN  WITH  THE  PLOl'CII. 
'IN    APRIL,     17S6. 

AV'ee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'j-, 
Thou'st  met  mc  in  an  evil  hour  : 
I'or  I  maun  crush  amaiig  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  ixjw'r. 

Thou  bounie  gem. 

Alus  1  its  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  boiinie  lark,  companion  meet  I 
Jicnding  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  speckled  breast, 
M'hen  upward  springing,  blythe  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 

(auld  blew  the  bitter-bitting  north 
V'pou  tliy  early,  humble  buth  ; 
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Yet,  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 

Scarce  rear'd  above  the  paicnt-carth 
Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flow'i-s  our  gardens  yield. 
High  shelt'ring  wootls  and  wa's  maun  shield; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  cloil  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scantie  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise, 
But  now  the  share  uptcars  thy  bed. 

An'  low^  thou  lies ! 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade, 
By  love's  simplicity  belray'd. 

And  guileless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd.  is  laid 

JLow  i'  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd, 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
'Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o'er  I 

Sneh  fate  to  suffeiing  worth  is  giy'n, 
"Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  lins  striv'n, 
By  liuman  ptidc  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  mis'ry's  brink, 
'Till  wrcnch'd  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heuv'n 

He,  ruin'd,  sink  I 

Kv'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  Daisy's  fair, 
'i'httt  futc  i»  ihiuc— no  distant  date  ; 
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Slern  Ruin's  pleugh-share  diives,  elate, 
Full  on  thy  bloom, 

Till  crush'd  beneath  the  fuiiow's  weight, 
Shall  be  thy  doom  '. 


EPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG  TRIEND.* 

3fflj/  ~  1778. 

I  LANG  hae  thought,  my  youthfu'  friend, 

A  something  to  hae  sent  you, 
Tho'  it  shou'd  aevve  nae  other  end, 

Then  just  a  kind  memento  ; 
But  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang, 

Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang  ; 

Perhaps,  turn  out  a  sermon. 

Ye'U  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad. 

And  Andrew  dear,  believe  me, 
Tfe'll  find  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  mucklc  they  may  grieve  ye  : 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought, 

Ev'n  when  your  end's  attained  ; 
And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  nought, 

Where  ev'ry  nerve  is  strained. 

rU  no  say  men  arc  villains  a'  ; 

The  real,  harden'd  wicked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law. 

Are  to  a  few  rcstricked  ; 
But  och,  mankind  are  unco  weak. 

An'  little  to  be  trusted  ; 
If  sf/fthe  wav'ring  balance  shake, 

It's  rarely  right  adjusted  1 


•  Mr.  A,  A.  Ailtlo,  now  rf livtJrtxxH ■  ttie  soa  ofRob^rt  Alki« 
E6<ir 
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Yet  tbey  wha  fa'  in  fortune's  strife, 

Tlieir  fate  we  should  nae  censure, 
For  still  th'  important  end  of  life 

They  equally  may  answer, 
A  man  niae  hae  an  honest  heart, 

Tho'  poortith  hourly  stare  him  ; 
A  man  may  tak  a  neebor's  paat. 

Yet  hae  nae  cath  to  spare  him. 

Ay  free,  aff  han'  your  stoiy  tell, 

When  wi'  a  bosom  crony ; 
But  still  keep  something  to  yourscl 

Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel  as  weel's  ye  can 

Frae  critical  dissection ; 
But  keek  thro'  ev'ry  ither  man, 

WV  sharpen'd  sly  ins})ection. 

The  sacred  lowe  o'  weel-plac'd  lore, 

Luxuriantly  indulge  it : 
But  never  tempt  ih'  illicit  rove, 

Tho'  naetliing  should  divulge  it : 
I  wave  the  quantum  o'  the  sin, 

The  hazard  o'  concealing ; 
But  och,  it  hardens  a'  within, 

And  petrifies  the  feeling  I 

To  catch  dame  Fortune's  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her  ; 
And  gather  gear  by  ev'ry  wile 

That's  justify'd  by  honour  1 
Nor  for  to  hide  it  in  a  he«lge. 

Not  for  a  train  attendant; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  inikpcmlant. 

The  fear  o'  Hell's  a  hangman's  whip 

To  hand  the  wretch  in  order  ; 
Out  whure  ye  feel  your  honour  grip, 

J^ct  that  ay  be  your  bonier ; 
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Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause — 

Debar  a'  side-pretences ; 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 

Uncaiing  consequences. 

The  great  Creator  to  revere, 

Must  sure  become  the  creature  ; 
But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear, 

And  ev'n  the  rigid  featuit; : 
Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range, 

Be  conij)laisance  extended ; 
An  alheitit  laughs  a  poor  exchange 

For  Dciiy  ofi'cndcd  1 

"When  rantin  round  in  pleasure's  ring, 

Religion  may  be  blinded  ; 
Or,  if  she  gie  a  random  fiing. 

It  may  be  little  minded  : 
But  when  on  life  we  re  terapest-driv'n, 

A  conscience  but  a  canker — 
A  correspondence  fix  d  wi'  Hea\'n, 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor. 

Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth, 

Your  heart  can  ne'er  be  wanting; 
May  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth. 

Erect  your  brow  undaunting  I 
In  iiloughnmn  phrase, — '  God  send  you  speed,* 

Still  daily  to  grow  wiser ; 
And  may  ye  better  reck  the  rede. 

Than  e'er  did  the  Hdviscr. 

R.  Burns. 


ON 

A  SCOTCH  BARD. 

BONE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES. 


A'  Ye  wlia  live  by  soups  o'  drink, 
A'  ye  Tvha  lire  by  crambo-clink, 
A'  ye  wha  live  au'  ucver  think, 

Come,  mourn  wi*  me  '. 
Our  BiJlie  's  giea  us  a'  jink, 

An'  owrc  the  sea. 

Lament  him  a'  ye  rantin  core, 
AVlia  dearly  like  a  random-splore  ; 
Nae  mair  he'll  join  the  merry  roar. 

In  social  key ; 
For  now  he's  ta'cn  anilher  shore. 

An'  owrc  the  sea. 

The  1)onnie  lasses  wecl  may  wiss  liim. 
An'  in  their  dear  petitions  place  him  : 
The  widows,  wives,  an'  a'  may  bless  him* 

Wi'  tcarfii'  c'c  ; 
For  wcel  I  wal  they'll  sairly  miss  him 

That's  owre  the  sciw 

O  Fortune,  Ihcy  hac  room  to  grumble  I 
iladtit  thou  ta'cn  ofl"  some  »h'oiisy  biimmic, 
Wha  can  do  nought  but  lyke  an'  tumble, 

'Twad  been  nae  plea  ; 
But  he  was  ](leg  as  ony  wimi'lc. 

That's  owrc  the  sea. 
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Auld,  cantie  Kyle  may  weepers  wear. 
An'  stain  them  wi'  the  saut,  saut  tear  : 
'Twill  mak  her  poor  auld  heart,  I  fear, 

In  flinders  flee ; 
He  was  her  Laureat  moiiie  a  year, 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

He  saw  misfortune's  cauld  Nor-west, 
Lang  musterin  up  a  bitter  blast ; 
A  jillet  brak  his  heart  at  last, 

111  may  she  be  I 
So  took  a  birth  afore  the  mast, 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

To  tremble  under  Fortune's  oummock. 
On  scarce  a  bcllyfu'  o'  drummock, 
"VVi'  his  proud  independent  stomach, 

Cou'd  ill  agree ; 
So,  row't  his  hurdles  in  a  hammock. 

An'  owre  the  sea. 

He  ne'er  was  gien  to  great  misguidio. 
Yet  coin  his  pouches  wad  na  bide  in  ; 
Wi'  him  it  ne'er  was  under  hidin  ; 

He  dealt  it  free  : 
The  muse  was  a'  that  he  took  pride  in. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Jamaica  bodies,  use  him  weel, 
Au'  hap  him  in  a  cozie  biel ; 
Ye'U  find  him  ay  a  dainty  chiel. 

An'  fu'  o'  glee  : 
He  wad  na  wrang'd  the  very  deil. 

That's  owre  the  sea. 

Fare  weel,  my  rhyme- composin  Billie  .' 
Your  native  soil  was  right  ill-willie ; 
But  may  you  flourish  like  a  lily. 

Now  bonnilie  I 
m  toast  ye  in  my  hindmost  gillie, 

Tho'  owre  the  sea. 


TO  A  HAGGIS. 


Fair  fa'  your  honest  sonsie  face. 
Great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin-race  1 
Aboon  them  a'  ye  tak  yonr  place, 

Painch,  tripe,  or  thairm : 
Weel  are  yc  wordy  o'  a  grace 

As  lang's  my  arm. 

The  groanin  trencher  there  ye  fill, 
Your  hurdics  like  a  distant  hill, 
Your  piri  wad  help  to  mend  a  mill 

In  time  o'  need. 
While  thro'  your  pores  the  dews  distil^ 

Like  amber  bead. 

His  knife  «ee  rustic-labour  di^ht. 
An'  cut  you  up  wi'  ready  slijiht, 
Trenchin  your  gushin  enlniils  bright 

l.ikc  ony  ditch ; 
An'  then,  O  what  a  glorious  sight, 

Warm-reckin  rich: 

Then,  horn  for  horn,  they  strcchtan'  stcire, 
Deil  tok  the  hin'most,  ou  they  drive. 
Till  a'  their  wcel  Bwall'd  kyles,  belyve. 

Are  bent  like  drums  ; 
Then  auld  guidman,  inaist  like  to  rive, 

Bithankit  hums. 

Is  there  that  o'er  his  French  ragout. 
Or  olio  that  wad  stuw  a  sow, 
OtJHcatet  wad  mak  hiiu  spew, 

Wi'  perfect  scunner, 
I/Ooks  dowQ  wi'  sneerin,  scorafu'  vicMc, 

On  ^i<;  a  dinner  : 
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Poor  devil  I  see  him  owre  his  trash, 
As  feckless  as  a  wither'd  rash, 
His  spindle  shank  a  guid  whip-lash, 

His  nieve  a  nit ; 
Thro'  bluidy  flood  or  field  to  dash, 

O  how  unfit  1 

But  mark  the  rustic,  haggis-fed. 

The  trembling  earth  resounds  his  tread  ; 

Clap  in  his  walie  nieve  a  blade. 

He'll  mak  it  whissle ; 
An'  legs,  an'  arms,  an'  heads  will  sned. 

Like  taps  o'  thrissle. 

Ye  Pow'rs,  wha  mak  mankind  your  care, 
An'  dish  them  out  their  dish  o'  iiEire, 
Auld  Scotland  wants  nae  skinkin  ware, 

That  jaups  in  luggics  : 
JBut,  if  ye  wish  her  gratefu'  pray'r, 

Gie  her  a  Haggis .' 


A  DEDICATION. 


GAVIN  ILVMILTON,  ESQ. 


Expect  na,  Sir,  in  this  narration, 
A  fleechin,  fleth'rin  dedication. 
To  rouse  you  up,  an'  ca'  you  guid. 
An'  sprung  o'  great  an'  noble  bluid ; 
Because  ye're  sirnam'd  like  his  Grace, 
Perhaps  related  to  the  race ; 
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Then  when  I'm  tir'd — an'  sae  are  ^e 
Wi'  mony  a  fulsome,  sinfu'  lie, 
Set  up  a  face,  how  I  stopt  short, 
JFor  fear  your  modesty  be  hurt. 

This  may  do — maun  do,  Sir,  wi'  them  wha 
Maun  please  the  great  folk  for  a  wmmefu' ; 
For  me,  sae  laigh  I  needna  bow. 
For,  Lord  be  thankit,  I  can  plough  ; 
An'  %vheu  I  downa  yoke  a  naig. 
Then,  Lord  be  thankit,  /  can  beg  ; 
Sae  I  shall  say,  an'  that's  nae  flatt'rln, 
It's  just  sic  poet,  an'  sic  patron. 

The  poet,  some  guid  angel  help  him. 
Or  else,  I  fear,  some  ill  aue  skelp  him. 
He  may  do  weel  for  a'  he's  done  yet. 
But  only  he's  no  just  begun  yet. 

The  jiatron  (Sir,  ye  mann  forgie  me, 
I  winna  lie,  come  what  will  o'  me,) 
On  ev'ry  hand  it  will  allow'd  be. 
He's  just — nae  better  than  he  frhou'd  be. 

I  readily  an'  freely  grant 
He  downa  see  a  poor  man  want ; 
What's  no  his  ain  he  winna  tak  it. 
What  ance  he  says  he  winna  break  it ; 
Ought  he  can  lend  he'll  no  refus'd. 
Till  aft  his  guidncss  is  abiis'd ; 
An'  rascals  whylci>  that  do  him  wrang, 
Ev'n  that  he  docs  na  mind  it  Inng. 
As  master,  landlord,  husband,  father. 
He  does  na  fail  his  pai't  in  either. 
But  then,  nue  thanks  to  him  for  a'  that ; 
Nae  godly  symptom  ye  can  ca'  that ; 
Its  naething  but  a  milder  feature, 
O'  our  p<K)r  sinfu'  corrupt  nature : 
Yc'll  got  the  best  o'  moral  norkf, 
'Mang  black  Gentoos  hu'  Tngau  Turks, 
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Or  hunters  wild  on  Ponotaxi, 

"Wha  never  heard  o'  orthodoxy. 

That  he's  tlie  poor  man's  friend  in  need, 

The  genlleman  in  word  an'  deed. 

It's  no  thro'  terror  o'  d-mn-tion ; 

It's  just  a  carnal  inclination. 

Morality,  thou  deadly  bane« 
Thy  tens  o'  thousands  thou  hast  slain  ; 
Vain  in  his  hope,  whose  stay  an'  trust  is 
In  moral  mercy,  tnith,  an'  justice. 

No— stretch  a  point  to  catch  a  plack ; 
Abuse  a  brother  to  his  back  ; 
Steal  thro'  a  winnock  to  a  wh-re. 
But  point  the  rake  that  taks  the  door ; 
Be  to  the  poor  like  ony  whunstane  : 
An'  baud  their  noses  to  the  gruuttane  : 
Ply  ev'ry  art  o'  legal  theivin ; 
Nae  matter,  slick  to  soimd  believtn.^ 

^     Learn  three-mile  pray 'rs,  an'  half-mile  graces, 
Wi'  weel-spread  looves,  an'  lang  wry  faces; 
Grunt  up  a  solemn,  lengthen'd  groan, 
An'  damn  a'  parties  but  your  own  ; 
I'll  warrant  then,  ye're  nae  deceiver, 
A  steady,  sturdy,  staunch,  believer. 

O  ye  wha  leave  the  springs  o'  Calvin, 
For  gumlie  dubs  o'  your  ain  delvin  : 
Ye  sons  o'  heresy,  an'  error, 
Ye'U  some  day  squeel  in  quakin  terror  ; 
When  vengeance  draws  the  sword  in  wrath. 
An'  in  the  fire  throws  the  sheath ; 
When  ruin,  wi'  his  swecpin  besom. 
Just  frets  till  Heavn  commission  gies  him  : 
While  o'er  the  harp  pale  mis'ry  moans, 
An'  strikes  the  ever-dcep'nin  tones, 
Still  louder  shrieks  an'  heavier  groaos  1 


;} 
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Your  pardon,  Sir,  for  this  digression, 
1  maist  forgai  my  dedication  ; 
But  when  divinity  comes  cross  me. 
My  readers  still  are  sure  to  lose  me. 

So,  Sir,  you  see  'twas  nae  daft  vapour. 
But  I  maturely  thought  it  proper. 
When  a'  my  works  I  did  review, 
To  dedicate  them,  Sir,  to  You ; 
Because  (ye  needna  tak  ill) 
I  thought  them  something  like  yoursel. 

Then  patronize  them  wi'  your  favour, 
An'  your  petitioner  shall  ever — 
I  had  amaist  said,  ever  pray. 
But  that's  a  word  I  needna  say  : 
For  prayin  I  hac  little  skill  o't ; 
I'm  baith  dead-swear,  and  wretched  ill  o't; 
Bat  I'se  repeat  each  jwor  man's  pray'r. 
That  kens  or  hears  about  you.  Sir 

*  May  ne'er  uiisfortHne's  growlin  barly, 
Howl  thro'  llie  dwcllin  o'  the  Clerk .' 
May  ne'er  his  geu'rous,  honest  heart, 
For  that  same  gen'rous  sjurit  smart. 
May  K******'s,  far  honour'd  uame 
l^ng  beet  his  liymeneal  flame, 
Till  Hamilton's  at  least  a  dizen. 
Are  fi-ae  their  nuptial  labours  risen 
Five  bonnie  lasses  round  their  tabic, 
An'  seven  braw  fellows,  stout  an'  able 
To  serve  their  king  an'  country  wecl, 
By  word,  or  pen,  or  pointed  steel  1 
May  health  an'  peace,  wi'  nuilual  rays, 
Shine  on  tha  cv'nin  o'  his  days  ; 
Till  his  wee  ctirlie  John's  ier-oe,  T 

"When  ebbin  life  nae  uiair  shall  flow,      '• 
The  last,  bad,  muuiufu'  rites  bestow.'    J 
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I  winna  wind  a  laiig  conclusion, 
Wi'  complimentary  eflfusion, 
But  while  your  wishes  and  endeavours 
Are  blest  wi  fortune's  smiles  an'  favours, 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  wi'  zeal  most  fervent. 
Your  much  indebted,  humble  servant. 

But  if  (which  pow'rs  above  prevent  1) 
Thai  iron-hearted  carl,  Want, 
Attended  in  his  grim  advances. 
By  sad  mistaks,  an'  black  mischances. 
While  hoi>es,  an'  joys,  an'  pleasures  fly  him, 
Mak  you  as  j)oor  a  dog  as  1  am, 
Your  humble  servant  then  no  more  ; 
I'or  who  would  humbly  serve  the  poor  I 
But  by  a  poor  man's  hopes  in  Heaver;  1 
While  recollection's  pow'r  is  g^ven. 
If  in  the  vale  of  humble  life, 
The  victim  sad  of  fortune's  strife, 
I,  through  the  tender  gushing  tear. 
Should  recognize  my  muster  dear, 
If  friendless  low,  we  met  together, 
Then,  sir,  your  hand,  my  friend  and  brother  1 


TO  A  LOUSE, 

ON  SEEINJ  ONE  ON  A  LADY'S  BONNET 
AT  CHURCH. 

Ha  1  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crawlin  ferlie  ? 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly  : 
1  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely, 

Owre  gauze  and  lace  : 
1'ho'  faith,  I  fear,  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  «ic  a  place. 
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Ye  ugly,  creepin,  blaslit  wonner. 
Detested,  shun'd  by  saunt  an'  sinner. 
How  dare  ye  set  your  fit  upoH  her, 

Sae  fine  a  lady  I 
Gae  somewere  else  an'  seek  your  dinner. 

On  some  poor  body, 

Swith  in  some  beggar's  haffet  squattle  : 
There  ye  may  creep,  an'  sprawl,  an'  sprattle 
Wi'  ither  kindred,  jumpin  cattle. 

In  shoals  an'  nations  ; 
Whare  horn  or  bane  ne'er  dare  unsettle 

Your  thick  plantations. 

Now  baud  you  there,  ye're  out  o'  sight, 
Below  the  fatt'rils,  snug  an'  tight ; 
Na,  £uth  ye  yet  1  ye'll  no  be  right 

Till  ye'Te  got  on  it^ 
The  vera  tapraost  tow'rin  height 

O'  Miss's  bonnet. 

My  sooth  '.  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out, 
As  plump  an'  gray  as  ony  grozet ; 

0  for  some  rank  mercurial  rozct, 

Or  fell  red  smedduni, 
I'd  gic  ye  sic  a  hearty  doze  o't> 

Wad  dress  your  drodduio. 

1  wad  na  been  surpris'd  to  spy 
You  on  an  aiild  wife's  flanncu  toy  ; 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  buy, 

On's  wyliccoat, 
But  Miss's  fine  Lunardi :  fie, 

How  daur  you  do't. 

O,  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  head, 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abroad  I 
Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  sjieed 

The  blaiitie's  makiu  ! 
Thae  wiuks  an'  finger-ends,  1  ditud. 

Arc  uolicc  tukiu  '■ 
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O  wad  some  pow'r  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  itliers  8«e  us  1 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us 

An'  foolish  notion : 
What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  iea'e  us, 

An'  ev'n  devotion  I 


EPISTLE  TO  J.   LAPRAIK. 


AN  OLD  SCOTTISH  BARD. 


April  1,  1785. 

While  briers  an'  woodbines  buddin  green. 
An'  paitricks  scraichin  loud  at  e'en, 
An'  niornin  pousie  whiddcn  seen, 

Inspire  my  Muse, 
This  freedom,  in  an  unknown  fricn', 

1  pray  excuse. 

On  Fasten-een  we  had  a  rockin, 

To  ca'  the  crack,  aw*  weave  our  stockin ; 

An'  there  was  niucklc  fun  an'  jokin, 

Ye  needna  doubt. 
At  lengfli  we  had  a  hearty  yokin 

At  sang  about. 

The  was  ae  sang,  aniang  the  rest, 
A  boon  them  a'  it  pleas'd  me  best. 
That  some  kind  husband  had  addrest 

To  some  sweet  wife  ; 
It  tbrill'd  the  heart  strings  thro"  the  breast, 

A'  to  the  life. 
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I'tc  scarce  heard  ought  describ'd  sae  wed, 
What  gen'rous,  manly  bosoms  feel ;       .  '*^'' 
Thought  I,  '  Can  this  be  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  Beatlie's  wark  1* 
They  laid  me  'twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  Muirkirk. 

It  pat  me  fidgin-fain  to  hear't. 
An'  sae  about  him  there  I  spier't. 
Then  a'  that  ken'd  him  round  declar'd 

He  was  ingine. 
That  nane  excell'd  it,  few  cam  near't, 

It  was  sae  fine. 

That  set  him  to  a  pint  of  ale. 

An'  either  douse  or  merry  tale, 

Or  rhymes  an'  sangs  he'd  made  himsel. 

Or  witty  catchei, 
'Tween  Inverness  an'  Tcviotdalc, 

He  had  few  matches. 

Then  up  I  gat,  an'  swore  an  ailh, 

Tho'  I  shon'd  pawn  m\  plcugh  an'  graith. 

Or  die  a  cadger  pownic's  death. 

At  some  dyke-back, 
A  pint  an'  gill  I'd  gie  them  baith 

To  hear  you  crack. 

But,  first  an'  foremost,  I  shou'd  tell, 
Amaist  as  soon  as  I  co\i'd  spell, 
I  to  the  crambo  jingle  fell. 

Tho'  rude  an'  rough. 
Yet  croonin  to  a  body's  scl. 

Docs  wccl  enough. 

I  am  nae  port,  in  a  sense. 

But  just  a  rhymrr,  like,  by  chance, 

.\n'  hue  to  Icarnin  nac  jMclcncc, 

Ycl,  wliul  tlic  matter  ? 
'Whene'er  my  Muse  docs  on  me  glance, 

J  jiugle  Ht  her. 
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Your  critic-folk  may  cock  their  nose. 
An'  say,  '  How  can  you  e'er  propose. 
You  wlia  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose. 

To  mak  a  sang  ?' 
But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learned  foes, 

Ye're  maybe  wrang. 

What's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools, 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools  ; 
If  honest  nature  made  yw\jool*. 

What  sairs  your  grammars, 
Yc'd  better  taen  up  spades  an*  shools. 

Or  knai)pin-hammcrs. 

A  set  o'  dull  conceited  hushes, 
Confuse  their  bruins  in  college  classes  I 
They  gang  in  stirks,  an'  come  out  asses. 

Plain  truth  to  speak  ; 
An'  syne  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o'  Greek  1 

Gic  me  ac  spark  o'  Nature's  fire, 
That's  a'  the  learning  1  desire  ; 
Then  Iho'  I  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire 

At  plough  or  cart, 
My  Muse,  tho'  hamely  in  attire, 

May  touch  the  heart. 

O  for  a  spunk  o'  Allan'i  glee  I 
Or  Fergusson's,  the  bauld  an'  slee. 
Or  bright  Lapruik's.  my  friend  to  be, 

If  I  can  hit  it  1 
That  would  be  lear  enough  for  me. 

If  I  could  get  it. 

Now,  Sir,  if  ye  hae  friends  enow, 
Tho'  real  friends  I  b'lieve  are  few, 
Yet,  if  your  catalogue  be  fou, 

I'se  no  insist ; 
But,  gif  ye  want  ae  friend  that's  true, 

I'm  on  your  list. 
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I  winna  blaw  about  mysel ; 

As  ill  I  like  my  fauts  to  tell : 

But  friends,  an'  folk  that  wish  me  well, 

They  sometimes  roose  me ; 
The'  I  maun  own,  as  monie  still 

As  sail',  abuse  me. 

There's  ae  weejaut  they  whyles  lay  to  me, 

I  like  the  lasses — Guid  forgie  me  I 

For  niouic  a  plack  they  wheedle  frae  me, 

At  dance  or  fair; 
May  be  some  ither  thing  they  gie  mc, 

They  weel  can  spare. 

But  Mauchlinc  race,  or  Maucfilhic  fair^ 
I  should  be  proud  to  meet   you  there : 
"We'se  gie  ae  night's  discharge  to  car-e, 

If  we  forgather , 
An'  hae  a  swap  o'  rhyniin  ware 

W'i'  aue  anithcr. 

The  four-gill  cap,  wc'se  gar  him  clatter. 
An'  kii-sen  him  wi'  rcekin  watter  ; 
Syne  we'll  sit  down  an'  tak  our  whittor 

To  cheer  our  heail : 
An'  faith,  we'se  be  ac<iuaintcd  better 

Before  wc  part. 

Awa  ye  selfish  warly  race, 

Whti  think  that  havins,  sense,  an'  grace, 

Ev'n  love  an'  friendship,  should  give  place 

To  catch  t/if  flack  .' 
I  dinjia  like  to  see  your  face, 

Nor  hear  your  crack. 

But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  charms, 
AVhosc  hearts  ihc  tide  of  kindness  warms, 
"Who  hold  your  Icitig  on  the  terms, 

•  Earli  aid  the  others,' 
Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  amis, 

My  fiicnds  my  Irotlicrs  '. 
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But,  to  conclude  ray  laug  epistle, 
As  my  auld  pen's  worn  to  the  grissel, 
Twa  lines  frae  you  wad  gar  me  fissle. 

Who  am,  most  fervent, 
While  I  can  either  sing,  or  whissle. 

Your  friend  and  servant 


EPISTLE  TO  THE  SAME. 

April  21st,  1785, 

Whiie  new-ca'd  kye  rout  at  the  stake, 
An'  pownies  reck  in  pleugh  or  braik. 
This  hour  on  e'eniu's  edge  I  take. 

To  own  I'm  debtor 
To  honest-hearted,  auld  Lapraik, 

For  his  kind  letter, 

Forjeskit  sair,  with  weary  legs, 
Rattlin  the  corn  out-owre  the  rigs. 
Or  dealing  thro'  amang  the  naigs 

Their  ten  hours  bite. 
My  awkart  muse  sair  pleads  and  begs 

I  would  na  write. 

The  tapetless,  ramfeczled  hizzie. 
She's  saft  at  best,  and  something  lazy. 
Quo'  she,  '  Ye  ken,  we've  been  sae  busy. 

This  month  an'  mair. 
That  trouth  my  head  is  grown  right  dizzie, 

An'  something  sair.' 

Her  dowff  excuses  pat  me  mad  ; 

•  Conscience,  (says  I)  ye  thowless  jad  ' 

F  3 
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I'll  write  an'  that  a  hearty  blau<l. 

This  vera  night ; 

So  dinna  ye  affront  your  trade, 

But  rhyme  it  right. 

'  Shall  bauld  Lapraik,  the  king  o'  hearts, 
The'  mankind  were  a  pack  o'  cartes, 
Koose  you  sae  weel  for  your  deserts, 

In  terms  sae  friendly  ; 
Yet  ye'U  neglect  to  shaw  your  parts, 

An'  thank  him  kindly '.' 

Sae  I  gat  paper  in  a  blink, 

An*  do%vn  gaed  stumpie  in  the  ink : 

Quoth  I  before  I  sleep  a  wink, 

I  vow  I'll  close  it ; 
An'  if  ye  winna  mak  it  clink. 

By  Jove,  I'll  prose  it. 

Sae  I've  begun  to  scrawl,  but  whether 
In  rhyme,  or  prose,  or  baith  thcgithcr. 
Or  some  hotch-potch  that's  rightly  neither. 

Let  time  mak  proof; 
But  I  shall  scribble  down  sonic  blether 

Just  clean  afl-loof. 

IVIy  worthy  friend,  ne'er  grudge  an'  carp, 
Tho'  fortune  use  you  hard  luul  sluup  : 
Come,  kittle  up  your  moorland  hurp, 

Mi'  glecsomc  touch! 
Ne'er  mind  how  Fortune  wnfl  an'  warp  : 

She's  but  a  b — h. 

She's  ffien  me  monic  n  jirl  un'  (leg. 
Sin  I  could  slriddle  owre  a  lig  ; 
Jhit  by  the  L— d,  tho'  1  sliould  beg 

■\Vi"  lyart  jiow, 
I'll  laugh,  an'  sing,  an'  shake  my  leg. 

As  laDg's  I  dow  ' 
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Now  comes  the  sax  aoid  twentieth  siianier 
I've  seen  the  bud  upon  tlie  tinimer, 
Still  persecuted  by  the  linimer 

Frae  year  to  year; 
But  yet  dispile  tlie  kittle  kimmer, 

1  Rub,  am  here. 

Do  ye  envy  the  city  Geut. 

Behind  a  kist  to  lie  an'  sklent, 

Or  purse-proud,  big  wi'  cent,  per  cent. 

An'  rauckle  wame. 
In  some  bit  brugli  to  represent 

A  Bailie's  name  ? 

Or  is't  the  paughty,  feudal  Thane, 
Wi'  ruffl  d  sark,  an'  glancing  cane, 
Wha  thinks  himsel  iiae  sheep-shank  banc; 

But  lordly  stalks. 
While  caps  an'  bonnets  afl'  are  taen. 

As  by  he  walks  ? 

'  O  thou  wha  gies  us  each  giiid  gift '. 
Gie  me  o'  wit  an'  sense  a  lift, 
Then  turn  me,  if  Thou  please,  adrift, 

Thro'  Scotland  wide 
Wi'  cit  nor  laii'ds  I  wadna  shift. 

In  a'  their  pride  '.* 

Were  this  the  charter  of  oiu-  state, 

♦  On  pain  o'  hell  be  rich  an'  ^jreat, 
Damnation  then  would  be  our  fate, 

Beyond  reniead : 
But,  thanks  to  Ueav'n,  that's  no  the  gate 
We  learn  our  creed. 

For  thus  the  royal  mandate  ran. 
When  first  the  human  race  began, 

*  The  social,  friendly  honest  man, 

Whate'er  he  be, 
'  Tis  he  fulfills  great  Nature's  plan. 
An'  none  but  he. ' 
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O  mandate,  glorious  and  divine  ! 
The  followers  of  the  ragged  Nine, 
Poor  thoughtless  devils '.  yet  may  shine 

III  glorious  light. 
While  sordid  sons  of  Mammon's  line 

Are  dark  as  night. 

Tho'  here  they  scrape,  an'  squeeze,  an'  growl, 
Their  worthless  nievefu'  of  a  soul 
May  in  some  future  carcass  howl. 

The  forest's  fright ; 
Or  in  some  day-detesting  owl 

May  shun  the  light. 

Then  may  Lapriak  and  Bums  arise. 
To  reach  their  native  kindred  skies. 
And  sing  their  pleasures,  hopes,  an' joys, 

In  some  mild  sphere, 
Still  closer  koit  in  friendships  ties 

Each  passing  year. 


TO  "W.  S*****N, 


May,  1785. 


1  Gat  your  letter,  winsome  Willie; 
"Wi'  gratefu'  heart  1  thank  you  bi-ftwlie ; 
The'  1  maun  say't,  1  wad  be  silly, 

An'  unco  vain. 
Should  1  believe,  my  coaxen  billie, 

Your  flatterin  straini 

But  r»e  bclierc  ye  kindly  meant  it, 
1  lud  be  laitb  to  think  yc  hiutcd 
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Ironic  satire,  sidelens  sklented 

On  my  poor  mnsie  ; 

Tho'  in  sic  phi-aisin  terms  ye've  penn'd  it 
I  scarce  excuse  ye. 

My  senses  wad  be  in  a  creel. 
Should  I  but  dare  a  hope  to  speel, 
Wi'  Allen,  or  wi'  Gilbertfeld, 

The  braes  o'  fame ; 
Or  Ferguson  .'  the  writer-cheil, 

A  deathless  name. 

(O  Fergtison  ■'  thy  glorious  parts, 

111  suited  law's  dry,  musty  arts  ; 

My  curse  upon  your  whunstane  hearts, 

Ye  Enbrugh  gentry ! 
The  tythe  o'  what  ye  waste  at  cartes 

Wad  stow'd  Lis  pantry  1 ) 

Yet  when  a  tale  comes  i'  my  head. 

Or  lasses  gic  my  heart  a  screed, 

As  whiles  they're  like  to  be  my  deed, 

(O,  sad  disease  1) 
A  kittle  up  my  rustic  reed: 

It  gies  me  ease. 

Auld  Coila  now  may  fidge  fu'  fain. 

She's  gotten  poets  o'  her  ain, 

Chiels  wha  their  chanters  winna  hain. 

But  tune  their  lays 
Till  echoes  a'  resound  again 

Her  weel-sung  praise. 

Nae  poet  thought  it  worth  his  while 
To  set  her  name  in  mcasur'd  stile  ; 
She  lay  like  some  unken'd-of  isle 

Beside  New  Hollan", 
Or  whare  wild-meeting  oceans  boil 

Bcsoulh  Magellan, 
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Ramsay  an'  famous  Ferguson 
Gied  Forth  an'  Tai/  a  lift  aboon ; 
Yarrow  an'  Tweed  to  monie  a  tunc, 

Owre  Scotland  rings. 
While  Irwin,  Lugar,  Ayr,  an'  Dooiiy 

Nae  body  sings. 

Th'  Illi'sits.  Tiber   Thames,  an'  Seine, 
Glide  sweet  in  roonie  a  tuneful  line  I 
But,  jrillie,  set  your  fit  to  niine. 

An'  cock  your  crest. 
We'll  gar  our  streams  an'  burnies  sliiuc 

Up  wi'  the  best. 

We'll  sing  auld  Coila's  plains  an'  fells. 
Her  moors,  red-brown  wi'  heather  bells. 
Her  bauks  an'  bmes,  her  dens  and  dells, 

M'here  glorious  Wallace 
Afl  bure  the  grec,  as  story  tells, 

Frae  Southron  billies. 

At  Wallace'  name  what  Scottish  blood 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood ! 
Ofl  have  our  fearless  fathei-s  stixnle 

By  Wallace  side. 
Still  pressing  onward  red-wat  shod. 

Or  glorious  dy'd. 

O  sweet  are  Coila's  haughs  an'  woods, 
When  lintwliiies  chant  aniang  the  buds, 
Andjinkin  hares,  in  amorous  wliids, 

Tiieir  loves  enjoy  ; 
While  thro'  the  braes  tlie  cushet  crootls 

M'ilh  wailfu'  cry  1 

Ev'n  winter  bleak  has  cliarms  to  mc, 
Wlicii  winds  rave  tliro'  the  nuked  tree  ; 
Or  frosts  on  hills  of  Ochiltree 

Arc  luMiry  gray: 
Or  blinding  drifit  wild  furious  flee, 

Dark'ning  the  dny ; 
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O  Natt0'e .'  a'  thy  shews  an'  forms 
To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms  I 
"Whether  the  summer  kindly  warms, 

Wi'  life  an'  light, 
Or  winter  howls,  in  gusty  storms. 

The  lang  dark  night '. 

The  muse  nae  poet  ever  fund  her. 
Till  by  himsel  he  leara'd  to  wander, 
Adown  some  trolling  burn's  meander. 

An'  no  think  laug  ; 
O  sweet,  to  stray  an'  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang '. 

The  warly  race  may  drudge  an'  drive, 
Hog-shouther,  jundie,  stretch  an'  strive, 
I.et  me  fair  nature's  face  descrive. 

And  I,  wi'  pleasure, 
Shall  let  the  busy,  gnmiling  hive 

Bum  owre  their  treasure. 

Farewcel,  '  my  rhyme-composing  brither '.' 
We've  been  owre  lang  unkcn'd  to  ither  : 
Now  let  us  lay  our  heads  thegither. 

In  love  fratenial: 
May  envy  wallop  in  a  tether, 

Black  fiend,  infernal  I 

While  Highlandmen  hate  tolls  an'  taxes : 
While  moorlan'  herds  like  guid  fat  bnudes : 
While  terra  firtna,  on  her  uxis 

Diurnal  turns. 
Count  on  a  friend,  in  faith  an'  practice, 

In  Robert  Bums. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

j\Iy  memory's  no  worth  a  preen  : 
I  had  a  inuiit  forgollcn  clean. 
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Ye  bade  me  write  you  what  they  mea» 
By  this  new  light, 

'Bout  which  our  herds  sae  aft  hae  been 
Maist  like  to  fight. 

In  days  when  mankind  were  but  callans 

At  grammcr,  logic,  an'  sic  talents, 

They  tO(A  nae  pains  their  speech  to  balance. 

Or  rules  to  gie, 
But  spak  their  thoughts  in  plain,  bi-aid  lallans, 

Like  you  or  me. 

In  thae  auld  times,  they  thought  the  Moon, 
Just  like  a  sark.  or  pair  o'  shoon. 
Wore  by  degrees,  till  her  last  roon 

Gaed  past  their  viewing. 
An'  shortly  after  she  was  done 

They  gat  a  new  ane. 

This  post  for  certain  undisputed  ! 

It  ne'er  cam  i'  their  heads  to  doubt  it. 

Till  chiels  gat  up  an'  wad  confute  it. 

An'  ca'd  it  wrang; 
And  mnckle  din  there  was  about  it, 

Baith  loud  an'  lang. 

Some  herds,  weel  learn'd  ujw'  the  bcuk, 
Wad  threap  auld  folk  the  thing  misteuk ; 
For  'twas  the  auld  moon  turn'd  a  ncuk, 

An'  out  o'  sight. 
An  backlins-comin,  to  the  leuk. 

She  grew  niair  bright 

This  was  deny'd — it  was  affirm'd  ; 

The  herdt  an'  hissels  were  ala«-ni"d  ; 

The  rcv'rcnd  gruy-bcard»  rav'd  an'  storm'd 

That  beardless  laddies 
Should  think  they  better  were  inforni'd 

Thau  tiicir  auld  daddies. 
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Frae  less  to  mair  it  gaed  to  sticks : 
Frae  words  an'  aiths  to  clours  an'  nicks  ; 
An'  monie  a  fallow  gat  his  licks, 

Wi'  hearty  crunt ; 
An'  some,  to  learn  them  for  their  tricks, 

Were  Lang'd  an'  brunt. 

This  game  was  play'd  in  monie  lands, 
An'  auld  /zg/it  caddies  bure  sic  hands. 
That  faith,  the  youngsters  took  the  sands 

Wi'  nimble  shanks. 
Till  ilairds  forbade,  by  strict  commands, 

Sic  bluidy  pranks. 

But  new  light  herds  gat  sic  a  cowe. 
Folk  thought  them  ruin'd  stick-and-stowe, 
Till  now  araaist  on  ev'ry  knowe. 

Yell  find  ane  plac'd; 
An'  some,  their  new  light  fair  avow. 

Just  quite  barefac'd. 

Nae  doubt  the  auld  light  Jlocks  are  bleatin  \, 
Their  zealous  herds  ai'e  vex'd  an'  sweaten  ; 
Mysel',  I've  even  seen  them  greetin 

Wi'  girnin  spite, 
To  bear  the  Moo?i  sae  sadly  lie'd  on 

By  word  an'  write. 

But  shortly  they  will  cowe  tie  louns  ! 
Some  auld  light  herds  in  neebor  towns 
Are  mind't,  in  things  they  ca'  balloons. 

To  tak  ft  flight. 
An'  stay  a  month  amang  the  Moons 

An'  see  them  right. 

Guid  observation  they  will  gie  them  ; 

An'  when  the  auld  mooti's  gaun  to  lea'c  them, 

The  hindmost  shaird,  they'll  fetch  it  wi'  them, 

Just  i'  their  pouch. 
An'  when  the  new  light  l)illics  see  them 

I  think  thcv'U  crouch  5 
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Sac,  ye  observe  that  a'  this  clatter 

I5  naething  but  a  '  moonshine  matter ;' 

But  the'  dull  prose-folk  Latin  splatter 

In  logic  tulzie, 
I  hope,  we  bardies  ken  some  better 

Tliep  mind  sic  brulzie. 


EPISTLE   TO  J.  RANKINE, 


INCLOSING  SOME  POEMS. 

O  Rough,  rude,  ready-witted  Rankine, 
The  wale  o'  cocks  for  fun  an'  drinkin  '. 
There's  raony  godly  folks  are  thinkin. 

Your  dreams  *  an'  tricks 
Will  send  you,  Korah-likc,  a-sinkin, 

Slraught  to  auld  Nick's. 

Ye  hac  sae  mony  cracks  an'  cants, 
An'  in  your  wicked,  druken  rants, 
Ye  mak  a  devil  o'  the  saunts, 

An'  fill  them  fu' ; 
An'  then  their  failings,  flaws,  an'  wants, 

Are  a'  seen  thro'. 

Hypocrisy,  in  mercy  spare  it ! 
That  holy  robe,  O  dinna  tear  it  '. 
Sparc't  for  their  sakcs  wha  often  wear  it, 

The  lads  in  black  ; 
But  your  curst  wit,  when  it  comes  near  it, 

Rives' t  all"  I  heir  back. 


•  A  I  >rialn  Iminacgw  drMua  uf  bit  WH  UMm  iiuUi>|  a  noiN  1 
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Think,  wicked  sinner,  wlia  ye're  skaithing-. 
It's  just  the  Blue-gown  badge  an'  claithing 
O'  sauats ;  tak  that,  ye  lea'e  them  naclhin^ 

To  ken  them  by, 
Frae  ony  unregencrate  heathen 

Like  you  or  I. 

I've  sent  yon  here  some  rhymin  ware, 
A'  that  I  bargain'd  for  an'  mair ; 
Sae,  when  ye  hae  an  hour  to  spare, 

I  will  expect 
Yon  sang,*  ye'U  scu't  wi'  cannie  care, 

An'  no  neglect. 

Tho'  faith,  sma'  heail  hae  I  to  sing  1 
My  Muse  dow  scarcely  spread  her  wing  I 
I've  play'd  mysel  a  bonnie  spring, 

An'  danc'd  my  fill : 
I'd  better  glen  an'  saird  the  king. 

At  Bunker's  Hill. 

'Twas  ae  night  lately  in  my  fun, 

I  gaed  a  rovin  wi'  the  gnn, 

An'  brought  a  paitrick  to  the  gioin, 

A  bonnie  hen. 
An'  as  the  twilight  was  begun. 

Thought  nane  wad  ken. 

The  poor  wee  thing  was  little  hurt, 

I  stiuikit  it  a  wee  for  sport, 

Ne'er  thinkin  they  wad  fash  me  for't ; 

But,  deil-ma-carc  1 
Somebody  tells  the  poacher  court 

The  hale  aftUir. 

Some  auld  us'd  hands  had  ta'en  a  note, 
That  sic  a  hen  had  got  a  shot : 


*  A  bong  h«  lud  promised  the  Author. 
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1  was  suspected  for  the  piot ; 

I  scom'd  to  lie  : 
Se  gat  the  whisslc  o'  my  groat, 

An'  pay't  the  fee. 

But,  by  my  gun,  o'  guns  the  wale. 
An'  by  my  ponlher.  an'  my  hail. 
An'  by  my  hen,  an'  by  her  tail, 

1  vow  an'  swear  I 
The  game  shall  pay  o'er  moor  an'  dsJe, 

For  this,  neist  year. 

As  soon's  the  clockin-time  is  bye. 
An'  the  wee  pouts  begin  to  C17, 
L. —  d,  I'se  hae  sportin  by  an'  by. 

For  my  guid  guinea : 
Tho'  I  shou'd  herd  the  buckskin  kyc 

For't,  in  Virginia. 

Trowth,  they  had  muckle  for  to  blame  '. 
'Twas  neither  broken  wing  nor  limb. 
But  twa-thrce  draps  about  the  wame 

Scarce  thro'  the  feathers; 
An'  baith  a  yellow  George  to  claim, 

An'  thole  their  blethers  I 

It  pits  me  ay  as  mad's  a  hure ; 

So  1  can  rhyme  nor  write  nae  mair ; 

But  paintjiL'orths  again  is  fair, 

>Vhan  lime's  cxpedicot 
Meanwhile  I  am,  respected  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient. 


ELEGY 

ON 

CAPTAIN  MATTHEW  HENDERSON, 

A  QENTtEMAN  WHO  HELD  THE  PATENT  FOR  HIB 
HONOURS  IMMEDIATELY  FROM  HEAVEN  t 


But  now  bi>  radiant  coune  1<  run. 
For  Matthew's  coune  was  bright: 

His  soul  was  like  ihe  glorious  tun, 
A  matchless  heavenly  light. 


O  DEATH  !  thou  tyrant  fell  and  bloody  1 
The  meikle  devil  wi'  a  woodie 
Haurl  thee  hame  to  his  black  smiddie, 

Oe'r  hurcheon  hide». 
And  like  stock-fish  come  o'er  his  studdie 
Wi'  thy  auld  sides  '. 

He's  gane,  he's  gane  1  he's  frae  us  torn. 
The  ae  best  fellow  e'er  was  born  1 
Thee,  Matthew,  Nature  s  s^l'  shall  mourn 

By  wood  and  wild, 
Where,  haply,  pity  strays  forlorn, 

IVae  man  exil'd. 

Ye  hills,  near  neebors  o'  the  starns. 
That  proudly  cock  yonr  cresting  cairns 
Ye  cliffs,  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearns. 

Where  echo  shiiubers  1 
Come  join,  ye  Nature's  sturdiest  bairns. 

My  wailing  numbers  '. 

Mourn,  ilka  grore  the  cushat  kens  1 
Yc  hazly  shaws  aud  briery  dens  1 
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Ye  bumies  wlmplin  down  your  glens, 
Wi  toddlin  din, 

Or  foaming,  Strang  wi'  hasty  siens, 
Frac  iin  to  Lin. 

Mourn  little  harebells  o'er  the  lee  ; 
Te  stately  foxgloves  lair  to  see  ; 
Ye  woodbines  hanging  bonnilie. 

In  scented  bow'rs ; 
Ye  roses  on  your  thorny  tree, 

The  first  o'  flow'rs. 

At  dawn,  when  cv'ry  grassy  blade 

Drops  with  a  diamond  at  his  bead, 

At  ev'n,  when  beans  their  fragrance  shade, 

i   th  rustling  gale, 
Ye  maukins  whiddin  thro"  the  glade, 

Come  join  my  wail. 

Mourn,  ye  wee  songsters  o'  tiie  wood  ; 
Ye  grouse  that  craj)  tlic  hcalhcr  bud  ; 
Ye  curlews  calling  thro'  a  clud; 

Ye  whistling  plover; 
And  mourn,  ye  whin-inji  pailnik  bi-ood ; 

He's  gane  for  ever  I 

Mourn,  sooty  coots  and  -speckled  teals, 
Ye  fisher  herons,  watching  eels  , 
Y^e  duck  and  drake,  wi  airy  wheels 

Circling  the  lake  ; 
Y^c    bittieus,  till  the  quagnure  rceU, 

Hair  for  his  sake. 

Mourn  cLun'ring  craiks  at  close  o'  day, 
*Mang  fields  o'  flowering  clover  gay  ; 
And  when  ye  wing  your  annual  way 

Frae  our  cauld  sliore, 
Tell  tbae  far  wnrlds,  wha  lies  in  elay, 

\\ham  we  deplore. 
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Ye  houlets,  frae  your  ivy  bow'r, 
In  some  auld  tree  or  eldritch  tow'r, 
What  time  the  moon,  wi  silent  giowr, 

Sets  up  her  horn, 
Wail  thro'  the  dreary  midnight  hour 

Till  vvaukrife  morn  '. 

O  rivers,  forests,  hills,  and  plains  1 
Oft  have  ye  heaid  my  canty  strains ; 
But  now,  what  else  for  me  remains 

But  tales  of  woe  ? 
And  frae  my  een  the  drapping  rains 

Maun  ever  flow. 

ftlourn,  spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year  I 
Ilk  cowslip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear  : 
Thou,  simmer,  while  each  corny  spear 

Shoots  up  its  head, 
Thy  gay,  green,  flowery  tresses  shear, 

For  him  that's  dead  ! 

Thou  autumn,  wi'  thy  yellow  hair. 
In  grief  thy  sallow  mantle  tear. 
Thou  winter,  hurling  thro'  the  air 

The  roaring  blast, 
Wide  o'er  the  naked  world  declare 

The  worth  we've  lost  I 

IVIoum  him,  thou  sun,  great  source  of  light ! 
Mourn,  Empress  of  the  silent  night  I 
And  you,  yc  twinkling  starnies  bright. 

My  Matthew  mourn; 
For  through  your  orhs  he's  ta'cn  his  flight, 

Ne'er  to  return. 

O,  Henderson,  the  man  1  the  brither  I  j 
And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  ever  1 
And  hast  thou  crost  tliut  unknown  river, 

Life's  dreary  bound  ! 
Like  thee,  where  shall  I  find  anil  her. 

The  world  around '. 
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Go  to  your  sculptur'd  tombs,  ye  Great, 
In  a'  the  tinsel  trash  o'  state  I 
But  by  thy  honest  turf  I'll  wait, 

Thou  man  of  worth  I 
And  weep  the  ae  best  fellow's  fate 

E'er  lay  in  earth. 


THE   EPITAPH, 


Stop,  passenger '.  my  story's  brief, 
And  truth  I  shall  relate,  man ; 

I  tell  na  common  tale  o'  grief, 
For  Matthew  was  a  great  man. 

If  thou  uncommon  merit  hast. 

Yet  sgurn'd  at  fortunes  door,  man ; 

A  look  of  pity  hither  cast. 

For  Matlhew  was  a  poor  man. 

If  thou  a  noble  sodger  art. 

That  passesl  by  this  grave,  man. 

There  moulders  here  a  gallant  heart ; 
For  Matlhew  was  a  brave  man. 

If  thou  on  men,  their  works  and  ways, 
Canst  ihrow  uncommon  light,  man  ; 

Here  lies  wha  weel  had  won  thy  praise, 
For  Matthew  was  a  bright  man. 

If  thou  at  friendship's  sacred  ca' 
Wad  life  itself  resign,  man  ; 

Thy  sym|>atlietic  tear  maun  fa'. 
For  Matthew  was  a  kind  man  I 

If  thou  art  staunch  without  a  stain. 
Like  the  unchanging  blue,  man. 

This  %viis  a  kinsman  o'  thy  ain. 
For  Mnllhcw  was  u  true  man. 
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If  thou  bast  wit,  and  fun,  and  fire. 
An'  ne'er  guide  wine  did  fear,  man, 

This  was  tby  biJlie,  dam,  and  sire, 
For  Matthew  was  a  queer  man. 

If  ony  whiggisb  w  biggin  sot, 

To  blame  poor  Matthew  dare,  mao, 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  bis  lot, 
Tor  Matthew  was  a  rare  man, 


LAMENT 
OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS, 

ON  THE  APPRO ACU  OF  SPRING. 

Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 

On  every  blooming  tree. 
And  spreads  her  sheets  o'  daisies  white 

Out  o'er  the  grassy  lea  : 
Now  Phoebus  cheers  the  chi^stal  streams, 

And  glads  the  azure  skies; 
Hut  naught  can  glad  the  weaiy  wight 

That  fast  in  durance  lies. 

Now  lav'roeks  wake  the  merry  morn, 

Aloft  on  dewy  wing ; 
The  mtrle,  in  his  noontide  bow'r, 

Makes  woodland  echoes  ring  ; 
The  mavis  wild  wi'  many  a  note, 

Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest : 
In  love  and  freedom  they  rejoice, 

WV  care  uw  thrall  opprest. 

G 
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Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank. 

The  piimrose  down  the  brae ; 
The  hawthorn's  budding  in  the  glen, 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae  : 
The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 

May  rove  their  sweets  aniang; 
But  I,  the  Queen  of  a'  Scotland, 

Maun  lie  in  prison  sti-ang. 

1  was  the  Queen  o'  bonnie  France,. 

Where  happy  I  hae  been ; 
Fu'  lightly  raise  1  iu  the  morn. 

As  blythe  lay  down  at  e'en  : 
And  I'm  the  sov'reign  of  Scotland, 

And  monie  a  traitor  there  ; 
Yet  here  I  lie  in  foreign  bands. 

And  never-ending  care. 

But  as  for  thee,  thou  false  woman, 

My  sister  and  my  fae. 
Grim  rengeance,  yet,  shall  whet  a  sword 

That  thro'  thy  soul  shall  gae : 
The  weeping  blood  in  woman's  breast 

Was  never  known  to  tlree  1 
Nor  th'  balm  that  draps  on  wounds  of  woe 

Frae  woman's  pitying  e'c. 

My  son  !  my  son  !  may  kinder  stars 

Upon  thy  fortune  shine  : 
And  may  those  pleasures  gild  thy  reign. 

That  ne'er  wad  blink  on  mine  ! 
Cod  keep  thee  fruc  thy  mother's  fae* 

Or  turn  their  lu-arts  to  thee ; 
And  wlicre  thou  muot'st  thy  mothers  fiieni 

RcnK'niber  him  for  me  ! 

O  !  soon  to  me  may  summer-suns 

Nae  mair  light  up  the  morn  ! 
Nac  niuir  to  me  the  autumn  wind^ 

Wave  o"t>  ihf  vellow  corn  1 
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And  in  the  narrow  liouse  o'  death 

LiCt  winter  round  me  rave  ; 
And  the  next  flovv'i-s,  that  deck  the  spring, 

Bloom  ou  my  peaceful  grave. 


LAMENT 


JAMES-  EARL  OF  GLENCAIRN. 

The  wind  blew  hollow  frae  the  hills. 

By  fits  the  sun's  departing  beam 
Look'd  on  the  fading  yellow  woods 

That  wav'd  o'er  Lugai"'s  winding  stream : 
Beneath  a  craigy  steep,  a  bard, 

Laden  with  years  and  mcikle  pain. 
In  lend  lament  bewail'd  his  lord, 

Whom  death  had  all  untimely  ta'en. 

He  lean  d  him  to  an  ancient  uik, 

"Whose  trunk  was  mould'ring  down  with  years; 
His  locks  were  bleached  white  with  time, 

His  hoary  cheek  was  wet  wi'  tears ; 
And  as  he  touch  d  his  tremblijig  harp, 

And  as  he  tun'd  his  doleful  sang. 
The  winds,  lamenting  through  their  caves  , 

To  echo  bore  the  notes  alang. — 

'  Ye  scatter'd  birds,  that  faintly  sing 

The  iclifsoi  the  vernal  quire  I 
Ye  woods  that  slied  on  a'  the  winds 

Tli<  hoooms  of  the  aged  year  I 
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A  few  short  months,  and  ghid  and  gay, 
Again  ye'll  charm  the  ear  and  e'e; 

But  nocht  in  all  revolving  time 
Can  gladness  bring  again  to  me. 

'  I  am  a  bending  aged  tree, 

That  long  has  stood  the  wind  and  rain 
But  now  has  come  a  cruel  blast, 

And  my  last  hald  of  earth  is  gane : 
Mae  leaf  o'  mine  shall  greet  the  spring, 

Nae  simmer  sun  exalt  my  bloom  ; 
But  I  maun  lie  before  the  storm, 

And  ilhers  plant  them  in  my  room, 

•  I've  seen  sae  mony'changefu'  years. 
On  earth  I  am  a  stranger  grown ; 

I  wander  in  the  ways  of  men, 

Alike  unknowing  and  unknown  : 
Unheard,  unpitied,  unrcliev'd, 

I  bear  ulanc  my  lade  o'  care. 
For  silent,  low,  on  beds  of  dust, 

Liie  a'  that  would  my  sorrows  share. 
'  And  last,  (the  sum  o'  a'  my  griefs  I) 

My  njblc  niasler  lies  in  clay ; 
The  tlower  among  our  barons  bold. 

His  country's  pride,  his  country's  stay ; 
hi  weary  being  now  I  pine. 

For  a'  the  '  life  of  life'  is  dead. 
And  ho|>e  lias  left  my  ugcd  ken. 

On  forward  wing  for  ever  fled. 

•  Awake  thy  last  sad  voice,  my  hari>l 
Tiic  voice  of  woe  and  wild  des^)air  '. 

Awake,  resound  thy  latest  lay. 
Then  slet-p  in  silence  ever  mair  ! 

And  llutti.  my  lust,  best,  only  friend, 
That  filk'sl  an  untimely  tomb. 

Accept  this  tribute  from  the  bard 

Thou  brouniit  froui  lorlunt'ii  mirkcsbgl 
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'  In  poverty's  low  barren  vale. 

Thick  mists,  obscure,  involv'd  me  round; 
Though  oft  I  turn'd  the  wistful  eye, 

Nae  ray  of  fame  was  to  be  found  : 
Thoufound'st  me,  like  the  morning  sun 

That  melts  the  fogs  in  limpid  air, 
The  friendless  bard  and  imstic  song, 

Became  alike  thy  fostering  care. 

'  O  1  why  has  worth  so  short  a  date  ? 

While  villians  ripen  grey  with  time  I 
Must  thou,  the  noble,  generous,  great. 

Fall  in  bold  nmuhood's  hardy  prime  '. 
Why  did  I  live  to  see  that  day  ? 

A  day  to  me  so  full  of  woe  ? 
O  I  had  I  met  the  mortal  shaft 

Which  laid  my  benefactor  low  I 

'  The  brideg^'oom  may  forget  the  bride 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen ; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  bead  an  hour  has  been ; 
The  motiier  may  forget  the  child 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee  : 
But  I'll  remember  thee,  Glencairn, 

Aud  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me  V 


TAM   O'   SHANTER, 

A    TALE. 


of  Brownjis  and  of  BogilU  ftill  i«  this  bukf , 

GAWIM    DOUGLAS. 


When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
An'  drottlby-neebors,  neebore  meet, 
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As  market-days  arc  wearin  late, 
An"  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate  ; 
"While  we  sit  bousin  at  the  nappy, 
An'  getlin  fou  an'  unco  happy. 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  an'  stiles, 
That  lie  between  us  an'  our  hame, 
"Where  sits  our  sulky  s\illen  dame, 
Gathrin  her  brows  like  gath'rin  storm, 
Nursin  her  \\i-ath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tmn  o'  Shantcr, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses, 
For  honest  men  an'  bonnie  lasses.) 

O  Tarn  ■'  hadst  thou  but  been  sae  wise, 
As  taen  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice  '. 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skelliim, 
A  blelherin,  blusterin.  drunken  blellum  ; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  na  sober. 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller. 
Thou  sat  as  lapg  as  thou  had  siller  ; 
That  cv'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  an'  thee  got  i-oarin  fou  on 
That  at  the  L — d's  house,  even  on  Sunday, 
Thou  sat  wi'  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied  that  late  or  soon, 
Thou  wou'd  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon  ; 
Or  catch'd  wi'  wnrlocks  i'  the  mirk, 
£y  Allotcat/'s  auld  hunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  dames  !  it  gars  me  gicct, 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet, 
How  mony  lengthcn'd  sage  advices. 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises  ! 

But  to  our  talc  :  Ac  market  night, 
Turn  hud  ^ct  plaitfglf'uucu  right ; 
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Tast  by  an  ingle,  bleezin  finely, 

Wi'  reamin  swats,  that  drank  divinely ; 

An'  at  his  elbow,  souter  Johnny, 

His  ancient,  trusty,  diouthy  crony  ; 
Tarn  lo'ed  him  like  a  very  bnther ; 

They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 

The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  an'  clatter  ; 
An'  ay  "the  yill  was  growin  better  ; 
The  lan'lady  an'  Tam  grew  gracious  ; 
"Wi'  favours,  secret,  sweet  an'  precious  : 
The  souter  Vauld  his  queerest  stories  : 
The  lan'lord's  laugh  was  ready  chonis  : 
The  storm  without  might  rair  an'  mssle, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whissle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sac  happy. 
E'en  drown'd  hinisel  amang  the  nappy. 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure, 
The  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleasure  : 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tnm  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  it's  bloom  is  shed ; 

Or  like  the  snaw-fa's  i'  the  river, 

A  moment  white— then  melt  for  ever; 

Or  like  the  borealis  race. 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  the  place  ; 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 

Evanishin  amid  the  storm. — 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide ; 

The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ndc ; 

That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane 

That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in ; 

An'  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in. 

As  ne'er  poor  siuuer  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  it's  last 

The  lattliu  show'is  rose  on  the  blast ; 
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The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallow'd ; 
lioutl,  deep,  an'  lang,  the  thunder  bellow'd  : 
That  night,  a  wean  might  understand, 
The  deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  grey  mare,  Meg, 
(A  better  never  lifted  leg,) 
Tarn  skelpit  on  through  dub  an'  mire, 
Despisin  wind,  an'  rain,  an'  fire  ; 
Whylcs  haudin  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet ; 
■\V'hyles  croonin  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet ; 
Whyles  glow'rin  round  wi'  prudent  cares, 
I^cst  bogles  catch  him  unawares  : 
Kirk-Alloway  was  drawin  nigli, 
M'hare  ghaists  an'  houlets  nightly  cry. — 

By  this  time  he  was  'cross  the  ford, 
Whai-e  in  the  suaw  the  chapman  smoor'd ; 
An'  past  the  bricks  an'  niuckle  stane, 
AVhare  drunken  Charlie  brnk's  neck-banc  ; 
An'  through  the  whins,  an'  bye  the  cairn, 
"Whare  hunters  fund  the  murder'd  bairn  ; 
An'  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  hersel.— 
liefore  him  Doon  pours  a'  her  floods ; 
The  doublin  storm  roars  through  the  woods ; 
The  lightnins  flash  frae  pole  to  pole  ; 
Near,  an'  mair  near  the  thunders  roll ; 
When,  glimnicrin  through  the  groanin  trees, 
Kirk-Alloway  st'tm'd  in  a  blccze  ; 
Tiirough  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancin  ; 
An'  loud  resounded  mirth  an'  danein. — 

Inspirin  bauld  John  Harloycorn  I 
What  dangers  thou  can  nuik  us  scorn  I 
"Wi*  tippftiiii/,  we  fear  nuc  evil, 
"Wi'  unquibac,  we'll  face  the  devil  I — 

The  swats  sac  ream'd  in  Tammif't  noddir. 
Fair  play,  he  cai'd  na  deiU  a  Imddlc. 
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But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonish'd, 
Till,  by  the  heel  an'  hand  admonish'd, 
She  ventui'd  tbiward  oil  the  light : 
An',  vow  !   Tarn  saw  an  unco  sight  1 
Warlocks  an'  witches  in  a  dance ; 
Nae  cotillion  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  an'  reels, 
Put  life  an'  mettle  in  their  heels, 
A  winuock-biinker  in  the  east, 
Tliere  sat  Auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast ; 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large, 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge  : 
He  screw'd  the  pipes,  an'  garl  them  skirl, 
Till  roof  an'  rafters  a'  did  dirl. — 
Cofiius  stood  round,  like  open  presses, 
That  shaw'd  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses ; 
An'  by  some  devilish  cantrip  slight. 
Each  in  his  cauld  hand  held  a  light. — 
By  which  heroic  Tarn  was  able. 
To  note  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murd'rer's  banes  in  gibbet-aims  ; 
Twa  span  lang,  wee,  nnchristen'd  baiius  j 
A  thief,  new-cutted  fi-ae  a  rape, 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  tlid  gape  ; 
Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red-rusted  ; 
Five  scimitars,  wi'  murder  crusted  ; 
A  garter,  which  a  babe  had  straugl'd  ; 
A  knife,  a  father's  lluoat  had  mangl'd, 
Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft, 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heflj 
Wi'  niair  o'  horrible  an'  awfu'. 
Which  ev'n  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu'. 

As  Tammie  glowr'd  amaz'd  an'  curious, 
The  mirth  an'  fun  grew  fast  an'  furious  : 
The  piper  loud  an'  louder  blew  ; 
The  dancers  quick  an'  quicker  flew  ; 
They  rcel'd,  they  set,  they  cross'd,  theycleekit, 
Till  ilka  carliu  swat  an'  reckit, 
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An'  coost  her  dnddics  to  the  wark, 
An'  linket  at  it  in  her  sark  ! 

Now  Tarn,  O  Tarn !  had  they  been  queens, 
A'  plump  an"  strappin  in  their  teens  ; 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  crceshie  flannen, 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen  hiindcr  linen  I 
Thir  brceks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair, 
That  ancc  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  afl"  my  hurdies, 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonnic  burdies  ! 

But  wilhcr'd  beldams,  auld  an'  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Lion'pin  an'  flingin  on  a  crumniock, 
1  wonder  didna  turn  your  stomach. 

But  Tarn  kenn'd  what  was  what  fu'  brawlit. 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  an'  wawlie, 
That  night  enlisted  in  the  core, 
(Lang  after  kend  on  Canick  shore  ; 
For  niony  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 
An'  perish'd  mony  a  bonnic  boat. 
An'  shook  baith  nieikle  corn  an'  bear. 
An'  kept  the  country-side  in  fear,) 
Her  cutty  sark,  o'  Paisley  ham. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn, 
In  longitude  tho'  sairly  scanty. 
It  was  her  best,  an'  she  was  vauntic. — 
Ah  1  little  kend  thy  rev'rend  grnunnic. 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Narniif, 
"WV  twa  pund  Scot's,  ('twas  a'  her  riches,) 
"Wad  c»er  grac'd  a  dance  o'  witches  1 

But  here  my  TVlusc  licr  wing  maun  cour, 
Sic  flights  arc  fiu-  beyond  her  jww'r ; 
To  sing  how  Namii/!  lap  an'  flang, 
(A  souple  jade  she  was  an'  Strang,) 
An'  how  Tnm  stoixl  like  ane  bewilch'd, 
An'  thought  his  very  ccn  curich'd  ; 
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Even  Satan  glowr'd  an'  fidg'd  fu'  fain, 
An'  hotch'd  an'  blew  wi'  might  an'  main  : 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anitlier, 
Tarn  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 
An'  roars  out,  '  Weel  done,  Cuttij  aark  y 
An'  in  an  instant  a'  was  dark  : 
An'  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied, 
Whan  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke, 
Whan  plunderin  herds  assail  their  bykc  ; 
As  open  pussie's  mortal  foes. 
Whan,  pop  1   she  starts  before  their  nose  ; 
As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd. 
Whan,  '  Catch  the  thief  I'  resounds  aloud  ; 
So  Maggie  rins,  the  witches  follow, 
Wi'  mony  an'  eldritch  screech  an  hollow. 

Ah,  Tani.'  ah,  Tarn  ■'  thou'll  get  thyfairia  '. 
In  hell,  they'll  roast  thee  like  a  herrin  I 
In  vain  thy  Kale  awaits  thy  comin  1 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu'  woman  1 
Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
An'  win  the  key-stane  *  o'  the  brig ; 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss, 
A  rinnin  stream  they  darna  cross. 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make, 
The  fieut  a  tail  she  had  to  shake  ! 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest, 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 
An'  flew  at  Tarn  wi'  furious  ettle ; 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle — 


*  It  is  a  well-known  tradition,  that  witches,  or  any  evil  spirits, 
have  no  power  to  ft>Uow  a  poor  wight  any  farther  than  the  middle 
of  the  next  mnning  stream.---lt  may  be  proper  likewiiie  to  mention 
to  the  benighted  traveller,  that  when  he  falls  in  with  bogles, 
■whatever  danger  may  be  in  ilia  going  ibrwanl,  there  is  much  mort 
liazaid  in  lununK  back. 
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Ae  spring  brought  afl'  her  Master  hale. 
But  left  behind  her  ain  grey  tail : 
The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump. 
An"  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  may  read, 
Ilk  man,  an'  mother's  son  lak  heed  : 
When'er  to  drink  you  are  inclin'd. 
Or  Cvtty-sarks  rin  in  your  mind. 
Think,  yc  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear. 
Remember  Tarn  o'  Shantcr^s  mare. 


EPITAPH 

ON  A  CELEBRATED  RULING  ELDER. 

Here  sowlcr  ****  in  death  dees  sleep  ; 

To  hell  if  he's  ganc  thilher, 
Satan,  gie  him  thy  gear  to  keep. 

He'll  baud  it  weel  ihegither. 


EPITAPH 


ON    A   NOISY    POLEMIC. 

Below  thir  stancs  lie  Jamie's  bancs, 

O  Death  it's  my  o|>inion. 
Thou  m-'er  look  sic  a  hlcth'rin  b-tch 

iulo  thy  dtirk  domiuiou  ! 


EPITAPH 


ON    WEE    JOHNNIE. 


llic  jacet  Wee  Juhnnje. 


Whoe'er  thou  art,  O  reader,  know 
Tliat  death  has  murder'd  Johnnie, 

All'  here  his  body  lies  fu'  low 

For  saul  he  ne'er  had  ony. 


A  BARD'S  EPITAPH. 

Ts  there  a  whim-inspired  fool, 

Owre  fast  for  tliought,  o\vr«  hot  for  rule, 

Owre  blate  to  seek,  owre  proud  to  suool, 

Let  liiin  draw  near  ;* 
Aq'  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool. 

An'  drap  a  tear. 

Is  there  a  bard  of  rustic  song, 

AVho,  noteless,  steals  the  crowds  among 

That  weekly  this  area  throng, 

O,  pass  not  bye  1 
But,  with  a  fratcr  feeling  strong, 

Hcxe,  heave  a  sigh. 
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Is  there  a  man,  whose  judgment  clear. 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer, 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life's  mad  career, 

Wild  as  the  wave ; 
Here  pause — and,  through  the  starting  tear, 

Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know. 

And  keenly  felt  the  fiiendly  glow. 

And  softer  flame. 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low, 

And  staiu'd  his  name. 

Reader,  attend — whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole. 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit  ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious,  self-control, 

Is  wisdom's  root. 


EPITAPH 

FOR  THE  author's  FATHER. 

O  YE,  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 

Draw  near  with  pious  reverence  and  attend'. 
Ilcrc  lie  the  loving  hu!>band's  dear  remains, 

The  tender  father,  and  the  generous  friend. 
The  pitying  heart  tliat  felt  for  human  woe; 

The  dauntless  heart  that  fcar'd  no  human 
pride  ; 
The  friend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe; 

•  Forev'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtues  sid(;.'* 


EPITAPH 


FOR   R.    A.  ESQ. 


Know  thou,  O  stranger  to  the  fame 
Of  this  much-lov'd,  much-lionour'd  name 
(For  none  that  knew  him  need  be  told) 
A  warmer  heart  death  ne'er  made  cold. 


EPITAPH 


FOR  G.    H.   ESQ. 


The  poor  man  weeps — here  G n  sleeps, 

Whom  canting  wretches  blam'd; 

But  with  such  as  he,  where'er  he  be, 
May  I  be  sov'dor  d d .' 


INSCRIPTION 

ON   THE   TOMB    OF   FERGUSSOK 
In  the  Canongate  Church  Yard,  Edinburgh, 

HERE  LIES  ROBERT  FERGUSSON,  POET. 
Boi-n  5th  September,  1751---  Died  16th October,  1774. 


Xo  sculptur'd  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay, 
'  No  storied  urn,  nor  animated  bust,' 

This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way 
To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  Poet's  dust. 


ON    THE 

LATE  CAPTAIN  GROSE'S 

PEREGRINATIONS  THROUGH  SCOTLAND,    COLLECTING 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THAT  KINGDOM. 

Hear,  Land  o'  Cakes,  ami  brilher  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groats: 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  you  tent  it  : 
A  chield's  amang  you,  taking  notes. 

And,  faitli,  he'll  prent  it. 

If  in  your  bounds  ye  cliance  to  light 

Upon  a  fine,  fat  fodgel  wight, 

O'  stature  short,  but  genius  bright, 

That's  he,  murk  wecl — 
And  wow  :  he  has  an  unco  sliglit 

O'  cauk  an'  keel. 

By  some  auld,  houlet-haunted,  biggin,* 
Or  Kirk  deserted  by  its  riggin, 
it's  ten  to  uuc  ye'll  find  hiui  snug  in 

Some  eldritcli  part, 
Wi'  deils,  they  say,  L — d  safe  's  :  collcaguin, 

At  some  black  art. — 

Ilk  ghaisl  that  haunts  auld  ha'  or  cliamcr 

Yc  gipsy-gitng  that  deal  in  glamor. 

And  you  deep  read  in  hell's  black  grammar, 

Warlocks  and  witches ; 
Ye'll  quake  at  bis  conjuring  Inunnier, 

Ye  midnigiit  b        es. 

■  VMchjtiati<]uUingflicoU«na. 
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Its  tauld  he  was  a  sodger  bred, 
And  ane  wad  rather  fa'n  than  fled  ; 
But  now  he's  quat   the  spurtle  blade, 

And  dog-rkin  wallet, 
And  ta'en  tlie — A7itiquarian  trade, 

I  tliink  they  call  it. 

He  has  a  fouth  o'  aiild  nick  nackets ; 
Rusty  aim  caps  and  jingling  jackets,  f 
Wad  had  the  L.othians  three  in  tackcts, 

A  totvniont  gude ; 
And  parritch-pats,  and  auld  saut-backets, 

Before  the  Flood. 

Of  Eve's  first  fire  he  has  a  cinder  ; 
Auld  Tubulcain's  lire-shool  and  fender ; 
That  which  distinguished  the  gender 

O'  Balaam's  ass ; 
A  broom-stick  o'  the  witch  of  Endor, 

Weel  shod  wi'  brats. 

Forbye,  he'll  shape  you  af  fu'  gleg 
The  shape  of  Adam's  philibeg  ; 
The  knife  that  nicket  Abel's  craig 

He'll  prove  you  fully, 
It  was  a  faulding  jocteleg, 

Or  lang-cail  gitllie. — 

But  wad  ye  see  him  in  his  glee. 
For  meikle  glee  and  fun  has  he. 
Then  set  him  down,  and  twa  or  three 

Gude  fellows  wi'  Liiu  ; 
And  port  O  port .'  shine  thou  a  wee. 

And  then  yc'U  sec  him  I 

Now,  by  the  pow'r  o'  verse  and  prose  I 
Thou  art  a  dainty  chield,  O  Grose  1 — 


<  Vldp  Ilia  treitiis  on  ancient  armour  «  id  wPapoiWi 
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"Whae'er  o'  thee  shall  ill  suppose, 

They  sair  misca'  thcc ; 
I'd  take  the  rascal  by  the  nose, 

Wad  say,  Shame  fa'  thee. 


THE 


HUMBLE  PETITION 

OF  BRUAR  WATER,  •  TO  THE  NOBLE  DUKE  OF 
AT  HOLE. 

My  Lord,  I  know,  your  noble  ear 

Woe  ne'er  assails  in  vain  ; 
Embolden'd  thus,   I  beg;  you'll  hear 

Your  humble  slave  complain. 
How  saucy  Phoebus'  scorching  beams. 

In  flaniinp;  summer-pride, 
Dry  witheiing,  wiiste  my  foamy  streams, 

And  driuk  my  chrystal  tide. 

The  lightly-jumping  glowrin  trouts. 

That  thro'  my  waters  play. 
If,  in  their  random,  wanton  siwuts, 

They  near  tiic  margin  stmy; 
If,  hapless  chance  they  linger  lang, 

I'm  scorching  np  to  shallow. 
They're  left  the  whitening  stancs  ainang, 

In  gasping  death  to  wallow. 

I..ast  day  I  grat  wi'  spite  and  teen, 

As  ]>oct  Burns  came  by, 
Tliat,  to  a  bard  I  should  Ixi  seen 

Wi'  half  my  channel  dry  : 

•  BniAr  Koll«,  111  Alholn,  nri-  <•».  .TtUnitlif  |.i>tun»iiur  imil  l"-«li- 
lifiil ;  but  Uwtr  tnVct  it  BUCli  lin|>iklml  kj  III*  vum  •(  ti«(i  itnd 
•ikruli*. 
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A  panegyric  rhyme,  I  ween, 

Evn  as  I  was  he  shor'd  me; 
But  had  I  in  my  glory  been, 

He,  kneeling,  wad  ador'd  me. 

Here,  foaming  down  the  shelvy  rocks, 

In  twisting  strength  I  rin ; 
There,  higli  my  boiling  torrent  smokes, 

Wild-roaring  o'er  a  linn  : 
Enjoying  large  each  spring  and  well 

As  Nature  gave  them  me, 
I  am,  aitho'  I  say't  mysel, 

"Worth  gaun  a  mile  to  see, 

"Would  then  my  noble  master  please 

To  grant  my  highest  wishes. 
He'll  sliade  my  banks  wi'  towering  trees. 

And  bonnie  spreading  bushes. 
Delighted  doubly  then,  my  Lord, 

You'll  wander  on  my  banks. 
And  listen  monie  a  grateful  bird, 

Return  you  tuneful  thanks. 

The  sober  larrock,  warbling  wild. 

Shall  to  the  skies  aspire  ; 
The  gowdspink,  music's  gayest  child. 

Shall  sweetly  join  the  choir  : 
The  blackbird  strong,  the  lintwhite  clear, 

The  mavis  mild  and  mellow  ; 
The  robin  pensive  autumn  cheer. 

In  all  her  locks  of  yellow. 

This  too  a  covert  shall  ensure. 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm ; 
And  coward  maukin  sleep  secure. 

Low  in  her  grassy  form  : 
Here  shall  the  shepherd  make  his  seat, 

To  weave  his  crown  of  flow'rs  ; 
Or  find  a  sheltering  safe  retreat, 

From  pron«  descending  skow'rs. 
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And  here,  by  sweet  endearing  stealth. 

Shall  meet  tlie  loving  pair, 
Despising  wwlds  with  all  their  wealth 

As  empty  idle  care  : 
The  flow'rs  shall  vie  in  all  their  charms 

The  hour  of  heaven  to  grace. 
And  birks  extend  their  fnigi-ant  arms 

To  screen  the  dear  embrace. 

Here  haply  too,  at  vernal  dawn, 

Some  musing  bard  may  stray, 
And  eye  the  smoking,  dewy  lawn. 

And  misty  mountain,  gray  ; 
Or,  by  the  reaper's  nightly  beam, 

Mild  chequering  through  the  trees, 
Rave  to  my  darkly  dashing  stream, 

Hoarse-swelling  on  the  breeze. 

Let  lofty  firs  and  ashes  cool. 

My  lowly  banks  o'ersprcad. 
And  view,  deep-bending  in  the  pool, 

Their  shadows'  wat'ry  bed  '. 
Let  fragrant  birks  in  woodbines  drest. 

My  ci-aggy  cliffs  adorn  ; 
And,  for  the  little  songster's  nest, 

The  close  embow'ring  thorn. 

So  may  old  Scotia's  darling  hope, 

Vi)ur  little  angel  band, 
Spring,  like  liicir  fathers,  up  to  prop 

Tiieir  lioDour'd  native  land  ! 
So  may  thro'  Albion's  rarthcst  ken. 

To  social  flowing-glasses. 
The  grace  be — '  Alhole's  honest  men. 

And  Alhole's  bonnic  lasses  V 


ON  THE  BIRTH 

OF  A  POSTHUMOUS  CHILD, 

Born  in  Peculiar  Circumstances  ofFamiltf 
Distress. 

Sweet  floweret,  pledge  o'  meikic  love, 

And  ward  o'  mony  a  pray'r, 
"What  heart  o'  stane  wad  thou  na'  move, 

Sae  helpless,  sweet,  and  fair. 

Novciuber  hlrpels  o'er  the  lea. 

Chill,  on  thy  lovely  form  : 
And  gane,  alas '.  the  sheltering  tree, 

Should  shield  thee  frae  the  storm. 

May  He  who  gies  the  rain  to  pour. 

And  vviugs  the  blast  to  blaw. 
Protect  thee  frae  the  driving  show'r, 

The  bitter  frost  and  snaw. 

May  He,  the  friend  of  woe  and  want, 

Who  heal's  life's  various  stounds 
Protect  and  guard  the  mother  plant. 
And  heal  her  cruel  wounds. 

But  late  she  flourish'd,  rooted  fast. 

Fair  on  the  summer  morn  : 
Now  feebly  bends  she,  in  the  blast, 

Unshelter'd  and  forlorn. 

Blest  be  Ihy  bloom,  thou  lovely  gem, 

Unscath'd  bj  i-uffian  hand  I 
And  from  thee  many  a  parent  stem 

Arise  to  deck  our  land. 


THE  LAMENT, 

rCCASIONED  BY  THE  UNFORTUNATE  ISSUE  OP 
A  FRIEND'S  AMOUR. 


Alas!  how  oft  doth  goodness  wound  itself  I 
And  sweet  affection  prove  the  ^ring  of  woe. 

HOME. 


0  THOir  pale  orb,  that  silent  shines, 
While  care-untroubled  mortals  sleep  1 

Thou  seest  a  wxetch  that  inly  pines, 
And  wanders  here  to  wail  and  weep  I 

With  woe  I  nightly  vigils  keep 

Beneath  thy  wan  unwanuing  beam  ; 

And  mourn  in  lamention  deep, 
How  lite  and  love  are  all  a  dream. 

1  joyless  view  the  rays  adorn 

The  taintly-niarked  distant  hill : 
I  joyless  view  thy  trembling  horn. 

Reflected  in  the  gurgling  rill  : 
My  fondly-flattering  heart  be  still : 

Tiiou  busy  pow'r,  Remembrance,  cease 
Ah  :   must  the  agonizing  thrill 

For  ever  bar  rcturnin;;  peace,  1 

No  idly-fcign'd  i)octic  pains, 

My  sud,  love-loni  lauientings  claim  ; 
No  shepherd's  pipe— Arcadian  strains  ; 

No  fabled  tortures,  <|uaiiit  and  laine  : 
The  plighted  faith  ;   the  iniitiiiil  lliuuc  : 

The  oft  attested  pow'rs  above  : 
The  promis'.^  Father's  tender  name  : 

These  weie  the  pledges  of  my  love  : 
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Encircl'd  in  her  clasping  arms, 

How  have  the  raptur'd  moments  flown ; 
How  have  I  wish'd  for  Fortune's  charms, 

For  her  dear  sake,  and  hcr's  alone  1 
And  must  1  think  it  1  is  she  gone, 

My  secret  heart's  exulting  boast  ? 
And  does  she  heedless  hear  my  groan  ? 

And  is  she  ever,  ever  lost  ? 

Oh  !  can  she  bear  so  base  a  heart. 

So  lost  to  honour,  lost  to  truth. 
As  from  the  fondest  lover  part. 

The  plighted  husband  of  her  youth  I 
Alas  1  life's  path  may  be  unsmooth, 

Her  way  may  lie  through  rough  distress  ! 
Then,  who  her  pangs  and  pains  will  soothe. 

Her  sorrows  share,  and  make  them  less  ? 

Ye  winged  hours  that  o'er  us  past, 

Enraptur'd  more,  the  more  enjoy'd. 
Your  dear  remembrance  in  my  breast^ 

My  fondly-treasur'd  thoughts  eniploy'd. 
That  breast,  how  dreary  now,  and  void, 

For  her  too  scanty  once  of  room  '. 
Ev'n  ev'ry  ray  of  hope  destroy'd. 

And  not  a  wish  to  gUd  the  gloom  ! 

The  mom  that  wans  th'  approaching  day. 

Awakes  me  up  to  toil  and  wo€-: 
1  see  the  hours  in  long  array. 

That  I  must  sufler,  lingering,  slow. 
Full  many  a  pang,  and  many  a  throe, 

Keen  recollection's  direful  train. 
Must  wring  my  soul,  ere  Phoebus,  low. 

Shall  kiss  the  distant,  western  main. 

And  when  my  nightly  course  I  try, 
Sore  harass'd  out  with  care  and  grief. 

My  toil-beat  nerves,  and  tear-worn  eye. 
Keep  watchings  with  the  nightly  thief ; 
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Or  if  I  slumber,  Fancy,  chief. 

Reigns  haggard-wild,  in  sore  affright : 

Ev'n  day,  all  bitter,  brings  relief. 
From  such  a  horror-breathing  night. 

O  thou,  bright  queen,  who  o'er  the  expanse, 

Now  highest  reigti'st,  with  bountUess  sway 
Oft  has  thy  silent- marking  glance 

Observ'd  us,  fondlv- wandering,  stray  I 
The  time,  unheeded,  sped  away. 

While  love's  luxurious  pulse  beat  high, 
Beneath  thy  silver-gleaming  ray. 

To  mark  the  mutual  kindling  eye. 

Oh  1  scenes  in  strong  remembrance  set  I 

Scenes,  never,  never  to  return  I 
Scenes,  if  in  stupor  I  forget. 

Again  I  feel,  again  I  burn  1 
From  cv'ry  joy  and  pleasure  lorn. 

Life's  weary  vale  I'll  wander  through ; 
And  hopeless,  comfortless,  I'll  mourn 

A  faithless  woman's  broken  vow. 


DESPONDENCY, 


AN   ODE. 


Oppress'd  with  grief,  opprcss'd  with  ca 
A  burden  more  than  I  can  bear, 

I  sit  me  down  and  sigh, 
O  life  I   thou  art  a  galling  load, 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  ruad, 

To  wtctclics  such  as  1 1 


Despondemn/.  1C9 

Dim  backward  as  I  cast  my  view, 
WLat  siclc'ning  scenes  appear  I 
What  sorrows  yet  may  pierce  me  throngh, 
Too  justly  I  may  fear  ; 
Still  caiing,  despairing, 

Must  be  my  bitter  doom  ; 
My  woes,  here,  shall  close  ne'er, 
But  with  the  closing  tomb  ! 

Ilappy,  ye  sons  of  busy  life. 
Who,  equal  to  the  bustling  strife, 

No  other  view  regard  . 
Ev'n  when  the  wished  end's  denied. 
Yet  while  the  busy  means  are  plied,' 

They  bring  their  own  reward  : 
"Whilst  I,  a  hope-abandon'd  wight, 

Unfitted  with  an  aim. 
Meet  ev'ry  sad  returning  night, 
And  joyless  mourn  the  same ; 
You  bustling,  and  justlin. 

Forget  each  grief  and  pain  ; 
I  listless,  yet  restless. 
Find  ev'ry  prospect  vain. 
How  blest  the  Solitary's  Jot, 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all-forgot, 

Within  his  humble  cell. 
The  cavern  wild  with  tangling  roct^-, 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gather'd  fruits, 

Beside  his  crystal  well  ! 
Or,  haply,  to  his  ev'ning  thought, 

By  unfrequented  stream, 
riie  ways  of  men  are  distant  brough:, 
A  faint  collected  dream  : 
While  praising,  and  raising. 

His  thoughts  to  Heav'n  on  high, 
As  wandering,  meandering. 
He  views  the  solemn  .'-kv. 
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Than  1,  no  lonely  hermit  plac'd 
>Vhere  never  human  footstep  trac  d, 

Less  fit  to  play  the  part ; 
The  l«Miy  moment  to  improve, 
And  just  to  stop,  and  just  to  move, 

With  self-respecting  art : 
But  ah  1  those  pleasures,  loves  and  joys, 

Which  I  too  keenly  taste, 
The  Solitary  can  despise. 
Can  want,  and  yet  be  blest . 
He  heeds  not,  he  needs  not. 

Or  human  love  or  hate. 
While  I  here,  must  cry  here, 
At  perfidy  ingrate '. 

Oh  '.  enviable  early  days. 

When  dancing  thoughtless  pleiuure  s  maze, 

To  care,  to  guilt  unknown  1 
How  ill  exchangd  for  riper  Umes, 
To  feel  the  follies,  or  th«  crimes 

Of  others,  or  my  own  '. 
Ye  tiny  elves  that  guiltless  sport. 

Like  linnets  in  the  bush, 
Yt  little  know  the  ills  ye  court,^ 
When  manhood  is  your  wisk  . 
TTic  losses,  the  crosses. 

That  active  men  engage  \ 
The  fears  all,  the  tears  all, 
Of  dini-dcclining  age  : 


TO 

MARY  IN  HEAVEN. 


Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray. 
That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  mom, 

Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 

O  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade  1 
Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 

Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 
Hear  St  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget. 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove. 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met. 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  I 

Eternity  will  not  efiace 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace  ; 

Ah  !  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last ! 

Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  her  pebbl'd  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods  thick'ning  green ; 

The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 
Twia'd  amorous  round  the  raptur'd  scene. 

The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 
The  birds  sang  love  on  ev'ry  spray. 

Till  too — too  soon  the  glowing  west, 
Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 
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Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  nienioiT  wakes, 
And  fondly  broods  vvitli  miser  care ; 

Time  but  th'  impression  deeper  makes. 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Whei"e  is  thy  blissful  place  of  rest  ? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Ilear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 


MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN, 

A   DIRGE. 

When  chill  Novcn»bcr's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare. 
One  ev'ning  at  I  wander'd  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man,  whose  aged  step 

Seem'd  weary,  worn  with  care  ; 
Ilis  fac^  was  furrow'd  o'er  with  years. 

And  hoai7  was  his  hair. 

'  Young  stranger,  whither  wandcrest  thou  ?' 
Began  the  reverend  sage  ; 

*  Docs  thirst  of  wcultli  thy  steps  constrain. 

Or  youthful  pleasure's  rage  ? 
Or,  haply  prcst  with  cares  and  woes, 

Too  soon  thou  hast  beg)tn 
T«)  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 

The  minerics  of  man. 

*  The  sun  llial  overhangs  yon  moors, 

Out-spreading  far  and  wide, 
Where  liundreils  laboin*  to  kup[X)rt 
A  haughty  lordling's  i>ridc  ; 


^ 
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I've  seen  yon  weary  winter-suu 

Twice  forty  times  return  ; 
And  ev'17  time  has  added  proofs, 

Tliat  Man  was  made  to  mourn  '. 

'  O  Man  I  while  in  thy  early  years 

How  prodigal  of  time  I 
Mis-spending  all  thy  precious  hours, 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  1 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway  I 

Licentious  passions  burn  ; 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  nature's  law. 

That  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

*  Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime, 

Or  manhood's  active  might ; 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind, 

Supported  is  his  right : 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life. 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn. 
Then  age  and  want,  O  ill-niatch'd  pair  1 

Show,  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

*  A  few  seem  favourites  of  fate, 

In  pleasures  lap  carcsst ; 
Yet,  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest. 
But,  oh  1   what  crowds  in  every  land 

Are  wretched  and  forlorn  ; 
Through  weary  life  this  lesson  learn, 

Tiiat  Man  was  made  to  mourn. 

'  Many  nnd  sharp  the  numerous  ills 

Inwoven  with  our  frame  1 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves, 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame  I 
And  man,  whose  heaven- ei'ected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  Man, 

flakes  countless  thousands  mourn  \ 
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'  See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabour'd  wight, 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  carlh 

To  give  liim  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  loxdXy  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn, 
Unmiudful,  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  mourn. 

•  If  I'm  design'd  yon  lordling's  slave, 

By  Nature's  laws  design'd. 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  1  subject  to 

His  ciTielty  and  scorn  ? 
Or  why  has  Man  the  will  and  pow'r 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ? 

*  Yet,  let  not  this  loo  much,  my  son, 

Distrub  thy  youthful  breast: 
This  partial  view  of  human- kind 

Is  surly  not  the  last  ' 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man, 

Had  never,  sure,  been  born. 
Had  liiere  not  been  some  recompence 

To  comfort  those  that  mouni '. 

O  death  '  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend, 

The  kindest  and  the  best  ! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  wiih  thee  at  rest  ' 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow, 

Ywiw  jvinip  and  pleasure  torn  ; 
But,  oh  '.  a  blest  relief  to  those 

That  weary-ladea  mouru  1' 


A  PRAYER 


IN  THE   PROSPECT   OF   DEATH. 


O  Thou  unknown,  Almighty  Cause 

Of  all  my  hoi)e  and  fear  1 
la  whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hoar 

Perhaps  I  must  appear  '. 

If  I  have  wander'd  in  those  paths 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun  ; 
As  something,  loudly,  in  my  breast, 

Hemonstrates  I  have  done. 

Thou  know'st  that  Thou  hast  formed  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong  ; 

And  list'ning  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

Where  human  weakness  has  come  short, 

Ov  frailty  slept  aside, 
Do  Thou  :   All-Good  :   for  such  thou  art, 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

Where  with  intention  I  have  eiT'd, 

No  other  plea  I  have. 
But,  Thou  ax\.  good ;  and  goodness  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive. 


stanzas:. 

ON    THE   SAME   OCCASION. 


Why  aui  I  loth  to  leave  this  cailbly  scene  1 

Uave  I  so  foiiml  it  full  of  pleasing  charnu '. 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  clniiight*:  of  ill  between : 

Some   gleams  of  sunshine    mid    rcnowing 
storms  : 
Is  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms  ? 

Of  death's  unlovely,  'dreary,  dark  abode  ? 
J-'or  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms  ; 

i  trciuble  to  approach  an  angry  Cod, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  his  siu-avcngiugroJ. 

Fain  would  I  say,  '  Forgive  my  foul  oflencc  1' 

I''ain  promise,  never  more,  to  disobey ; 
But,  should  my  Author  lieaUli  again  dispense, 

Again  I  migiit  desert  fair  virtue's  way ; 
Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astmy  : 

Again  exalt  the  brute,  and  sink  the  man ; 
Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray. 

Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan  ? 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  mourn'd  yet  to  tewptu- 
tiou  ran. 

O  Thou  great  Governor  of  all  below  1 

If  I  nmy  dare  »  lifted  eye  to  Thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  temi)est  cease  to  blow, 

Or  still  tiiu  tumult  of  the  raging  sea  ; 
With  th.it  coiilrolliug  power  assist  cv'n  me, 

Those  headlong  furious  passions  to  confine  ; 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  {wwers  to  be, 

To  rule  the  torrent  in  th'  allowed  line  : 
O,  aid  mc  \\illi  thy  help,  Omuijxjtcncc Divine •' 


VERSES 


FRIEND   AND   HIS   FAMILY. 


O  Thou  dread  Power,  who  reignst  above  I 

I  know  thou  wilt  me  hear : 
When  for  this  scene  of  peace  and  love 

I  make  my  prayer  sincere. 

The  hoary  sire —  the  mortal  stroke, 
Long,  long,  be  pleas'd  to  spare  ; 

To  bless  his  little  filial  flock, 
And  show  what  good  men  are. 

She,  who  her  lovely  offspring  eyes 

With  tender  hopes  and  fears, 
O,  bless  her  with  a  mother's  joys, 

But  spare  a  mother's  tears  1 

Their  hope,  their  stay,  their  darling  youth, 
In  manhood's  dawning  blush  ; 

Bless  him,  thou  God  of  love  and  truth, 
Up  to  a  paicnt's  wish. 

The  beauteous,  seraph,  sister-band. 

With  earnest  teai-s  I  pray, 
Thou  kuow'st  the  snares  on  ev'ry  hand, 

Guide  Tliou  their  steps  alway. 


•  Left  at  a  reverend  frienl's  hoiU'i,  (Dr  Laurie,  then  minister 
Cf  tbe  finsb  of  Loudon,)  in  a  room  where  ttie  Author  &Irpt. 
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"When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast, 
O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driv'n. 

May  they  rejoice,  no  vvand'rer  lost, 
A  family  in  Ueav'n  ! 


THE  FIRST  PSALM. 


The  man,  in  life  wherever  plac'd. 

Hath  happiness  in  store, 
"Who  walks  not  in  the  wicked's  way, 

Nor  learns  their  guilty  lore  I 

Kor  from  the  seat  of  scornful  pride 
Casts  forth  his  eyes  abioad. 

But  with  humility  and  awe 
Still  walks  before  his  God. 

That  man  shall  flourish  like  the  trees 
Which  by  the  streamlets  grow  ; 

The  fruitful  top  is  spread  on  high, 
And  firm  the  root  below. 

But  he  whose  blossom  buds  in  guilt 
Shall  to  the  ground  be  cast, 

And  like  the  rootless  stubble  tost. 
Before  the  sweeping  blast. 

I'or  why  ?  that  Gou  the  good  adore, 
Hath  giv'n  them  jHate  and  rest; 

But  httth  decreed  that  wicked  men 
Shall  uc'cr  be  truly  blest. 


A  PRAYER, 

UKOER  THE  PRESSURE  OF  VIOLENT  ANCUI3H. 


O  Thou  Great  Being  '■  what  Thou  art 

Surpasses  me  to  know  : 
Yet  sure  I  am,  that  known  to  Thee 

Are  all  Thy  works  below. 

Thy  creature  here  before  Thee  stands, 

All  wretched  and  distrest ; 
Yet  sure  those  ills  that  wring  my  soul, 

Obey  Thy  high  behest. 

Sure  Thou,  Almighty,  canst  not  act 

From  cruelty  or  wrath  1 
O,  free  my  weary  eyes  from  tears, 

Or  close  them  fast  in  death  '. 

But  if  I  must  afflicted  be. 

To  suit  some  wise  design  ; 
Then  mm  my  soul  with  firm  resolves 

To  bear  and  not  repine  1 


THE 

FIRST  SIX  VERSES 

OF    THE    NINETIETH    PSALM. 

O  Thou,  the  first,  the  greatest  friend, 

Of  all  the  human  race  I 
Whose  strong  right  hand  has  ever  been 

Their  stay  and  dwelling  place  1 


180  To  Bum. 

Before  the  mountains  lieav'd  their  heads 

Beneath  tliy  forming  hand, 
Before  this  pond'rous  globe  itself, 

Arose  at  thy  command. 

That  pow'r  which  rais'd  and  still  upholds 

This  universal  frame, 
From  countless,  unbeginning  time 

Was  ever  still  the  same. 

Those  mighty  periods  of  years 

■\Vhich  seem  to  us  so  vast, 
Appear  no  more  before  thy  sight 

Than  yesterday  tlials  jKist. 

Thou  giv'st  the  word  :  Thy  creature,  man, 

Is  to  existence  brought ; 
Again  Thou  say'st.  '  Ve  sons  of  men. 

Return  ye  into  nought  1' 

Thou  layest  them,  with  all  their  cares, 

In  everlasting  sleep  ; 
As  with  a  flood  Thou  tak'st  them  off 

With  overwhelming  sweep. 

They  flourish*d  like  the  morning  flow'r. 

In  beauty's  pride  array'd  ; 
But  long  ere  night  cut  down  it  lies. 

All  wilher'd  and  decay'd. 


TO  RUIN. 

All  hail  I  inexorable  lonl  '. 

At  whose  dtstruclion-brealhing  wold 

The  mighlest  empires  fall  1 
Thy  cniol,  woc-delighled  train, 
The  ministers  of  grief  nnd  pain, 

A  sullen  wel<(  nio,  nil  ! 
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"With  stem  resolv'd  despaiiing  eye, 

I  see  each  aimed  dart ; 
For  one  has  cut  my  dearest  tie, 
And  quivers  in  my  heart ; 
Then  lowering,  and  pouring, 

The  storm  no  more  1  dread  ; 
Tho'  tkick'ning  and  black'ning, 
Hound  my  devoted  head. 

And  thou  grim  pow'r,  by  life  abhorr'd, 
Wliile  life  a  pleasure  can  aftbrd. 
Oh  !   hear  a  wretch's  pray'r  ! 
•  No  more  I  shrink  api)aird,  afraid  ; 
1  court,  I  beg  thy  friendly  aid. 
To  close  this  scene  of  care  ! 
When  shall  my  soul,  in  silent  peace. 

Resign  life's  joyless  day  ; 
My  weary  heart  its  throbbing  cease. 
Cold  mouldering  in  the  clay  ? 
No  fear  more,  no  tear  more. 
To  stain  my  lifeless  face  ; 
Enclasped,  and  grasped 
Within  thy  cold  embrace ! 


TO  MISS  LOGAN, 

WITH  BEATTIE'3  POEMS  A3   A  NEW  YEAR'S   GIFT, 
JANUARY   1,  1787. 


Again  the  silent  wheels  of  time 
Their  annual  round  have  driv'n. 

And  you,  though  scarce  in  maiden  primf, 
Are  so  much  nearer  Hcav'n. 
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No  Rifts  have  I  from  Indian  coasts 

The  infant  year  to  hail  '. 
I  send  you  more  than  India  boasts. 

In  Edwin  s  simple  tale. 

Our  sex  with  guile  and  faithless  love 
Is  charg'd,  perhaps  too  true  ; 

But  may,  dear  maid,  each  lover  prove 
An  Edwin  still  to  >ou  1 


ADDRESS  TO  EDINBURGH. 

Ediva  I  Scotia's  darling  sent  1 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs, 
"Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

Sat  legislation's  sov'reign  pow'rs  I 
From  marking  wildly-scattcr'd  flow'rs, 

As  on  the  bunks  of  Aj/r  I  struy'd, 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honourd  shade. 

llt-re  Wealth  still  swells  the  golden  tide, 

As  busy  Trade  his  labour  plies, 
There  Architecture's  noble  pride 

Dids  Elegance  and  Splendour  rise  : 
Here  Justice,  from  her  native  skiet. 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod ; 
Tlierc.  Learning,  with  his  eagle  eyes, 

Seeks  Science  in  her  coy  abode. 

Thy  «ons,  Edina,  social,  kind, 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail  ; 
Their  views  enlarg'd,  their  liberal  mind, 

Above  the  narrow  rural  vale  ; 
Attentive  still  to  sorrows  wail. 

Or  modest  merit's  silent  claim  ; 
And  never  may  their  sources  fail '. 

And  never  envy  blot  their  name ! 
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Tliy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adorn  ; 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky. 
Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn, 

Dear  as  the  raptur'd  thrill  of  joy  1 
Fair  Burnet  *  strikes  th'  adoring  eye. 

Heaven's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine  ; 
I  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high, 

And  own  his  work  indeed  divine  '. 

There,  watching  high  the  least  alarms. 

Thy  rough  rude  fortress  gleams  afar  : 
Like  some  bold  veteran,  grey  in  arms, 

And  mark'd  with  numy  a  seamy  scar. 
The  {x)nderous  wall  and  massy  bar. 

Grim-rising  o'er  the  rugged  rock, 
Have  oft  withstood  assailing  war. 

And  oft  repcll'd  the  invader's  shock. 

With  awe-struck  thought,  and  pitying  tears, 

I  view  that  noble,  stately  dome. 
Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years, 

Fam'd  heroes,  had  their  royal  home  : 
Alas  1  how  chang'd  the  times  to  come  : 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dust  ! 
Their  hapless  race  wild-wand'ring  roam  I 

Though  rigid  law  cry  out,  '  'twas  just  I* 

Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps, 

Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore, 
Tbi'ough  hostile  ranks  and  ruin'd  g^ps 

Old  Scotia's  blo<jdy  lion  bore  ; 
Ev'n  I  who  sing  in  rustic  lore. 

Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed. 
And  fac'd  grim  danger's  loudest  roar, 

Bold  following  where  ^owr  fathers  led. 


*  Th«  level;  kcctrnpliihed  dav|hter  of  Uai  Moabcddo^ 
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Edhia .'  Scotia's  darling  seat  1 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs, 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 

Sat  legislation's  sov'reign  po\v"rs  1 
From  marking  wildly-scatter'd  flow'rs, 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  stray'd, 
And  singing,  lone,  the  lingering  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honour'd  shade. 


WRITTEN    IN 

FRIARS-CARSE  HERMITAGE^ 

ON  NITU-SIDE. 

Thou  whom  chance  may  hither  lead, 
Be  thou  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Be  thou  deck'd  in  silken  stole. 
Grave  these  counsels  on  thy  soul. 

Life  is  but  a  day  at  most, 
Spning  from  night,  in  darkness  lost ; 
Hope  not  sunshine  cv'ry  iiour, 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lour. 

As  youth  and  love  with  sprightly  dance 
Beneath  tliy  morning  star  advance, 
Pleasure  with  her  syren  air 
May  delude  the  thoughtless  pair  ; 
Ix^t  prudence  bless  en  joynient's  cup, 
Then  raptur'd  sip  and  sip  it  up. 

Ar,  thy  day  grows  warm  and  high, 
Life's  meridian  tianiing  nigh. 
Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  vale? 
Life's  proud  summits  wuuldst  thou  kcbIc  P" 
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check  thy  climbing  step,  elate, 

Evil's  lurk  in  felon  wait  .-  =. 

Dangers,  eagle  piiiion'd,  bold, 

Soar  around  each  clifty  Iwld, 

While  cheerful  peace  with  linnet  song, 

Chants  the  lowly  dells  among. 

As  the  shades  of  evening  close, 
Beck'ning  thee  to  long  repose  ; 
As  life  itself  becomes  disease, 
Seek  the  chimney-nook  of  case. 
There  ruminate  with  sober  thought. 
On  all  thou'st  seen,  and  heard,  and  wrought ; 
And  teach  the  sportive  younkers  round. 
Saws  of  experience,  sage  and  sound. 
Say,  man's  true,  genuine  estimate. 
The  grand  criterion  of  his  fate, 
Is  not,  art  thou  high  or  low  ? 
Did  thy  fortune  ebb  or  How  ? 
Did  many  talents  gild  thy  span .' 
Or  frugal   nature  grude  thee  one  ? 
Tell  them,  and  press  it  on  their  miud, 
As  thou  thjself  must  shortly  find, 
The  smile  or  frown  of  awful  Ileav'n, 
To  virtue  or  to  vice  is  giv'n. 
Say,  to  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise. 
There  solid,  self-enjoyment  lies  : 
That  foolish,  selfish,  faithless  ways. 
Lead  to  the  wretched,  vile,  and  base. 

Thus  resign'd  and  quet,  creep 
To  the  bed  of  lasting  sleep : 
Sleep,  whence  Ihou  shelt  ne'er  awake, 
Night,  where  dawn  shall  never  break. 
Till  future  life,  future  no  more, 
To  light  and  joy  the  good  restore,  \. 

To  light  and  joy  unknown  before.  J 

Stranger,  go  I  Heav'n  he  thy  guide  I 
fkuod  the  beadsniau  of  Nith-sidc 
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ODE, 


SACRED   TO  THE    MEMORY 
or  MRS ,  or 


Dweller  in  yon  dungeon  daik, 
Hangman  of  creation,  mark ' 
"Who  in  widow  weeds  appears, 
Liaden  wilii  unhonour'd  years, 
Noosing  with  care  a  bursting  purse, 
£aited  with  many  a  deadly  curse  ? 


View  the  wither'd  beldam's  face- 
Can  thy  keen  inspection  trace 
Aught  ot  humanity's  sweet  melting  grace 
Note  that  eye,  'tis  rheum  o'erflows. 
Pity's  flood  there  never  rose. 
Sec  those  hands  ne  er  slretch'd  to  save, 
Hands  tliat  took — but  never  gave. 
Keeper  of  Mammon's  iron  chest,  ~i 

1,0,  there  she  goes,  unpitied  and  unblest,        J 
She  goes,  but  not  torcalmsof everlasting  rest!  J 

ANTISTKOPHE. 

Plunderer  of  armies,  lift  thine  eyes, 

(A  wliilc  forbear,  ye  torlurisp;  fiends,) 

Scest  thou  whose  step,  unwilling  hither,  bcndb 

No  fallen  angel,  hurl'd  fiom  upper  skies  ; 

'Tis  thy  trusty  qtiondum  male, 

Doom'd  to  share  thy  fiery  fate, 

She,  tardy,  hclUward  plies. 


} 
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And  are  they  of  no  more  avail, 

Ten  thousand  glittering  pounds  a-year  ? 

lu  other  words,  can  Mammon  fail. 

Omnipotent  as  he  is  here  ? 

O,  bitter  mockery  of  the  pompous  bier, 

While  down  the  wretched  vital  part  is  driv'n  '. 

The  cave-lodg'd  beggar,  with  aconscience  clear, 

Expires  in  rags,  unknown,  and  goes  to  Hcav'n. 


TO 

ROBERT  GRAHAM,  ESQ. 

OF    FINTRA. 

liATE  crippled  of  an  arm,  and  now  a  leg, 
About  to  beg  a  pass  for  leave  to  beg  ; 
Dull,  listless,  leas'd,  dejected,  and  deprest, 
(Nature  is  adverse  to  a  cripples  rest . ) 
Will  generous  Graham  list  to  his  poet's  wail? 
(It  soothes  poor  misery,  hearkening  to  her  tale,) 
And  hear  him  curse  the  light  he  first  survey'd, 
And  doubly  curse  the  luckless  rhyming  trade. 

Thou,  Nature,  partial  Nature,  I  arraign '. 
Of  thy  caprice  maternal  I  complain. 
The  lion  and  the  bull  ihy  care  have  found. 
One  shakes  the  forests,  and  one  spurns  the  ground: 
Thou  giv  St  the  ass  his  hide,  the  snail  his  shell, 
Th'  en  venom'd  wasp,  victorious  gaurds  his  cell. — 
Thy  minions  kings  defend,  control,  devour, 
lu  all  tk*  omnipotence  of  rule  and  pow'r. — 
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Foxes  and  statesmen,  subtile  wiles  ensure; 
The  cit  and  polecat  stink,  and  are  secure. 
Toads  with  their  poison,  doctors  with  their  drug, 
The  priest  and  hedgehop;,  in  thcirrobes,  are  snng, 
Ev'n  silly  woman  has  her  warlike  arts. 
Her  tongue  and  eyes,her  dreaded  spear  and  dartsi 

But  oh  .  thou  bitter  stepmother  and  hard, 
To  thy  poor,  fenceless,  naked  child — the  Bard  ; 
A  thing  unteuchable  in  this  worlds  skill. 
And  half  an  idiot  too,  more  helpless  still. 
No  heels  to  bear  him  from  the  opening  dun  ; 
No  claws  to  dig,  his  hated  sight  to  shun ; 
No  horns,  but  those  by  luckless  Hymen  worn, 
And  those,  alas     not  Amalthca's  horn  : 
No  nerves  olfact'ry,  Mammon's  trusty  cur, 
Clad  in  rich  dulness"  comfortable  fur. 
In  naked  feeling,  and  in  aching  pride, 
He  boars  th'  unbroken  blast  from  every  side! 
Vampyre  booksellers  drain  him  to  the  heart. 
And  scorpion  critics  cureless  venom  dart. 

Critics — appall'd,  I  venture  on  the  name. 
Those  cut-thi-oat  banditts  in  the  paths  of  fame: 
Bloody  dissectors,  worse  than  ten  Monros ; 
He  hacks  to  teach,  they  mangle  to  expose. 

His  heart  by  causeless  wanton  malice  *vrung. 
By  blockhead's  daring,  into  inadncss  stung; 
His  Will  vvorn  bays,  than  life  itself  more  dear, 
Hy  miscrennts  torn,  w  ho  ne'irouespiign)ust  wear 
Foil'd,  bleeding,  tortur  d,  in  th'  une<iual  strife, 
'I'lie  hapless  i>«ct  flounders  ou  ihiwigh  life. 
Till  flcil  each  hope  that  once  his  bosom  fir'd, 
.\nd  lied  each  muse  that  glorious  once  aspir'd, 
[/»w  sunk  in  squalid,  unjn'otected  age,  "1 

Dead,  even  resentment,  for  his  injur'd  |>age,   / 
He  hceils  or  feels  no  more  the  ruthless  critic's    ' 


ra^c 
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So,  by  some  hedge,  the  gen'rous  steed  deceas'd, 
For  half-starved  snarling  curs  a  dainty  feast ; 
JBy  toil  and  famine  worn  to  skiu  and  bone. 
Lies  senseless  of  each  tugging  b— 's  son. 

0  Dulness '.  portion  of  the  truly  blest 
Calm  shelter'd  haven  of  eternal  rest  I 

Thy  sons  ne"er  madden  in  the  fierce  extremes 
Of  fortune's  polar  frost,  or  torrid  beams. 
If  mantling  high  she  fills  the  golden  cup, 
With  sober  selfish  ease  they  sip  it  up  : 
Conscious  the  bounteous  meedthey  well  deserve, 
They  only  wonder  '  some  folks  do  not  starve,' 
The  grave  sage  hern  thus  easy  picks  his  frog, 
And  tliir.ks  the  mallard  a  sad  worthless  dog. 
When  disappointment  snaps  the  clue  of  hope, 
And   through  disastrous   night  they   darkling 

grope, 
"With  deaf  endurance  sluggishly  they  bear. 
And  just  conclude,  that '  fools  are  fortune's  care. 
So  heavy,  passive  to  the  tenijiesl's  shocks, 
Strong  on  the  sign-post  stands  the  stupid  ox, 

.    Not  so  the  idle  muses'  mad-cap  train, 

Not  such  the   workings  of  their  moon-stnick 

brain  ; 
In  equanimity  they  never  dwell. 
By  turns  in  soaring  heaven,  or  vaulted  hell. 

1  dread  thee.  Fate,  relentless  and  severe. 
With  all  a  jwet's,  husband's,  father's  fear  '. 
Already  one  strong  hold  of  hope  is  lost, 
Glencairn,  the  trucly  noble,  lies  in  dust; 
(Fled,  like  the  suncclips'd  as  noon  appears, 
And  left  us  darkling   in  a  world  of  tears  :) 
O  :  hear  my  ardent,  grateful,  selfish  pray'r  '. 
Fintra,  my  other  stay,  long  bless  and  spare  '. 
Through  a  long  life  his  hopes  and  wishes  crown ; 
And  bright  iu  cloudless  skies  his  sun  go  down '. 


1 
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May  bliss  domestic  smooth  his  private  path  ; 
Give  energy  to  life ;  and  soothe  his  latest  breath. 
With  maoy  a  filial  tear  circling  the  bed  of  death. 


LINES 

SENT  TO  SIR  JOHN  tVHITEFORD, 

OF  WHITEFORD,  BART. 

WrtH  THB  '  LAMENT  FOR  JAMES  EARL 
or  GLENCAIRM/ 

Thou,  who  thy  honour  as  thy  God  rever'st. 
Who  save  thy  mind's  reproach,  nought  earthly 

fear'st, 
To  thee  this  votive  ofl"'ring  I  impart. 
The  tearful  tribute  of  a  broken  heart, 
The  friend  thou  valuetl'st;  I,  the  patron  lov'd; 
ILs  worth,  his  honour,  all  the  world  approved. 
We'll  mourn  till  we,  too,  go  as  he  is  gone, 
Aad  tread  the  dreai7  path  to  that  dark  world 

umkuown. 


ON  SEEING 

A  WOUNDED  HARE  LIMP  BY  ME, 

WHICH  A  FEIXOW  HAD  JUST  SHOT  AT. 

Inhuman  man  !  curse  on  thy  barbarous  art, 
And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye; 
May  never  pity  soothe  tliec  with  a  sign, 

"Hot  ever  plea«urc  glad  thy  cruel  heart ! 
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Go  IItc,  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  field. 
The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains  : 
No  more  the  thickeping  brakes  and  Terdant 
plains 

To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime  yield. 

Seek,  mangled  wretch,  some  place  of  wonted  rest; 
No  more  of  rest,  but  now  thy  dying  bed. 
The  sheltring  rushes  whistling  o'er  thy  head, 

The  cold  earth  with  thy  bloody  bosom  prest, 

Oft  as  by  winding  Nith,  I,  musing  wait 
The  sober  eve,  or  hail  the  cheerful  dawn, 
I'll  miss  thee  sporting  o'er  the  dewy  lawn, 
And  curse  the  ruffian's  aim  and  mourn  thy  bap- 
less  fate. 


ADDRESS 
TO  THE  SHADE  OF  THOMSON, 

ON  CROWNING  BIS  BUST  AT  EDNAM,  ROXBURQHSHIKl, 
WITH  BAYS,  1800. 

While  virgin  Spring,  by  Eden's  flood, 
Unfolds  her  tender  mantle  green, 

Or  pranks  the  sod  in  frolic  mood, 
Or  tunes  £olian  strains  between  : 

While  Summer  with  a  matron  grace 
Retreats  to  Dryburgh's  cooling  shade, 

Yet  oft,  delighted,  stops  to  trace 
The  progress  of  the  spiky  blade : 

While  Autumn,  benefactor  kind. 
By  Tweed  erects  his  aged  bead. 

And  tees  with  self-approving  mind, 
Each  creature  on  his  bounty  fed : 
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While  maniac  Winter  m^es  o'er 

The  hills  whence  classic  Yarrow  flows, 

Jlousiny;  the  turbid  torrent's  roar. 

Or  sweeping,  wild,  a  waste  of  snows  : 

So  long,  sweet  Poet  of  the  year  1 

Shall  bloom  that  wreath  thou  well  hast  won ; 
While  Scotia,  with  exulting  tear. 

Proclaims  that  Thomson  was  her  son. 


TO  AHSS  CRUIKSHANKS, 

A  VERY    YOUNG  LADY. 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  BLANK  LEAF  OF  A  BOOK,  PRESENTED 
TO  HER  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

Beauteous  rose-bad,  young  and  gay, 
Blooming  on  thy  early  May, 
Never  may'st  thou,  lovely  flow'r, 
Chilly  shrink  in  sleety  show'r  ! 
Never  Boreas'  hoary  path, 
Never  Kurus'  pois'nous  breath, 
Never  baleful  stellar  lights. 
Taint  thee  with  uutinicly  blights  I 
Never,  never,  reptile  ihief 
Kiot  ou  thy  virgin  leaf 
Nor  cv'n  Sol  too  fiercely  view 
Tliy  bosom  blushing  still  with  dew  I 

Mayst  thou  lung,  sweet  crimson  gem, 
Uichly  deck  thy  native  stem  ; 
Till  some  evening,  sober,  culm. 
Dropping  dews,  and  breulhing  balm, 
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While  all  around  the  woodland  rings, 
And  every  bird  thy  requiem  sings  ; 
Tiiou  amid  the  dirgeful  sound, 
Shed  thy  dying  honours  round. 
And  resign  to  parent  earth 
The  'oveliest  form  she  e'er  gave  birth. 


ON  HEADING  IN  THE  NEWSrAPER, 

THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  M'LEOD,Es«. 

Brother  to  a  young  Lady,  a  particular 
Friend  of  the  Author's. 

Sad  thy  tale,  thou  idle  page, 

And  rueful  thy  alarms  ; 
Death  tears  the  brother  of  her  lore 

From  Isabella's  arms. 

Sweetly  deck'd  with  pearly  dew 

The  morning  rose  may  blow ; 
But  cold  successive  noon-tide  blasts 

May  lay  its  beauties  low. 

Fair  on  Isabella's  mora 

The  sun  propitious  smil'd  ; 
But,  long  ere  noon,  succeeding  cloods 

Succeeding  hopes  beguil'd. 

Fate  oft  tears  the  bosom  chords 

That  nature  finest  strung : 
So  Isabella's  heart  was  form'd. 

And  so  that  heart  was  rung-. 
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Dread  Omnipotence,  alone, 

Can  heal  the  wound  he  gave; 
Can  point  the  brimful  giief-wom  eyes 

To  scenes  beyond  the  grave. 

Virtue's  blossoms  there  shall  blow, 

And  feai-  no  withering  blast ; 
There  Isabella's  spotless  worth 

Shall  happy  be  at  last. 


ON  SCARING  SOME  WATERFOWL 

IN  LOCH  TURIT  j 

A  WILD  SCENE  AMONG  THE  HILLS  OF 
OCGHTERTYRE. 

Why,  ye  tenants  of  the  lake, 
For  me  your  wat'ry  haunt  foi-sake  ? 
Tell  me.  fellow-creatures,  why 
At  my  presence  thus  you  fly  ? 
Why  disturb  your  social  joys. 
Parent,  filial,  kindred  ties  ? — 
Common  friend  to  you  and  me. 
Nature's  gifts  to  all  are  free  : 
Peaceful  keep  your  dimpling  wRVc, 
Busy  feed,  or  wanton  lave  : 
Or.  beneath  the  sheltering  rock, 
Bide  the  surging  billows  shock. 

Conscious,  blushing  for  our  race. 
Soon,  too  soon,  your  fears  I  trace* 
Man,  your  pn)ud  usur|)ing  foe, 
Woultl  be  lord  t)f  all  below  : 
Plumes  himself  in  freedom's  pride, 
Tyrant  stcru  to  all  bciide. 
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Tlie  eagle,  from  the  clifty  brow, 

Marking  you  liis  prey  below, 

In  his  breast  no  pity  dwells, 

Strong  necessity  compels : 

But  man,  to  whom  alone  is  giv'n 

A  ray  direct  from  pitying  Heav'n, 

Glories  in  his  heart  humane, 

And  creatures  for  his  pleasure  slain. 

In  these  savage,  liquid  plains, 
Only  known  to  wandering  swains, 
Where  the  mossy  riv'let  strays. 
Far  from  human  haunts  and  ways  ; 
All  on  nature  you  depend, 
And  life's  i>oor  season  peaceful  spead.- 

Or,  if  man's  superior  might 
Dare  invade  your  native  right. 
On  the  lofty  ether  borne, 
Man  with  all  his  powers  you  scorn ; 
Swiftly  seek,  on  clanging  wings, 
Other  lakes  and  other  springs; 
And  the  foe  you  cannot  brave, 
Scom  at  least  to  be  his  slave. 


WRITTEN  WITH  A  PENCIL 

OVER  THE  CBIMNKY-PIECE  IK  THE  PARLOUR  OF  TBB 
INN  AT  EENHORE,  TAVMOUTH. 

Admirikg  Nature  in  her  wildest  grace. 
These  northern  scenes  with  weary  feet  I  trace : 
O'er  many  a  winding  dale  and  painful  steep, 
Th*  abodes  of  covcy'd  grouse  aud  timid  sheep  : 
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My  savage  journey,  curious,  I  pursue, 
Till  fam'd  BreadaJbane  opens  to  my  view. — 
The  meeting  clifts  each  deep  sunk  glen  divides, 
The  woods.wild  scatter'd,clothe  thei  r  ample  sides 
Th'  outstretching  lake,imbosom'd  'niong  the  hills 
The  eye  with  wonder  and  amazement  fills  ; 
The  Tay  meandering  sweet  in  infant  pride, 
The  palace  rising  on  its  verdant  side  ; 
The  lawns  wood-fring'd.in  nature's  native  taste ; 
The  hillocks  dropt  in  nature's  careless  haste  : 
The  arches  striding  o'er  the  new-bom  stream  ; 
The  village,  glittering  in  the  noontide  beam — 


Poetic  ardors  in  my  bosom  swell 
Lione  wandering  by  the  hermit's  mossy  cell : 
The  sweeping  theatre  of  hanging  woods  ; 
Th'  incessant  roar  of  headlong  tumbling  floods — 


Here  poesy  might  wake  her  heav'n-taught  lyre, 
And  look  through  nature  with  creative  firs; 
Here,  to  the  wrongs  of  fate  half  reconcil'd. 
Misfortune's  lighlcn'd  steps  might  wander  wild 
And  Dissappointment,  in  these  lonely  bounds. 
Find  balm  to  soothe  her  bitter  rankling  wounds 
Here  heart   struck  Grief  might  heavenwari 

stretch  her  scan, 
Aa^  injur'd  Worth  forget  and  pardon  man. 


WRITTEN  WITH  A  PENCIL, 

BTANDINO    BY  THE  FAIX  OP  FYEIU,  NEAR 
LOCHNR88. 

Amono  the  heathy  hills  and  ragged  woods 
The  roaring  Fycrs  pours  bis  mossy  floods ; 
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Till  full  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds, 
"Where  through  a  shapeless  breach  his  stream 

resounds. 
As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow, 
As  deep  recoiling  surges  foam  below. 
Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  de- 
scends. 
And  Tiewless  Echo's  ear,  astonish'd,  rends. 
Dim-seen,  through  rising  mists  and  ceaseless 

show'rs. 
The  hoary  cavern,  wide  resounding,  low'rs. 
Still  through  the  gap  the  struggling  river  toils, 
And  still,  below,  the  horrid  cauldron  boils.— 


THE 

INVENTORY. 

IN  ANSWER  TO  A  MANDATE  BY  A  SURVKYOR  OF 

THE  taxes- 
Sir,  as  your  mandate  did  request, 
I  send  you  here  a  faithtu'  li^t, 
O'  gudes  an'  gear,  an'  a'  my  gr^-ith, 
To  which  I'm  clear  to  tak  my  aith. 

Imprimis — then,  for  carriage  cattle, 
I  hae  four  brutes  o'  gallant  mettle, 
As  ever  drew  before  a  pettle. 
My  Lan'qfore's  *  a  gudc  auld  hat  been. 
An'  wight  an'  wilfu'  a'  his  days  been. 

*  The  iuemost  Uorse  ea  Um  Icfl-bMiii  In  Ux  plough. 


} 
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My  Lari'-ahin's  *  a  weel  gaun  iillie, 

Tliat  aft  has  borne  me  hame  frae  Killte,  f 

An'  your  aulil  buiTougb  mony  a  time, 

In  days  wban  riding  was  nae  crime — 

But  ance  whan  in  my  wooin"  pride 

I  like  a  blockhead  boost  to  ride. 

The  wilfu'  creature  sae  I  pat  to, 

(Lord  pardon  a'  my  sins  au'  that  too  !) 

I  play'd  my  fillie  sic  a  shavie. 

She's  a'  bedevil'd  wi'  the  spavie. 

My  Furr-ahin^s  \  a  wordy  beast, 

As  e'er  in  tug  or  tow  was  trac'd. — 

The  fourth's  a  Highland  Donald  hastle, 

A  d — n"d  red-wud  Kilbuniie  blastie  ; 

Foreby  a  cowt,  o"  cow  ts  the  wale, 

As  ever  ran  afore  a  tail. 

If  he  be  spar'd  to  be  a  beast. 

He'll  draw  me  fifteen  pun'  at  least. — 

Wheel  carriages  I  hae  but  few. 

Three  carts,  an'  twa  are  feckly  new ; 

Ae  auld  wheelbarrow,  niair  for  token, 

Ae  leg  an'  baith  the  trams  arc  broken : 

I  made  a  poker  o'  the  spin'le, 

Au"  my  auld  mother  brunt  the  trin'le.— 

For  men,  I've  three  mischievous  boys, 

Bun  deils  fur  rautin  an'  for  noise  ; 

A  gaudsr.ian  ane,  a  treshcr  t'other, 

AVce  Dnvock  bauds  the  nowt  in  fother. 

I  rule  tboni  as  I  ought,  discreetly. 

An'  aftcn  labour  them  comjdctely. 

An'  ay  on  Sunday's  duly  nightly, 

I  on  the  questions  targe  them  tightly: 

Till  faith,  wee  Da%'ock's  turn'd  sac  gleg, 

Tho'  scarcely  larger  than  your  leg. 


*  The  hlnilmnit  heme  on  IIm  Icft-huid  in  the  plougli. 

t  KUiu.ini.Kk. 

t  TIm  IiIihIiumI  Iu«'«  oti  Uit  iI||tit-U«nd  ia  Ibe  pIon«l<' 
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He'll  screed  you  aff  Effectual  Calling, 

As  fast  as  ony  in  the  dwallinf;— • 

I've  nane  in  female  sei-Tan'  station, 

(L— d  keep  me  ay  frae  a'  temptation  1) 

I  hae  nae  wife  ;  an'  tliat  my  bliss  is, 

An'  ye  hae  laid  nae  tax  on  misses ; 

An'  then  if  kirk  folk  dinua  clutch  me, 

\  ken  the  devils  darna  touch  me. 

Wi'  weans  I'm  mair  than  weel  contented, 

Heav  a  sent  me  ane  mae  than  I  wanted. 

My  sonsie  smirking  dear-bought  Beis,   "| 

She  stare's  the  daddy  in  the  face,  > 

Enough  of  ought  ye  like  but  grace  ;      J 

But  her,  my  bonnie  wee  sweet  lady, 

I've  paid  enough  for  her  already,  ' 

An'  gin  ye  tax  her  on  her  mither, 

B'  the  L— d :  ye'se  get  them  a'  thegither. 

An'  now,  remember  Mr  A-k-n, 
Nae  kind  o'  licence  out  I'm  takin ; 
Frac  this  time  fortli,  I  do  declare, 
I'sc  ne'er  ride  horse  nor  hizie  mair ; 
Thro'  dirt  and  dub  for  life  I'll  paidlc, 
F.re  I  sae  dear  pay  for  a  sadtUc  : 
My  travel  a'  on  foot  I'll  shank  it,  ^ 
I've  sturdy  bearers,  gude  be  thaukit. — 
The  kirk  an'  you  may  tak  you  that, 
It  puts  but  little  in  your  pat : 
Sae  dinna  put  me  in  your  buke. 
Nor  for  my  ten  white  shillings  luke. 

This  list  wi'  my  ain  han'  i  wrote  it, 
Day  an'  date  as  under  nolit. 
Then  know  all  ye  whom  it  concerns, 
Subscripsi  hide,  Robert  Burns. 

Moi«£ltl,  Feb.  2i,  ITSC 


EXTEMPORE  VERSES 


DINING  WITH  LORD  DAER. 


Mossgicl,  October  2oth. 

This  wot  all  ye  whom  it  concenis, 
I,  rhymer  Rab,  alias  Burns, 

October  twenty-third, 
A  ne'er  to  be  forgotten  day  I 
Sac  fur  I  sprachl'd  up  the  brae, 

I  dinncr'd  \vi'  a  Lord. 

I've  been  nt  druken  Writers'  feasts  ; 
Nay,  been  bitch  fou  'mang  godly  Priests  ; 

(Wi'  rev'rence  be  it  sjwken  I) 
I've  even  join'd  the  honour'd  jorum, 
"When  miglily  Squireships  o'  the  Quornm, 

Their  hydra  douth  did  sleken. 

Hut  with  a  Lord  .' — stand  o\it  my  shin  ! 
A  Ijoril — a  Pcrr— an  EarrsSo7t — 

Up  higlicr  wi'  my  bonnet  '. 
An'  such  a  Lord — lang  Si-otoh  ells  twa  1 
Our  Peerage  he  looks  o'er  thein  a', 

As  1  look  o'er  my  sonnet. 

Uiii.  O  !  for  Hogarth's  magic  pow'r. 
To  show  Sir  Uurdie's  willyarl  gh)wr. 

An'  how  he  star'd  an'  staramer'd  I 
AVhnn  gaun  as  lie'd  Inen  led  in  branks, 
•\n'  sliimi)in  on  his  j)longl)inan  shankn, 

lie  in  the  [mrlour  hamuivr'd. 
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To  meet  guid  Stuart  little  pain  is, 
Or  Scotia's  sacred  Demosthenes, 

Thinks  I,  they  are  but  men  I 
But  Sums,  my  Lord — Guid  faith  '.  I  doited  I 
My  knees  on  ane  anither  knoited, 

As  fault'rin  I  gaed  bea  1 

I  sidelin  sheltered  in  a  neuk, 
An'  at  his  Lordship  staw  a  leuk, 

Liike  some  portentous  omea  : 
£xcept  guid  sense,  an'  social  glee. 
An'  (what  surpris'd  me)  modesty, 

I  marked  nought  uncommon. 

I  watch'd  the  symptoms  o'  the  great. 
The  gentle  pride,  the  lordly  state. 

The  arrogant  asumiu  : 
The  fient  a  pr^dc,  nae  pride  had  he. 
Nor  sauce,  nor  state,  that  I  cou  d  see, 

Mair  than  an  honest  ploughmaa. 

Then  frae  his  Lordship  I  shall  learn, 
Henceforth  to  meet  wi'  unconcern, 

Ae  rank  as  weel's  anither : 
Nae  honest,  worthy  man  need  care. 
To  meet  wi'  noble  youthfu'  Doer, 

ITor  he  but  meets  a  blither. 


SEAR  SIR, 

I  NEVER  spent  an  afternoon  among 
great  folks  with  that  pleasure  as  when  in  com- 
pany with  you.  1  had  the  honour  of  paying 
my.  devoirs  to  that  plain,  honest,  worthy  man, 
the  Professor.  I  would  be  delighted  to  see 
him  perform  acts  of  kindness  and  friendship, 
though  I  were  not  the  object,  he  does  it  with 
such  a  grace, — I  think  his  character,  divided 
into  ten  parts,  stands  thus — four  parts  Socrates 

I  3 
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— four  parts  Katbaniel — and  two  parts  Shake 
speare's  Brutus. 

The  foregoing  verses  were  really  exteiB« 
pore,  but  a  Utile  corrected  since.  Tlicy  may 
entertain  you  a  little,  with  the  help  of  that 
partiality  with  which  you  are  so  good  as  to 
favour  the  performances  of, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

ROBERT  BURNS. 
Wednesday  Morning. 


ADDRESS 

TO  THE  TOOTH-ACHE. 

Written  by  the  Author  at  a  time  tehen  he  teas 
grievously  tormented  tcith  that  Disorder. 

Mr  corse  on  your  cnvcnoniM  stnng, 
ThiU  shoott  my  tortur'd  gums  alang, 
An'  thro'  my  lugs  gics  mony  a  bnug. 

Mi'  gnawiu  vcngcauee  J> 
Tearin  my  nerves  wi'  hitter  twnng, 

IJkc  mckin  engines. 

A'  down  my  bcnrd  the  kIhviis  trickle, 
I  cast  the  wee  stools  u'cr  the  mcikle, 
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Wliile  round  the  fire  the  hav'rels  keckle, 
To  see  me  loup ; 

I  curse  an'  ban',  an'  wish  a  heckle 

Were  i'  their  doup. 

When  fevers  bum,  or  agues  freeze  us, 
Rheumatics  gnaw,  or  colics  squeeze  us. 
Our  neebors  sympathize  to  ease  us, 

Wi'  pityin  moan ; 
But  thou— the  bell  o'  a'  diseases, 

They  mock  our  groaOi 

O'  a'  the  num'rous  human  dools, 

111  har'sts,  daft  bargains,  cutty-stools^ 

Or  worthy  friends  laid  i'  the  mools. 

Sad  sight  to  see  ! 
The  tricks  o'  knaves,  or  fash  o'  fools. 

Thou  bear'st  the  grce  I 

Whare'er  that  place  be,  priests  ca'  hell, 
Whare  a'  the  tones  o'  mis'ry  yell. 
An'  plagues  in  ranked  number  dwell 

In  deadly  raw. 
Thou,  Tooth-Ache,  surely  bear'st  the  bell 

Aboon  them  a' ! 

O  !  thou  grim  mischief-makin  chiel. 
That  maks  the  notes  o'  discord  squeel. 
Till  human-kind  aft  dance  a  reel 

In  gore  a  shoe  thick, 
Gic  a'  the  faes  o'  Scotland  weal, 

A  Towmond's  Tooth.  Ache. 


LETTER  TO  JOHN  GOUBIE, 

KILMARNOCK, 

OK  THE  PUBUCATION  OF  BIS  ES8AV8. 


O  GouDiE  I  terror  o'  the  Whigs, 
Dread  o'  black  coats  and  rev'rend  wig«, 
Soor  Bigotry,  on  her  last  legs, 

Girnin  looks  back, 
WisLiu  the  ten  Egj-ptian  plagues 

Wad  seize  you  quick. 

Poor  gapin,  glowrin  Superstition, 

Wae's  me  I  she's  in  a  sad  condition  ; 

Fly,  bring  Black-Jock,  her  stale  Physician, 

To  see  her  w-ter ; 
Alas  !  there's  ground  o'  great  suspicion 

She'll  ne'er  get  better. 

Auld  OrthodAxy  lang  did  grapple, 
But  now  she's  got  an  unco  ripple. 
Haste,  gac  her  name  up  i'  the  cIihim?!, 

Nigh  unto  death  : 
See  how  she  fetches  at  the  thmpplc. 

An'  gusps  for  breath. 

"Enthusiasm's  past  redemption, 

(•aeti  in  a  gallopin  consuniptiiin, 

\i>t  a'  the  quacks,  \\i'  a'  tlieir  gnnnption, 

M'ill  ever  nicml  licr  ; 
Jlcr  feeble  pulse  gics  strong  picsuniption. 

Death  souu  will  end  her. 
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'Tis  you  and  Taylor  *  are  the  chief 
Wha  are  to  blame  for  this  mischief, 
But  gin  the  lord's  ain  locks  gat  leave, 

A  toom  tar  barrel 
An'  twa  red  peats  wad  send  relief, 

An'  end  the  quarrel. 


ADDRESS  TO 

AN  ILLEGITIMATE  CHILD. 

Thou's  welcome,  wean,  mishanter  fa'  me, 
If  ought  o'  thee,  or  o'  thy  mammy, 
Shall  ever  daunton  me  or  awe  me. 

My  sweet  wee  lady  ; 
Or  if  I  blush  when  thou  shalt  ca'  me 

Tit-ta  or  daddy. 

"Wee  image  of  my  bonny  Betty, 

1,  fatherly,  will  kiss  an'  daut  thee, 

As  dear  an'  near  my  heart  I'll  set  thee, 

Wi'  as  g^id  will. 
As  a'  the  priests  had  seen  me  get  thee 
That's  out  o'  h — . 

What  the'  they  ca'  me  fornicator, 
An'  tease  my  name  in  kintry  clatter; 
The  mair  they  tauk  I'm  kent  the  better, 

£'en  let  them  clash 
An  auld  wife's  tongue's  a  feckless  matter 

To  gie  ane  fash. 


•  Or  Taylor  of  Norvi  ich. 
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Sweet  fruit  o'  mony  a  merry  dint, 

My  t'uuny  toil  is  now  a'  tint, 

fiin  thou  came  to  the  warl  asklent. 

Which  fools  may  scoffat; 
In  my  last  plack  thy  part's  be  in't, 

The  better  ha'f  o't. 

An'  if  thoH  be  what  I  wad  hae  thee. 
An'  tak  the  counsel  I  shall  gie  thee, 
A  lovin  father  I'll  be  to  thee, 

Ifthou  be  spar'd  ; 
Thro'  a'  thy  childish  years  I'll  e'c  thee. 

An"  thiuk't  wccl  war'd« 

Gude  grant  that  thou  may  ay  inherit 
Thy  mither's  person,  grace'  an'  merit. 
And  thy  poor  worthless  iladdy's  spirit, 

Without  his  failins, 
'Twill  please  me  mair  to  hear  an'  see't, 

Thau  stocket  mailens. 


poEai, 

ADDRESSED  TO  MR  MITCHELL. 

OOLLKCTOR  OF  EXCISC,  DUMFRIES,  1796. 

Friend  of  the  po«t,  tried  and  lea), 
Wha,  wanting  thcc,  nii};fht  beg  or  steal, 
Alakc,  alake  the  niciklc  dcil 

Wi'  ii'  liis  witches 
Arc  at  it,  tkclpin  !  jig  and  reel 

lu  uiy  |)our  |K>uchcs. 
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1  motlestly  fu'  fain  wad  hint  it, 
That  one  pound  one,  I  sairly  want  it ; 
If  wi'  the  hizzie  down  ye  sent  it. 

It  would  be  kind ; 
And  while  my  heart  wi'  life-blood  dunted 

I'd  beai-'t  in  mind. 

So  may  the  auld  year  gang  out  moaning 
To  see  the  new  come  laden  groaning, 
Wi'  double  plenty  o'er  the  loanin 

To  thee  and  thine  ; 
Domestic  peace  and  comforts  crowning 

The  hail  design. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Ye've  heard  this  while  how  I've  been  licket. 
And  by  fell  death  was  nearly  nicket ; 
Grim  loon  1  he  gat  me  by  the  fecket. 

And  sair  me  sheuk ; 
But  by  guide  luck  I  lap  a  wicket. 

And  tmti'd  a  neuk. 

But  by  that  health,  I've  got  a  share  o't, 
And  by  that  life,  I'm  promis'd  niiiir  o't. 
My  hale  and  weel  I'll  take  a  care  o't, 

A  ten  tier  way  : 
Then  fareweel  folly,  hid  au'  hair  o't 

For  ance  and  ay. 


COPY    OF   A  POETICAL  ADDRESS^^ 

TO 

MR    WILLIAM    TYTLER, 

JVith  the  Bard't  Picture. 

Revered  defender  of  beauteous  Stuart, 
Of  Stuart  a  name  once  respected, 

A  name,  which  to  love  was  the  mark  of  a  tine 
heart, 
But  now  'tis  despised  and  neglected : 

Tho'  something  like  moisture  conglobes  in  my 
eye. 

Let  no  one  misdeem  me  disloyal ; 
A  poor  friendless  wand'rcr  may  well  claim  a  sigh, 

Still  more,  if  that  wand'rcr  were  royaL 

My  fathers  that  name  have  rever'd  on  a  throne, 
My  fathers  ha^e  fallen  to  right  it ; 

Those  fathers  would  spurn  their  degenerate  sea 
That  name  should  be  scoffingly  slight  it 

Still  in  prayers  for  K—  C—  I  most  heartly  join, 
The  Q—  and  the  rest  of  the  gentry. 

Be  they  wise,   be  they  foolish,  is  nothing  ol 
mine; 
Their  title's  avow'd  by  my  country. 

But  why  of  tiiat  c|>ocha  make  such  a  fuss, 
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But  loyalty  truce  1  we're  on  dangerous  ground, 
Who  knows  how  the  fashions  may  alter, 

The  doctrine  to-day,  that  is  loyalty  sound, 
To-morrow  may  bring  us  a  helter. 

I  send  you  a  trifle,  a  head  of  a  bard, 
A  trifle  scarce  worthy  your  care  ; 

But  accept  it,  good  Sir,  as  a  mark  of  regard. 
Sincere  as  a  saint's  dying  prayer. 

Now  life's  chilly  ev'ning  dim  shades  on  your 
eye. 

And  ushers  the  long  dreary  night ; 
But  you  like  the  star  that  athwart  gilds  the  sky, 

Your  course  to  the  latest  is  bright. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  UNDER  THE  PICTURE  OP  THE  CELEBRATED 

MISS  BURNS. 

Cease,  ye  prudes,  your  envious  railing, 
Lovely  Burns  has  charms — confess  ; 

True  it  is,  she  has  one  failing. 
Had  a  woman  ever  less  ? 


THE    FOLLOWING  POEM 

Was  written  to  a  Gentleman 

WHO    HAD  SENT    BURNS  A  NKWBPAPER,  AND  OFFEREI> 
TO  CONTINUE  IT  FREE    OF  EXPENCE. 

K.IND  Sir,  I've  read  your  paper  through, 
ind  fiiilh,  to  me,  'twas  really  new  ! 
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How  guess'd  ye.  Sir,  what  maist  I  wanted  ? 
This  mony  a  day  I've  grain'd  and  grunted. 
To  ken  what  French  mischief  was  brewini 
Or  what  the  dninilie  Dutch  was  doin : 
That  vile  doup-skeIi)er,  Emperor  Joseph, 
If  Venus  yet  had  got  his  nose  off; 
Or  how  the  coUieshangie  works 
Atween  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  ; 
Or  if  the  Swede,  before  he  halt, 
Would  play  auither  Charles  the  twalt : 
If  Denmark,  any  body  spak  o't ; 
Or  Poland,  wha  had  now  the  tack  o't ; 
How  cut-throat  Prussian  blades  were  hingin ' 
How  libbet  Italy  was  singin  ; 
If  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  or  Swiss, 
Were  sayin  or  takin  aught  amiss : 
Or  how  our  merry  lads  at  hame, 
In  Britain's  court  kept  up  the  game : 
How  Royal  George,  the  I^ord  leuk  o'er  him  I 
Was  managing  Sl  Stephen's  quorum  ; 
If  sleekit  Chatham  Will  was  livin. 
Or  glaiket  Charlie  got  his  nieve  in  ; 
How  daddie  Burke  the  plea  was  cookin  ; 
If  Warren  Hastings'  neck  was  yeukin  ; 
How  cesses,  stents,  and  fees  were  rax'd. 
Or  if  bare  a — s  yet  were  lax'd ; 
The  news  o'  princes,  dukes  and  carls, 
Pimps,  sharpers,  bawds,  and  opera-girls  ; 
If  tliat  daft  buckle,  Geoi-die  W«**s, 
Was  tliresliin  still  at  hiz/ics'  tails, 
Or  if  he  was  grown  ougiillins  douser, 
And  no  a  jicrfect  kinlra  cooscr, 
A'  this  and  niair  1  never  heard  of. 
And  but  for  you  I  might  dcspair'd  of, 
So  gratefu',  back  your  news  I  send  you. 
And  pray  a'  gude  things  may  attend  you  ! 
Eltuland,  nJH). 


POEM  ON  PASTORAL 
POETRY . 


IIail  Poesie  !  thou  Nymph  preserv'd  1 

In  chase  o'  tliee,  what  crow'ds  hae  swert'd 

Frae  common  sense,  or  sunk  enerv'd 

'Mang  heaps  o"  clavers  ; 
And  och  I  owtc  aft  thy  joes  hae  starv'd. 

Mid  a'  thy  favours  I 

Say,  Lassie,  why  thy  train  amang, 
"While  loud,  the  tramps  heroic  clang. 
And  sock  or  buskin  skelp  alaiig 

To  death  or  marriage ; 
Scarce  anc  has  tried  the  shepherd  sang 

But  wi'  miscarriage  ? 

In  Homer's  craft  Jock  Milton  thrives ; 
Escliylus'  pen  Will  Shakespeare  drives ; 
"Wee  Pope,  the  knurlin,  'till  him  rives 

Horatian  fame  ; 
In  thy  sweet  sang,  liarbauld  survives 

Kven  Sappho's  flame. 

But'  thee,  Theocritus,  who  matches  ? 
They're  no  herd's  ballats,  Maros  catches : 
Squire  Pope  but  busks  his  shinkling  patches 

O'  heathen  tatters  : 
i  pass  by  hunders,  nameless  wretches. 

That  ape  their  betters. 

In  this  braw  age  o'  wit  and  lear, 
\^"M  nanc  the  shepherd's  whistle  mair 
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Blaw  sweetly  in  its  native  air 

And  rural  grace ; 

And  wi'  tbe  far-fani'd  Grecian  share 
A  rival  place  ? 

Yes  1  there  is  ane  ;  a  Scottish  callan  I 
There's  ane ;  come  forrit,  honest  Allan  1* 
Thou  need  ua  jouk  behint  the  hallan, 

A  chicl  sae  clever  ; 
The  teeth  o'  time  may  knaw  Tamtallan, 

But  thou's  forever. 

Thou  paints  auld  nature  to  the  nines. 

In  thy  sweet  Caledonian  lines  ; 

Nae  gowdcn  stream  thro'  myrtles  twines, 

Where  Philomel, 
"While  nightly  breezes  sweep  the  vines, 

Her  griefs  will  tell  1 

In  gowany  glens  thy  bumic  strays, 
Where  bonnie  lasses  bleach  their  claes  ; 
Or  trots  by  hazelly  shaws  an'  braes, 

Wi'  hawthorns  gray. 
Where  blackbirds  join  the  shepherd's  lays 

At  close  o'  day, 

Thy  rural  loves  are  nature's  sel ; 

Nae  bombast  spates  o'  nonsense  swell  : 

Nae  snap  conceits,  but  that  sweet  spell 

O'  witchin  love, 
That  charm,  tkat  can  the  strongest  quell. 

The  sternest  move. 


AU*n  Roium;. 


SKETCH. 
NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

TO    MRS    DUNLOP. 


This  day,  Time  winds  th'  exhausted  chain, 
To  run  the  twelvemonth's  length  again  : — 
J  See  the  old,  bald-pated  fallow, 

"With  ardent  eyes,  complexion  sallow. 
Adjust  the  unimpair'd  machine. 
To  wheel  the  equal,  dull  rountine. 

The  absent  lover,  minor  heir. 
In  vain  assail  him  with  their  pray'r. 
Deaf  as  my  Friend,  he  sees  them  piess, 
Nor  makes  the  hour  one  moment  less, 
Will  you  (the  Major's  with  the  hounds, 
'  The  happy  tenants  share  his  rounds : 
Coila's  fair  Rachel's  care  to-day,  * 
And  blooming  Keith's  engag'd  with  Gray :) 
From  housewife  cares  a  minute  borrow — 
— That  grandchild's  cap  will  do  to-morrow— 
And  join  with  me  a  moralizing. 
This  day  propitious  to  be  wise  in. 

First,  what  did  yesterday  deliver  ? 
•  Another  year  is  gone  for  ever.' 
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And  what  is  this  day's  strong  suggestion  ? 
•  The  passing  moment's  all  we  rest  on  1' 
Rest  on — for  what  ?  what  do  we  hear  ? 
Or  why  regard  the  passing  year  ? 
"Will  time  amus'd  with  proverb'd  lore. 
Add  to  your  date  one  minute  more  ? 
A  few  days  may — a  few  years  must — 
Repose  us  in  the  silent  dust. 
Then  is  it  wise  to  damp  our  bliss  ? 
Yes — all  such  reasonings  are  amiss  .' 
The  Toice  of  nature  loudly  cries,  ^ 

And  many  a  message  from  the  skies,     J. 
That  something  in  us  never  dies  :        J 
That  on  this  fiail,  uncertain  state. 
Hang  matters  of  eternal  weight : 
That  future-life,  in  worlds  unknown. 
Must  take  its  hue  from  this  alone  ; 
Whether  as  heavenly  glory  bright. 
Or  dark  as  mis'ry's  woefu*  night — 
Since  then  my  honour'd,  first  of  friends. 
On  this  poor  being  all  depends  ; 
X.et  us  th'  inifwrtant  now  employ, 
And  live  as  those  that  never  die. 
Tho'  you,  with  days  and  honours  crown'd, 
Witness  that  filial  circle  round, 
(A  sight  life's  sorrows  to  repulse, 
A  sight  pale  envy  to  convulse) 
Others  now  claim  your  chief  regard, 
Yourself,  you  wait  your  bright  reward. 


PROLOGUE, 


SPOKEN   BY 


]Mr  woods,  on  his  BENEFH' 

NIGHT, 

Monday,  15th  April,  1787. 


When  by  a  generous  public's  kind  acclaim, 
That  dearest  meed  is  granted — honest  fame  ; 
When  here  your  favour  is  the  actor's  lot, 
Nor  even  the  man  in  private  life  forgot ; 
What  breast  so  dead  to  heav'nly  Virtue's  glow. 
But  heaves  impassioned  with  the  grateful  throe. 

Poor  is  the  task  to  please  a  barb'rous  throng. 
It  needs  no  Siddons'  powers  in  Southern's  song ; 
But  here,  an  ancient  nation,  t'am'd  alar 
For  genius,  learaing  high,  as  great  in  war- 
Hail,  Caledonia,  name  for  ever  dear  I 
Before  whose  sons  I'm  honour'd  to  appear '. 
Where  every  science — every  nobler  art — 
That  can  inform  the  mind,  or  mend  the  heart. 
Is  known  ;  as  grateful  nations  oft  have  found 
l^ar  as  ihc  rude  barbarian  marks  the  bound, 
philosophy,  no  idle  pedant  dream. 
Here  holds  her  search  by  heaven-taught  Rea< 
son's  beam ; 
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Here  History  paints  with  elegance   and  force 
The  tide  of  Empire's  fluctuating  course  ; 
Here  Douglass  forms  wild  Shakespeare  into  plan 
And  Harley  *  rouses  all  the  go<l  in  man. 
When  well-form'd  taste,  and  sparkling   wil 

unite. 
With  manly  lore,  or  female  beauty  bright, 
(Beauty,  where  faultless  symmeti^and  grace, 
Can  only  clmrm  us  in  the  second  place,') 
Witness  my  heart,  how  oft  with  panting  fear. 
As  on  this  night,  I've  met  these  judges  here  ! 
Btit  still  the  hope  Experience  taMght  to  live, 
Equal  to  judge — you're  candid  to  forgive. 
No  hundred-headed  Roit  here  we  meet. 
With  decency  and  law  beneath  his  feet ; 
Nor  Insolence  assumes  Ikir  Freedom's  name ; 
liikc  Caledonians,  you  applaud  or  blame. 

O  Thou  1  dread  Pow'r '.  whose  empire-giving 

hand 
Has  oft  been  stretch'd  to  shield  this  honoured 

land  1 
Strong  may  she  glow  with  all  her  ancient  fire ; 
May  ev'ry  son  be  worthy  of  his  sire ; 
Firm  may  she  rise  with  generous  disdain 
At  Tyranny's,  or  direr  Pleasure's  chain  ; 
Still  self-dependent  in  her  native  shore,        -. 
Bold  may  she  brave  grim  Danger's  loudest  I 

roar,  v- 

TUl  Fate  the  curtain  drops  on  worlds  to  be  1 

no  more.  -' 


■  Th«  Mm  of  FMliog,  wiitian  b;  Hi  )l'K«n>l«. 


GRACE  BEFORE  MEAT. 


O  Thou,  who  kindly  dost  provide 

For  ev'ry  creature's  want ; 
We  bless  Thee,  God  of  nature  wide, 

For  this  Thy  goodness  lent : 
And  if  it  please  Thee,  Heav'nly  Guide, 

May  never  worse  be  sent ; 
But  whether  gianted  or  deny'd, 

Lord  bless  us  with  content. 


MONODY 


ON 

A  LADY  FAMED  FOR  HER 
CAPRICE. 

low  cold  is  that  bosom  which  folly  once  fir'd  ' 
How  pale  is  that  cheek  where  the  rouge 

lately  glisten'd ! 
low  silent  that  tongue  which  the  echoes  oft 

tir'd  I 

How  dull  is  that  ear  which  to  flatt'ry  so  lis- 
teu'd : 

•  K 
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If  sorrow  and  ang\nsli  their  exit  await, 
From  friendship  and  dewest  aiTectioQ  ri 
mov'd ; 

How  doubly  severe,  Eliza,  thy  fate. 

Thou  diedst  unwept  as  thou  livedst  unlov'd 

Loves,  graces,  and  virtues  I  call  not  on  you ; 

So  shy,  gi-ave  and  distant,  ye  shed  not  a  teai 
But  come,  all  ye  oftspring  of  folly  so  true. 

And  flowers  let  us  cull  for  Eliza's  cold  biei 

We'll  search  through  the  garden  for  each  sil 
flow'r, 
We'll  roam  through  the  forest  for  each  id 
weed; 
But  chiefly  the  nettle  so  topical,  show'r. 
For  none  e'er  approach'd  her  but  ru'd  tl 
rash  deed. 

We'll  sculpture  the  marble,  we'll  measure  tl 
lay; 
Here  Vanity  strums  on  her  idiot  lyre ; 
There  keen  indignation  shall  dart  on  her  pre 
Which  spurning  contempt  shall  redeem  fro 
his  Ivre. 


THE    EPITAPH. 


Here  lies,  now  a  prey  to  insulting  neglect, 
What  once  was  a  butterfly  gay  in  litV  sbca: 

Want  only  of  wisdom  denied  her  respect, 
M'ant  only  of  goodness  denied  her  esteem. 


IMPROMPTU, 

i)n  Mrs  -— 's  Birth-Dai/,  ith  Nov.  1793. 


Old  Winter  with  his  frosty  beard, 
Thus  once  to  Jove  his  pray'r  preferr'd ; 
What  have  I  done  of  all  the  vear. 
To  bear  this  hated  doom  severe  ? 
My  cheerless  suns  no  pleasure  know ; 
Night's  horrid  car  drags,  drtary,  slow  : 
My  dismal  months  no  joys  are  crowning, 
But  spleeny  English,  hanging,  drowning. 

Now  Jove,  for  once  be  mighty  ciyD, 
To  counterbalance  all  this  evil ; 
Give  me,  and  I've  no  more  to  say. 
Give  me  Maria's  natal  day  1 
That  brilliant  gift  will  so  enrich  me. 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  cannot  match  me. 
*  'Tis  done  I'  says  Jove  ;  so  ends  my  story, 
And  Winter  once  rejoic'd  in  glory. 


TO  MY  DBAR  AND  KUCH-HOHODllBD  FRIEKV, 

Mrs   DUNLOP,    OF    DUNLOP. 

ON  SENSIBILITY. 


Sensibility  how  channing, 

Thou,  my  friend,  canst  truly  tell ; 

But  distress,  with  honors  arming. 
Thou  hast  also  known  too  vveU. 

Fairest  flower,  behold  the  lily, 
Blooming  in  the  summer  ray  : 

IiCt  the  blast  sweep  o'er  the  valley, 
See  it  prostrate  on  the  clay. 

Hear  the  wood-lark  charm  the  forest, 
Telling  o'er  his  little  joys  : 

Hapless  bird  :  a  prey  the  surest. 
To  each  pirate  of  the  likies. 

Dearly  bought,  the  hidden  treasure, 
Finer  feelings  can  bestow  ; 

Chords  that  vibrate  sweetest  pleasure, 
Thrill  the  deepest  notes  of  woe. 


ON  LIFE. 


ADDDIIE8SED  TO 


COLONEL  DE  PEYSTER,  DUMFRIES. 


My  hononr'd  Colonel,  deep  I  feel 
Your  interest  in  the  Poet's  weal : 
Ah  1  how  sma'  heart  hae  I  to  speel 

The  steep  Painasus, 
Surrounded  thus  by  bolus  pill 

An'  potion  glasses. 

O  what  a  canty  warld  were  it, 

Wou'd  pain,  an'  care,  an'  sickness  spare  it ; 

An'  fortune,  favour,  worth,  an'  merit, 

As  they  desei've : 
(An'  ay  a  rowth,  roast  beef  an'  claret: 

Sync  wha  wud  starve  ?) 

Dame  Life,  tho'  fiction  out  may  trick  her, 
And  in  paste  and  frippery  deck  her. 
Oh  !  flickerin,  feeble,  and  unsicer 

I've  found  her  still. 
Ay  waverin  like  a  willow  wicker, 

'Tween  guid  an'  ill. 

Then  that  curst  carmagnole,  auld  Satan, 
Watches,  like  bawd'rons  by  a  rattan, 
Our  sinfu'  saul  to  get  a  cluut  on, 

Wi'  fellon  ire ; 
Syne,  whip  !  his  tail  yell  ne  er  cast  saut  OH, 

He's  afi'  like  lire. 
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Ah,  Nick  1  ah,  Nick  I  it  is  na  fair, 
Firet  shewing  ns  the  Icmptin  ware, 
Bright  wines  aa'  bonaie  lasses  mre. 

To  put  us  daft ; 
Syne  weave,  unseen  thy  spider  snare 

O'  hell's  damn'd  waft- 

Poor  man  the  fly,  aft  bizzes  bye, 

An'  aft  as  chance  he  comes  thee  nigh, 

Thy  auld  damn'd  elbow  ycuks  wj'  joy. 

An'  hellish  pleasure — 
Already  in  thy  fancy's  eye, 

Thy  sicker  treasure. 

Soon  heels  o'er  gowdie  '.  in  he  bangs. 
An'  like  a  sheep  head  on  the  tangs, 
Thy  grinin  laugh  enjoys  his  pangs 

An"  murdriu  wrestle, 
As  danglin  i'  the  wind  he  hangs 

A  gibbet  s  tassel. 

But  lest  you  think  I  am  uncivil. 

To  plague  you  wi'  this  dniuntin  diivel, 

Abjuriu  a'  intentions  ctII, 

I  quat  my  pen  : 
The  Lord  preserve  us  frae  the  devil  1 

Amen '.  amen ! 


POETICAL  INSCftimON 

FOR  AN  ALTAR  TO  INDEPENDENCE. 
Ji  Kerroughtry,  the  teat  of  Mr  Heron. 

Written  in  bummer,  1795. 


Thou  of  an  independent  mind, 
With  soul  resolv'd,  with  soul  resign'd  : 
Prepai'd  Powers  proudest  frown  to  brave, 
Who  wilt  not  be,  nor  have  a  slave  ; 
Virtue  alone  who  dost  revere, 
Thy  own  reproach  alone  dost  fear, 
Approacli  this  shrine,  and  worship  here. 


} 


TO    A 
YOUNG   LADY,    MISS    JESSY    L 

DUMFKIES, 

IVith  Bookt  v>hich  the  Bard  presented  Her. 

Thin*:  be  the  volnmes,  Jessy  fair, 
And  with  them  take  tlic  Poet's  pray'r  ; 
That  fate  may  iu  her  fairest  page. 
With  ev'ry  kiadliesi  best  presage, 


224     To  Robert  Graham  Esq. 

Of  future  bliss,  enrol  thy  nanie: 
Witli  native  worth,  and  spotless  fame, 
And  wakeful  caution  still  aware, 
Of  ill — but  chief,  men's  felon  snare  ; 
All  blameless  joys  on  earth  we  find, 
And  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind — 
These  be  thy  guardian  and  reward ; 
So  prays  thy  faithful  friend,  the  Bard. 


TO 


ROBERT  GRAHAM   ESQ. 
OF  FINTRA, 

ON  RECriVING  A  FAVOUR. 

I  CALL  no  goodness  to  inspire  my  strains, 
A  fabled  Muse  may  suit  a  bard  that  feigns  ; 
Friend  of  my  life    my  ardent  spirit  burns, 
And  all  the  tribute  of  my  heart  returns, 
For  boons  accorded,  goodness  ever  new, 
The  gift  still  dearer,  as  the  giver  you 
Tliou  orb  of  day !  thou  other  pnkr  light  I 
And  all  ye  many  sparkling  stars  of  iiitjiil.- 
If  ought  that  giver  from  my  mind  efluee  ; 
If  I  that  giver's  bounty  e'er  disgrace  ; 
Then  roll  to  mc,  along  your  \\nud'ring spheres, 
Only  to  nunibiT  out  a  villain's  years  I 


A  VISION. 


As  I  stooi  by  yon  roofless  tower, 

Where  the  wa'-flower  scents  the  dewy  air, 
Where  th'  houlet  mourns  in  her  ivy  bower, 

And  tells  the  moon  her  midnight  care  : 

The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still 
The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky  ; 

The  foK  WHS  howling  on  the  hill, 

And  the  distant- echoing  glens  reply  T 

The  stream  adovrn  its  hazelly  path, 
Was  rushing  by  the  ruin'd  wa's, 

Ilasling  to  join  the  sweeping  Nith, 
Whase  distant  roaring  swells  and  fa's : 

The  cauld  blue  north  was  streaming  fortb, 
Her  lights,  wi'  hissing  eerie  din  ; 

Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 
Xike  fortune's  favour's,  tint  as  win : 

By  heedless  chance  I  turn'd  mine  eyes, 
And,  by  the  moon-beam,  shook,  to  sec, 

A  stern  and  stalwart  ghaist  arise, 
Attir'd  as  minstrels  wont  to  be. 

Had  I  a  statue  been  o'  stane. 
His  darin  look  had  daunted  me ; 

And  on  his  bonnet  grav'd  was  plaiu. 
The  sacred  posy — Libertie  1 

And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow, 
Might  rous'd  the  slumb'ring  dead  to  hear  • 

But  oh  ;  it  was  a  tale  of  woe,  ' 

As  erer  met  a  Briton's  ear  : 

K3 


22G  Tb  a  Thrush, 

He  sang  wi  joy  his  former  day, 
He  weeping,  wail'd  his  latter  times 

But  what  he  said  it  was  nae  play, 
I  wiuua  ventur't  in  my  rhymes. 


Written  on  the  25th  ofjanuaty,  1793, 

THE 

BIRTH-DAY  OF  THE  AUTHOR, 

ON  BEAJUKG  A  1  uiiusH  sinu  jn  A  MORNIMQ  WAUCt 

Sing  on,  sweet  thrush,  upon  the  leaHess  bough. 
Sing  on,  sweet  bird,  I  listen  to  thy  strain, 
See  aged  Winter,  'mid  his  surly  reign. 

At  thy  blythc  carol  clears  his  furrow'd  brow. 

So,  in  lone  poverly's  dominion  drear. 
Sits  meek  Content,  with  light  unanxioos, 

heart 
'Welcomes  the  rapid  moments,  bids  them  part| 

Nor  asks  if  they  bring  ought  to  hope  or  fear. 

I  tluonk  thee,  Author  of  this  op'niug  day! 

Thou  whose  bright  sun  now  gild's  yon  orient 
skies. 

Riches  denied,  thy  boon  of  purer  joys, 
What  wealth  could  never  give  nor  take  awaj ! 

Yet  conic  thou  child  of  poverty  and  care, 
The  mite  high  heav'n  bcstow'd,  that  mile 
with  thee  I'll  shore. 


EPITAPH  ON  HOLY  WILLIE, 


Hire  Holy  Willie's  sair-wom  clay 

Taks  up  its  last  abode  ; 
His  saul  lias  ta'en  some  other  way, 

I  fear,  the  left-hand  road. 

Stop  !  there  he  is  as  sure's  a  gnn. 

Poor  silly  body  see  him  ; 
Nae  wonder  he's  as  black's  the  gnu, 

Observe  wha's  standin'  wi'  him. 

Your  brunstane  devilship  I  see 
Has  got  him  there  before  ye  ; 

But  had  your  nine-tail'd  cat  a  wee. 
Till  auce  you've  heard  my  story. 

Your  pity  I  will  not  implore, 

For  pity  ye  hae  nane  ; 
Justice,  aJas  1  has  gi'en  him  o'er, 

And  mercy's  day  is  gaen  : 

But  hear  me,  Sir,  de'il  as  ye  are. 
Look  something  to  your  credit ; 

A  coof  like  him  wou'd  stain  your  name^ 
If  it  were  kent  ye  did  it. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  RIDDEL. 

No  more,  ye  warblers  of  the  wood,  no  more. 
Nor  pour  your  accents  grating  on  my  ear : 
Thou  young-ey'd  spring,  thy  charms  I  can- 
not bear: 
More  welcome  were  to  me  grim  winter's  wild- 
est roar. 


228     On  leaving  the  Highlands: 

How  can  ye  pleasc.ye  flowers,  with  all  your  dyes? 
Ye  blow  upon  the  sod  that  wraps  my  triend  : 
How  can  I  to  the  tuneful  strain  attend  ? 

T]iat  strain  pours  round  th'  untimely  tomb 
•where  Riddel  lies. 


SENT  TO  A  GENTLEMAN 

WHOM  HE  HAD  OFFENDED. 

The  friend  whom  wild  from  wisdom's  way, 
The  fumes  of  wine  infuriate  send  ; 

(Not  moony  madness  more  astray) 

Who  but  deplores  that  hapless  friend  ? 

Mine  was  the  insensate  frenzied  part. 
Ah  why  should  I  such  scenes  outlive  ; 

Scenes  so  abluincnt  to  my  heart  1 
'Tis  thine  to  pity  and  forgive. 


A  VERSE 


Composed  and  repeated  by  Burns,  to  the 
Master  of  the  house,  on  taking  leave  at  a 
place  in  the  Highlands  where  he  had  been 
hospitablij  entertained. 

When  death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er, 

A  time  lliul  surely  shall  cunie; 
In  hcav'n  itself,  III  ask  no  more, 

Than  jusl  a  ]Ii({hlaud  wekouf. 


DELIA. 


Fair  the  face  of  orient  Hay, 
Fair  the  tints  of  op'ning  rose ; 

But  fairest  utill  my  Delia  dawns, 
More  lovely  far  her  beauty  blows. 

Sweet  the  lark's  wild-warbled  lay. 
Sweet  the  tinkling  rill  to  hear  '. 

But,  Delia,  more  delightful  still, 
Steal  thine  accents  on  mine  ear. 

The  flower-enamour'd  busy  bee 
The  rosy  banquet  loves  to  sip  ! 

Sweet  the  streamlet's  limpid  lapse 
To  the  sun-brown'd  Arab's  lip  : 

But,  Delia,  on  thy  balmy  lips 
Let  me,  no  vagrant  insect  rove ! 

O  let  me  steal  one  liquid  kiss  I 

For  ohl  my  soul  is  parch'd  with  love. 


EXTEMPORE, 

Written  in  answer  to  a  Card  from  an  intimate 
o/"  Burns',  wishing  him  to  spend  an  hour  at, 
a  Tavern  with  him. 

The  King's  most  humble  sei-vant,  I 

Can  scarcely  spare  a  minute  ; 
But  I'll  be  with  you  bye  an'  bye. 

Or  else  the  Deil's  be  iu  it. 


VERSES 


WRITTEN    ON  A   WINDOW   OF  THE 
INN   AT    CARRON. 


Wk  came  na  here  to  view  your  \varks, 

In  hopes  to  be  more  wise. 
But  only,  lest  we  gang  to  hell 

It  may  be  nae  surprise : 
But  whan  we  tirl'd  at  your  door. 

Your  porter  dought  na  hear  us  ; 
Sae  mae,  shou'd  we  to  hell's  yett's  come, 

Your  billy  Sataa  sair  us  ! 


SONGS. 


SONGS. 

JOPIN  BARLEYCORN,* 

A    BALLAD. 


There  was  three  kings  into  the  east, 
Three  kings  both  great  and  iiigh, 

Ah'  they  liac  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
John  Barleyconi  should  die. 

They  took  a  pktugh  an'  plough'd  him  down, 

Put  clods  upon  his  head 
An'  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 

John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

But  the  cheerful  spring  came  kindly  on. 

And  showers  down  did  fall  ; 
John  Barleycorn  got  up  again. 

And  sore  sui-prisd  them  all. 

The  sultry  suns  of  summer  came. 

And  he  grew  thick  and  strong, 
His  liead  wee!  arm  d  wi'  jwintcd  speart, 

That  no  one  should  him  wrong. 

•  This  Is  panljt  compotea  o»  tho  plan  of  aa  old  wng  known  li» 
that  iisme. 
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The  sober  Autumn  enter'd  mild, 
When  he  grew  wan  and  pale  : 

His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 
Show'd  he  began  to  fail. 

His  colour  sicken'd  more  and  more, 

He  faded  into  age  ; 
And  then  his  enemies  began 

To  show  their  deadly  rage. 

They've  tacn  a  weapon,  long  and  sharp, 

And  cut  him  by  the  knee ; 
Then  ty'd  him  fast  upon  a  cart, 

Liike  a  rogue  for  forgerie. 

They  laid  him  do\vn  uptm  his  back, 

And  cudgell'd  him  full  sore  ; 
They  hung  him  up  befoie  tlic  storm. 

And  tmn'd  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

They  filled  up  a  darksome  jnt. 

With  water  to  the  brim, 
They  heaved  in  John  Barleycorn, 

There  let  him  sink  or  swim. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor. 

To  work  him  farther  woe. 
And  still,  as  signs  of  life  npjKar'd, 

They  loss'd  him  too  and  fio. 

They  wasted,  o'er  a  scorching  flame, 

The  marrow  of  his  boucs  ; 
But  a  miller  us'd  him  worst  of  all. 

For  he  crush'd  him  'tween  two  stones. 

And  they  hac  taen  his  very  heart's  blood, 
And  drank  it  round  and  round  ; 

And  still  the  more  and  more  th(7  drank, 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 


Son^s.  23t 

John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold, 

Of  noble  enterprise. 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

'Twill  make  your  courage  rise. 

'Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  woe  ; 

'Twill  heighten  all  his  joy ; 
'Twill  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing, 

Though  the  tear  were  in  lier  eye. 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycora, 

Each  man  a  glass  in  hand  : 
And  may  his  great  posterity 

Ne'er  fail  in  old  Seotland .' 


THE  WHISTLE, 


A    BALLAD. 


A9  the  authentic  prose  hiitory  of  the  Whistle  ift  niriotis,  1  shall 
here  giro  It.— In  the  train  of  Anne  of  Dciuiiark.  when  «he  cnsm 
to  Scotland  with  our  Jamos  the  VI.  there  came  over  also  ft 
Danish  gentleman  of  gigantic  stature  and  c^at  prowess,  and  a 
matchless  champion  m"  Bacchtis.  He  had  a  little  ebony  Whistlef 
which,  at  the  conunencement  of  the  orffie^,  he  laid  ox\  the  table* 
and  whoever  vrta  last  able  to  lilovr  it,  €\ery  bod^  else  being 
duat>*ed  by  the  potencv  of  the  bottle,  was  to  cirry  oft"  the 
Whittle  as  a  tn>phy  of  vlctorr.  The  Dane  pr-xhicetl  credentials 
of  his  victories,  without  a&in^le  detbat,  at  the  courts  of  C<ipen- 
hajcen,  Stockholm.  Mosci^w,  War*nw,  and  sevor.il  uf  the  l»etty 
omrtK  in  Germuny ;  and  challenged  the  Scots  Bu«^hanatians  to 
the  ultemativeof  trriuii  his  prowfM^,  or  else  of  ncknowled^iiK 
their  lHf*'riority.»--Aftor  many  overlhmws  on  the  i>'irt  of  tlie 
8c">t'*,  the  Done  w.vs  enoiunteriKl  by  Sir  Uolwrt  I.awrie  (tf 
Maxvelton,  ance»t<ur  of  tlie  presuMit  wortliy  banmctof  that  name; 
who,  after  three  days  aiid  three  ni^htt  hanl  contest,  left  tiM 
Scandinavian  under  the  table, 

*'  And  blew  on  the  WhiMle  his  requiem  .-Jmll." 

Sir  Walter,  son  to  Sir  Robert  ht?fope  mcntl'inra.    "  ,  the 

Whistle  to  Walter  Hiddle  of  GlonHildle.  wh")  .ter 

of  Sir  Walter'....  On  Frldiy.  the  \M\  of  o»  i  i.\ni 

Carso,  the  Whittle  was  onrr  tu   u- ^  >ii:«  ml.-  i  the 

IwllRd,  by  the  present  Sir  l«  l>ert 

Rid.He.  K»q   nf  Glenriddlc.  nve 

ef  W.tUer  Hiddlr.  who  wm,  :  ^   it 

had  continued  ;   and  Alex  m  '  .  L. 
Ukewl^  deaceiut^l  i»f  tlw   ^rcit  -n    ;i..t..  n  :   «>m.> 
man  cAirfed  oft* the  h.vrd-w4>n  honout*  of  the  (leld. 


I  Sing  of  a  Wlusllc,  a  Wliistle  of  worth, 
I  sinjj  of  rt  VVIii.sllc»  the  priile  of  the  North, 
WuR  broutrlit  to  iht*  court  of  our  gooil  Scottish 

And  Iopk:  with  this  Whistle  all  Scotland  shall 

riny;. 
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Old  Loda  *  still  rueing  the  arm  of  Fingal, 
The  god  of  the  bottle  sends  down  from  his  hall — 
'  This  Whistle's  your  challenge,  to  Scotland  get 

o'er, 
And  diink  them  to  hell,  sir  '.  or  ne'er  see  me 

More  1' 

Old  Poets  have  sung,  and  old  Chronicles  tell, 
"What  champions  ventur'd,  what  cliampion  fell ; 
The  son  of  great  Loda  was  conqueror  still. 
And  blew  on  the  Whistle  his  requeim  shrill : 

Till  Robert  the  lord  of  the  Cairn  and  the  Scaur, 
IJnaiatch'd  at  the  bottle,  uncouquer'd  in  war. 
He  drank  liis  poor  god-ship  as  deep  as  the  sea, 
No  tide  of  the  Baltic  e'er  drunker  than  he. 

Thus  Robert,  victorious,  the  trophy  has  gain'd ; 
Which  now  in  his  house  has  for  ages  remain'd; 
Till  tliree  aoble  chieftains,  and  all  of  his  blood, 
The  jovial  contest  again  have  rencw'd. 

Three  joyous  good  fellows,  with  hearts  clear  of 

flaw, 
Craigdanock,  so  famous  for  wit,  worth,  and  law ; 
And  trusty  Glcuriddel,  so  skill'd  in  old  coins ; 
And  gallant  Sir  Robert,  deep  read  in  old  wines. 

Ci-aigdarrock  began,  with  a  tongue  smooth  as  oil, 
Desiring  Glenriddel  to  yield  up  the  spoil ; 
Or  else  he  would  muster  the  heads  of  the  clan, 
And  once  more,  in  claret,  try  which  was  the 
man. 

•  By  the  gods  of  the  ancients  1  (Glenriddel  re- 
plies) 
Before  I  sunender  so  glorious  a  prize, 


*  See  Oaian^  Oanlc-Uiura. 
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I'll  conjure  the  ghost  of  the  great  Rorie  Jfore,* 
And  bumper  his  horn  with  him  twenty  times 
o'er. 

Sir  Robert,  a  soldier,  no  speech  would  pretend. 
But  he  ne'er  turn'd  his  buck  on  his  foe — or  his 

friend, 
Said,  '  Toss  down  the.  Whistle,  She  prize  of  the 

field. 
And,  knee-  deep  in  claret ,  he  d  die.  or  he'd  yield.' 

To  the  board  of  Glenriddei  our  heroes  repair. 
So  noted  for  drowning  of  sorrow  and  care  ; 
But  for  wine  and  for  welcome  not  more  known 

to  fame. 
Than  the  sense,  wit,  and  taste,  of  a  sweet  lovely 

dame. 

A  bard  was  selected  to  witness  tlu-  fmy, 
And  tell  future  ages  t  he  feats  of  i  lie  day ; 
A  bard  who  detested  all  sadness  auvl  spleen. 
And  wish'  that  Parnassus  a  vineyard  had  been. 

The  dinner  being  over,  the  claret  they  ply, 
And  every  new  cork  is  a  new  spring  of  joy ; 
In  the  bands  of  old  friendship  and  kiiulrcd  so  set, 
And  the  bands  grew  the  tighter  the  more  they 
were  wet 

Gay  pleasure  ran  riot  asbunipers  i-an  o'er; 
Bright  Phcrbus  ne'er  witnes.>i'd  »o  joyous  u  core, 
And  vow'd  that   to   leave  thcni   he   was  quite 

forlorn, 
Till  Cynthia  hinted  she'd  see  them  next  morn. 


*  A  chiaftain  nfth*  M'Land  famllY,  who  krpi  n  hnm  of  «  i|iiiirt 
■inniiri  In  hU  hall,  which  thon-  (hit  u>|>lrr<l  lu  «  ioiiii.<<'iliin  wliti 
hi*  dtn  w«i«  coin)i«ll*d  lo  drink  oil  at  «  drauahl.  In  iinKil'oT  <hclr 
»«laH<iig  W  bU  dgvflX}  nK«<  MtMwwn'lToutlvUMUetlMCH 
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Six  bottles  a-piece  had  well  wore  out  the  night, 
When  gallant  Sir  Robert,  to  finish  the  fight, 
Tumd  o'er  in  one  bumper,  a  bottle  of  red. 
And  swore  'twas  the  way  that  their  ancestor 

did. 
Then  worthy  Glenriddel,  so  cautious  and  sage, 
No  longer  the  warfare,  ungodly,  would  wage ; 
A  high-ruling  Elder  to  wallow  in  wine. 
He  left  the  foul  business  to  folks  less  divine. 

The  gallant  Sir  Robert  fought  hard  to  the  end; 
But  who  could  with  Fate  and  quart-bumpers 

contend  ? 
Though  Fate  said— a  hero  should  perish  in  light: 
So  up-rose  bright  Phoebus— and  down  fell  the 

knight. 

Next  up-rose  our  Bard,  like  a  prophet  in  drink: — 
«  Ci-aigdarrock,  thou'lt  soar  when  creation  shall 

sink  '. 
But  if  thou  would  flourish  immortal  in  rhyme. 
Come— one  bottle  more — and  have  at  the  sub- 
lime ! 
'  Thy  line,  that  have  struggl'dfor  freedom  with 

Bruce ; 
Shall  heroes  and  patriots  ever  produce  : 
So  thine  be  the  laurel,  and  mine  be  the  bay ; 
The  field  thou  hast  won,  by  yon  bright  god  of 
-day!' 


A   FRAGMENT. 

Tune, — '  GiUicrankie.^ 


When  Guildford  good  our  pilot  stood, 

An'  did  our  helm  thraw,  man ; 
Ae  night  at  tea,  began  a  plea. 

Within  America,  man : 
Then  up  they  gat  the  niaskin-pat, 

An'  in  the  sea  did  jaw,  man  ; 
An'  did  uae  less,  in  full  congress, 

Thau  quite  refuse  our  law,  man. 

Then  thro'  the  lakes  Montgomery  takes, 

I  wat  he  was  na  slaw,  man  ; 
Down  Lowric's  burn  he  took  a  turn. 

And'  CarUton  did  ca*.  man : 
But  yet,  what  reck,  he,  at  Qjucbee, 

Montgomery-like  did  fa',  man, 
Wi'  sword  in  hand,  before  his  band, 

Aniang  his  en'mies  a',  man. 

Poor  Tammi/  Cat^r  within  a  cage 

Was  kept  lit  Boston-ha\  man ; 
Till  IViUif  Howe  took  o'er  the  knowe 

For  Philndelphia,  man  : 
Wi'  sword  an'  gun  he  thought  a  sin 

Guid  Christiau-bluid  to  draw,  man  ; 
But  at  "Sew-York,  wi'  knife  an'  fork, 

Sir-Loin  he  hacked  siua',  nian. 
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Burgoyne  gaed  up,  like  spur  an'  whip, 

Till  Fraser  brave  did  fa',  man ; 
Then  lost  his  way,  ae  misty  day, 

In  Saragota  shaw,  man. 
Cornwaliit  fought  as  lang's  he  dought, 

An'  (b'd  the  buckskins  claw,  man  ; 
But  Clinton's  glaive  frae  rust  to  save, 

He  hung  it  to  the  wa',  man. 

Then  Montague,  an'  Guilford  too, 

Began  to  fear  a  fa,  man : 
And  Sackvilk  doure,  wha  stood  the  stoure 

The  German  chief  to  thraw,  man  : 
For  Paddy  Burke,  like  ony  Turk, 

Nae  mercy  had  at  a',  man 
An'  Charlie  Fox  threw  by  the  hot 

An'  lows'd  his  tinkler  jaw,  man, 

Then  Rockingham  took  up  the  game  ; 

Till  death  did  on  him  ca',  man  ■ 
"When  Shelburne  meek  held  up  his  cheek, 

Conform  to  gospel  law,  man  ; 
Saint  Stephen's  boys,  wi'  jamng  noise. 

Tliey  did  his  measures  thraw,  man. 
For  North  an'  Fox  united  stocks, 

An'  bore  him  to  the  wa',  man. 

Then  clubs  an'  hearts  were  Charlie's  cartci. 

Pie  swept  the  stakes  awa',  man. 
Till  the  diamond's  ace,  of  Indian  race. 

Led  liim  a  ioir  faux  pas,  man : 
The  Saxon  lads,  wi'  loud  placads. 

On  Chatham's  boy  did  ca',  man ; 
An'  Scotland  drew  her  pipe  an'  blewr, 

'  Up,  Willie,  waur  tbeiB  a',  man  '.' 

Behind  the  thron«  then  Grenville's  gone, 

A  secret  word  or  twa,  man : 
While  slee  Dundas  aious'd  the  class 

Be-north  the  Roman  wa'  man  : 

L 
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A  d'  Chatham's  wmith,  in  heavenly  graitb, 

(Inspir'd  bardies  saw,  man) 
M'i'  kindling  eyes  cried,  JVillie,  rise  '. 

Would  I  hae  tear  d  theai  a'  man  !* 

But,  word  an'  blow.  North,  Fox,  and  Co. 

Gowfi"'d  Willie  like  a  ba',  man. 
Till  Southron  raise,  and  coost  their  claise 

Behind  him  in  a  raw,  man : 
An'  Cakdon  threw  by  the  drone, 

An"  did  her  whittle  draw,  man: 
An'  swoor  fu'  rude,  thro'  dirt  an'  blood. 

To  mak  it  guid  in  law,  man. 


SONG. 

Tune, — •  Com  rigs  are  bonnie.* 

It  was  n^wn  a  Lammas  night, 

When  corn  rigs  are  bonnic, 
llt-neuth  the  moon's  unclouded  light, 

I  held  awa  to  Annie ; 
The  time  flew  by  wi'  tentlcss  heed, 

Til!  'tween  the  late  and  early ; 
Wi'  sma*  persuasion  site  agreed 

To  see  mc  thro'  the  barley  : 

Tiie  sky  was  blue,  the  wind  was  still, 

Tlic  moon  was  shining  clearly; 
I  set  her  down  wi'  right  good  will, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  liarley  : 
I  ken't  her  heart  was  a'  my  ain  ; 

I  lov'd  her  most  slncerel\  . 
I  kiss'd  hor  owre  and  owrc  Rg«io 

Auiang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 
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I  lock'd  her  in  my  fond  embrace  ; 

Her  heart  was  beating  rarely : 
My  blessings  on  that  happy  place, 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley  1 
But  by  the  moon  and  stars  so  bright, 

That  shone  that  hour  so  clearly  1 
She  ay  shall  bless  that  happy  night 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

I  hae  been  blythe  wi'  comrades  dear; 

I  hae  been  merry  drinking : 
I  hae  been  joyfu'  gath'rin  gear ; 

I  hae  been  happy  thinking  : 
But  a'  the  pleasures  e'er  I  saw, 

Tho'  three  times  doubl'd  fairly. 
That  happy  night  was  worth  them  a', 

Amang  the  rigs  o'  barley. 

CHORUS, 

Com  rigs  an'  harley  rigs. 

An'  com  rigs  are  bonnie  : 
ni  ne'er  forget  thai  happy  night, 

Amang  the  rigs  tui'  Annie, 


SONG, 

COMPOSED  IN  AUGUST. 

Tune — '  I  had  a  horse,  I  had  nae  mair.^ 

Now  westlin  winds  and  slaughtering  guns 
Bring  autumn  s  pleasant  weather; 
The  moorcock  spiingss  on  whirring  wings, 
Amang  the  bloomiDg  heather  : 
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Now  waving  gi*ain.  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  farmer  ; 
And  tlie  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rove  at  night 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

The  partridge  loves  the  fniitfiil  fells; 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains  ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells 

The  soaring  hem  the  fountains : 
Thro'  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it  ; 
The  hazel  bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush, 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 

Thus  cv'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find. 

The  savage  and  the  tender  ; 
Some  social  join  and  leagues  combine  ; 

Some  solitary  wander : 
Avaunt,  away  1  the  cruel  sway. 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion  ; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  cry, 

The  flutt'ring,  gory  pinion  ! 

But  Peggy  dear,  the  i  v'ning's  clear. 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow  ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view, 

All  fading-green  and  yellow  ; 
Come  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 

And  view  the  ciiarms  of  nature  ; 
The  rustling  corn,  the  fiuited  thorn. 

And  ev'ry  happy  creature. 

"We'll  gently  walk,  and  sweetly  talk. 

Till  the  silent  moon  shines  clearly  ; 
1*11  grasp  thy  waist,  and,  fondly  presl. 

Swear  how  I  love  thee  dearly  ; 
Not  vernal  show'rs  to  budding  flow'rs. 

Not  autunm  to  the  farmer 
So  dear  can  be  as  thou  to  nic, 

My  fair,  my  lovely  charmer  I 


SONG. 

Tune,—'  My  'Nanie,  0.' 


Beimnd  yon  hills  where  Liigar  flows, 

'Mang  moors  an'  mosses  many,  O, 
The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  clos'd, 

And  I'll  awa  to  Nanie,  O. 
The  westlin  wind  blaws  loud  and  shill. 

The  night's  baith  mirk  and  rainy,  O, 
But  I'll  get  my  plaid,  an'  out  I'll  steal. 

An'  owre  the  hills  to  Nanie,  O. 

My  Nanie's  charming,  sweet  an'  young, 

Nae  artfu'  wiles  to  win  ye,  O; 
May  ill  befa'  the  flattering  tongnes 

That  wad  beguile  my  Nanie,  O. 
Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  truc< 

As  spotless  ar  she's  bonnie,  O  ; 
The  op'ning  gowan.  wet  wi'  dew, 

Nae  purer  is  than  Nanie,  O. 

A  country  lad  is  my  degi-ee. 

An'  few  there  be  that  ken  me,  O  ; 
But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be, 

I'm  welcome  to  my  Nanie,  O. 
My  riches  a'  's  my  penny-fee, 

An'  I  maun  guide  it  cannic,  O  ; 
But  warl's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me, 

My  thoughts  are  a',  my  Nanie  O, 

Our  auld  guid  man  delights  to  \iew 
His  sheep  an'  kye  thrive  bonnie  O; 

But  I'm  as  blylhe  that  bauds  his  pleugb, 
An'  has  nae  care  but  Nauic,  O. 
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Come  weel,  come  woe,  I  care  na  by, 
I'll  tak  what  Heav'n  will  sen'  me,  O 

Nae  ither  care  in  life  have  I, 
But  live,  an'  love  my  Nanie,  O 


n 


SONG. 
GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES. 

A    FRAGMENT. 


Ctren  grotc  the  rashes,  O  ; 

Green  grow  the  rashes.  O  ; 
The  sveetest  luturs  that  e'er  I  spend. 

Are  spent  among  the  lassies,  O. 

There's  nought  but  care  on  ev'ry  haa* 

In  ev'ry  hour  that  passes,  O; 
What  signifies  the  life  of  man, 

An"  'twere  na'  for  the  lassies,  O  ? 

Green  grow,  jj>c. 

The  warly  race  may  riches  chase, 
An*  riches  still  may  fly  them,  O; 

An'  tho'  at  last  they  catch  tluin  fast, 
Their  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  tlirm   O. 
Green  grow  ^c. 

But  Ric  me  a  canny  liour  at  e'en, 
My  «rm.«  nlxiu!  my  dearie.  O 

An'  wiirly  cares  an'  wnrly  men, 
May  a'  gac  tupsallccric    O 

Green  grovf,  ^e. 
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For  you  sae  donse,  ye  sneer  at  this, 
Ye're  nought  but  senseless  asses,  O  : 

The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw, 
He  dearly  lov'd  the  lasses,  O. 

Green  grow,  <J-C 

Aiild  nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 

Her  noblest  work  surpasses,  O  : 
Her  prentice  han'  she  try'd  on  man, 

An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O. 

Green  grow,  ^c. 


SONG 

Tune, — '  Jockey'' $  grey  brecks.* 

Again  rejoicing  nature  sees 

Her  robe  assume  it's  ▼ernal  hues, 

Her  leafy  rocks  wave  in  the  breeze. 
All  freshly  steep'd  in  morning  dews. 

CHORUS.* 

And  maun  J  still  on  Menief  doat, 
And  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  her  e'e  ! 

For  it's  jet.  Jet  black,  an  it  s  like  a  hawk, 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be. 

In  valo  to  me  the  cowslips  blaw. 
In  vain  to  me  the  vi'lets  spring; 

In  vain  to  me,  in  glen  or  shaw, 
The  mavis  and  the  lintwhite  sing. 

And  maun  I  stiil,  ^r- 


*  Thi*  chorus  is  part  of  a  song  compared  by  a  gentloDlaD  iu 
F.ilinburgh,  a  particular  friend  of  tlie  authui  V 

t  Moil*  it  Um  common  ablMrtTiation  of  Mariamna. 
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The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 

Wi'  joy  the  tentie  seedsman  stalks, 
But  life  to  me's  a  weary  dream, 

A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

And  maun  I  still,  S^'C, 
The  wanton  coot  the  w-ater  skims, 

Amang  the  reeds  the  ducklings  cry. 
The  stately  swan  majestic  swims, 

And  evVy  thing  is'blcst  but  I. 

And  maun  I  still,  ^c: 
The  shepherd  stccks  his  faulding  slap. 

And  owre  the  moorlands  wiiislles  shill, 
W'i'  wild,  unequal,  wand'ring  step, 

I  meet  him  on  the  dewy  hill. 

And  maun  I  still,  Ac. 

And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
BIythc  wauken's  by  the  daisy's  side. 

And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 
A  woe-worn  ghaisl  1  hanieward  glide. 

Aiid  maun  I  still,  ^>e. 

Come,  winter,  with  thine  angry  howl, 
And  raging  bend  the  naked  tree  ; 

Thy  gloom  will  soothe  my  cheerless  soul, 
'When  nature  all  is  sad  like  me  '. 

CHORUS. 

And  maun  I  still  on  Menic  doat. 
Ah"  bear  the  scorn  that's  in  fu-r  e'e .' 

For  it's  jet,  jet  black,  an'  its  like  a  hawk. 
An'  it  winna  let  a  body  be. 


SONG. 
THE  FAREWELL 

TO   THE    . 

BUETHREN  OF  ST.  JAMES'S  LODOB,  TAKBOLTON. 


Tune,—r*  Goodnight,  and  joy  he  wf  you  a'.' 

Adieu  I  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu  ! 

Dear  brothers  of  the  tnyitic  tye! 
Ye  favour'd,  ye  enlighten' d -i&w. 

Companions  of  my  social  joy '. 
Though  I  to  foreign  lands  must  hie, 

Pursuing  Fortune's  slidd'ry  ba,* 
"With  melting  heait,  and  brimful  eye, 

I'll  mind  you  still,  tho'  far  awa.' 

Oft  have  I  met  your  social  band. 

And  spent  the  cheerful,  festive  night ; 
Ofk,  honour'd  with  supreme  command. 

Presided  o'er  the  sons  of  light  : 
And  by  that  hieroglyphic  bright. 

Which  none  but  craftsmen  ever  saw  . 
Strong  memory  on  my  heart  shall  write 

Those  happy  scenes  when  far  awa'. 

May  freedom,  harmony,  and  love, 

Unite  you  in  the  grand  des^n. 
Beneath  the  omniscient  eye  above, 

The  gloiious  Architect  divine  '. 


h-^ 
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That  you  may  keep  th'  unerring  line. 
Still  rising  by  the  plummet's  law. 

Till  order  bright  completely  shine. 
Shall  be  my  pray'r  when  far  awa'. 

Anijfou.  farewell  '.  whose  merits  claim, 

Justly,  tliul  highest  badge  to  wear  1 
lleaT'u  bless  your  honourd  noble  name, 

To  Masonry  and  Scotia  dear  I 
A  last  request  permit  me  here, 

When  yearly  ye  assemble  a'. 
One  round,  I  ask  it  with  a  tear, 

To  him,  the  Bard  that's  Jar  awa'. 


^ 


AFTON  WATER. 


Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green 

braes, 
i'low  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise  ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Ylovv  gently,  sweet  Afton,  distnrbnothcrdrcam. 

Thou  stock-doTC,  whose  echo  resounds  through 
the  glen. 

Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yoa  thorny  den. 

Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  for- 
bear, 

I  charge  you  disturb  nut  my  slumbring  fair, 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighbouring  hiljs. 
Far  mark'd  with  the  courses  of  clear  winding 

rills; 
Tliere  daily  1  wander  as  noou  rises  high, 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  col  in  my  eye. 
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How  pisasaut  thy  banks  and    green  vallics 

below, 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  x'rimroscs 

blow; 
There  oft  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea, 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and 

me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides. 
And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides ; 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 
As  gathering  sweet  flow'reU  she  stems  thy  clear 
wave. 

Flow  gently,   sweet  Aftob,  among  the  green 

braes. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream. 
Flow   gently,   sweet  Afton,   disturb  not    her 

dream. 


SONG. 

Tune, — '  Roslin  Castle. 


The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast, 
Jjoad  roars  the  wild  inconstant  blast, 
Yon  murky  cloud  is  foul  with  i-ain, 
I  see  it  driving  o'er  the  plain  ; 
The  hunter  now  has  left  the  moor. 
The  scatter'd  coveys  meet  secure. 
While  here  I  wander  prest  with  care. 
Along  the  lonely  banks  of  Ayr, 
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The  autumn  mourns  her  ripening  corn 
By  early  winter's  ravage  torn  ; 
Across  her  placid,  azure  sky. 
She  sees  the  scowling  temjiest  fly  : 
Chill  nms  my  blood  ti>  hear  it  rave, 
I  think  upon  the  stormy  wave, 
M'here  many  a  danger  I  must  dare. 
Far  from  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 

'Tis  not  the  surging  billow's  roar, 
'Tis  not  the  fatal  deadly  shore ; 
Though  death  in  every  sbapt-  appear, 
The  w  retched  have  no  more  to  fear  : 
Sut  round  my  hcart^he  ties  are  bound. 
That  heart  transpierc'd  with  many  a  wound  ; 
These  bled  afresh,  those  ties  I  tear, 
To  leave  the  bonnie  banks  of  .4yr. 

Fareweel  old  Coila's  hills  xnd  dales, 
IJer  heathy  moors,  and  winding  vales  ; 
The  scents  where  wretched  fancy  roves, 
Pursuing  {mst.  unhappy  loves  I 
Farewell,  my  friends     Farewell,  my  foes  '. 
ISly  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those — 
The  bursting  tenrs  my  hiiut  declare, 
Farewell  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr. 


SONG. 

Tune, — '  Cilderot/.* 

Ffcm  ihcc,  Eliza.  I  must  go, 
And  from  my  iintive  slioie; 

'J'he  cruel  fates  belween  us  throw 
A  boundless  ocean's  roar  : 
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But  boundless  oceans  roaring  wide, 

Between  my  love  and  me, 
They  never,  never,  can  divide 

My  heart  and  soul  from  thee  '. 

Farewell,  farewell,  Eliza  dear, 
"  The  maid  that  I  adore  I 
A  boding  voice  is  in  mine  ear. 

We  pai't  to  meet  no  more  1 
But  the  last  throb  that  leaves  my  heart. 

While  death  stands  victor  bye, 
That  throb,  Eliza,  is  thy  part, 
'  And  thine  that  latest -sigh  ! 


SONG. 

Ttme, — '  Prepare,  my  dear  Brethren  to  the 
'  Tavern  lets  fly. 

No  churchman  am  I  for  to  rail  or  to  write, 
No  statesman  or  soldier  to  plot  or  to  fight. 
No  sly  man  of  business  contriving  a  snare, 
For  a  big-belly'd  bottle's  the  whole  of  my  care. 

The  Peer  I  don't  envy,  I  give  him  his  bow  ; 
I  scorn  not  the  Peasant,  though  ever  so  low, 
But  a  club  of  good  fellows,  like  those  that  arc 

here. 
And  a  bottle  liJic  this,  are  my  glory  and  care. 

Here  passes  the  'Squire  on   his  brother-  his 

horse ; 
There  centum  prr  centum,  the  cit  with  his 

purse  ; 
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But  see  you  the  Crown  how  it  waves  in  tbed 
There  a  big-bclly'd  bottle  still  eases  my  ca 

The  wife  of  my  bosom,  alas !  she  did  die  ; 
For  sweet  consolation  to  church  J  did  fly ; 
1  found  that  old  Solomon  proTed  it  fair, 
That  a  big-belly  d  bottle's  the  cure  for  all  care. 

I  once  was  persuaded  a  venture  to  make : 
A  letter  inform'd  me  that  all  was  to  wreck;— 
fiut  the  pui-sy  old  landlord  just  waddl'd  up  stairs, 
With  a  glorious  bottle  that  ended  my  cares. 

'  Life's  cares  they  are  comforts,'  * — a  maxim 

laid  down 
By  the  Baid,  what  d'ye  call  him,  that  wore  the 

black  {lown? 
And  faith  I  agree  with  th'  old  prig  to  a  hair, 
For  a  big-belly 'd  bottle's  a  heaven  of  care. 


A  STANZA  ADDED  IN  A  MASON  LODOI. 

Then  fill  up  a  bumper,  and  make  it  o'crflovr, 
And  honours  Masonic  prepare  for  to  throw  ; 
May   every   true  Brother  of  the  Compass  anc 

Square 
Have  a  big  belly  d  buttle  when  harraksed  witi 

care. 


*  Youn('<  Nl«l>t  Thouf  hn. 


SONG. 


Anna,  thy  charms  my  bosom  fire. 
And  waste  my  soul  with  care ; 

But,  ah  '.  how  bootless  to  admire. 
When  fated  to  despair ! 

Yet  in  thy  presence,  lovely  fair, 
To  hope  may  be  forgiven  ; 

For  sure  'twere  impious  to  despair, 
So  much  in  sight  of  Heaven. 


SONG. 

ADDRESSED   TO   A   LADY. 


Oh  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast. 
On  yonder  lea.  on  yonder  lea  ; 

My  plaidie  to  the  angiy  airt, 

I'd  shelter  thee.  I'd  shelter  thee  : 

Or  did  misfortune's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blatr, 

Thy  bield  should  by  my  bosom. 
To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 

Or  were  1  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  black  and  hare,  sac  black  and  bare, 
The  desart  were  a  paradise, 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there. 
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O  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reigu,  wi'  tliee  to  reign, 

The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown, 
Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 


THE   LEA-RIG. 


When  o'er  the  hills  the  eastern  star 

Tells  bughtin-time  is  near  my  jo  : 
And  owsen  frae  the  fuiTow'd  field. 

Returns  sae  dowf  and  weary  O  ; 
Down  by  the  burn,  where  scented  birk 

Wi'  dew  are  hanging  clear,  my  jo ; 
m  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, ' 

My  ain  kind  deaiie  Q. 

In  mirkest  glen,  at  midnight  hour, 

I'd  rove,  an'  ne'er  be  eerie  O, 
If  thro'  that  glen  I  gaed  to  tkee, 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O. 
Although  the  night  wus  ne'er  sae  dark, 

An'  1  were  ne'er  sae  weary  O, 
I'd  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie  O. 

The  hunter  lo'cs  the  morning  sun. 

To  rouse  the  mountaiu-dcer,  my  jo  ; 
At  noon  the  fisher  seeks  the  glen, 

Alaug  the  burn  to  steer  my  jo  ; 
Gie  nic  the  hour  o'  gluamin  grey, 

It  m:ikg  heart  sae  chcei7,  O, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  lea-rig, 

My  ain  kind  dearie,  O- 


DUNCAN   GRAY. 


Duncan  Gray  cam  here  to  woo, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooin  o't, 
On  new-year's  day  whan  we  were  foil, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooin  o't ; 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  heigh, 
Ixjok'd  asklent  an'  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abcigh, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooin  o't. 

Duncan  fleech'd,  an'  Duncan  pray'd, 

Ha,  ba,  the  wooin  o't, 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  craig, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooin'  o't ; 
Duncan  sigh'd  baith  out  an'  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleer'd  an'  blin', 
Spak  o'  loupin  o'er  a  Jin, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooin  o't. 

Time  an'  chance  are  but  a  tide. 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooin  o't. 

Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooin  o't. 

Shall  I  like  a  fool  quo'  he, 

Tor  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ; 

She  may  gae  to  France  for  me, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooin  o't. 

How  it  comes,  let  doctors  tell, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooin  o't, 
Meg  grew  sick,  as  he  grew  well, 

Ilii,  ha,  the  uooin  o'l ; 
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Something  in  her  bosom  wrings, 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings. 
An'  oh  :   her  een  the  spak  sic  tilings, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooin  o't. 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace. 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooin  o't, 
^^^^ggy*  ^'as  a  ticklish  case, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooin  o't ; 
Duncan  cou'd  na  be  her  death, 
Swellin  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath  ; 
Now  they're  crouse  an'  canty  baith, 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooin  o't. 


BESS  AND   HER  SPINNING 
WHEEL. 


O  Leeze  me  on  my  spinning  wheel, 
O  Iceze  mc  on  my  rock  reel : 
Frae  tap  to  tiie  that  deeds  me  l)ien. 
And  lmp>  mc  ficl  and  wunn  at  e'en  1 
I'll  set  mc  down  and  sing  mul  spin, 
While  Irtigh  descends  the  Kimmcr  sun, 
Blest  \vV  content   and  niilU  and  meal — 
O  leeze  mc  on  niy  spinning  wheel. 

On  ilku  hand  the  burnies  trot, 
And  nit^l  below  my  humble  cot; 
Tile  scented  birk  and  hawthorn  while 
Across  t'le  pool  their  arms  unite. 
Alike  to  screen  tlie  birdie's  nest : 
Anil  little  lislies  cnuler  rest  : 
The.  »un  Minks  Kindly  in  the  biel', 
Where,  blyihe  I  turn  niy  spinniu];  wheel. 
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On  lofty  aiks  the  cushats  wail, 
And  echo  cons  the  dolefu'  tale  ! 
The  lintwhitcs  in  the  hazel  braes, 
Delighted,  rival  ithei's  lays  : 
The  craik  amang  the  claver  hay, 
The  paiti-ick  whiniu  o'er  tlit  ley. 
The  swallow  jinkin  round  my  shiel. 
Amuse  nie  at  my  spinning  wheel. 

Wi'  sma'  to  sell,  and  less  to  buy, 
Abotin  distress,  below  envy, 
O,  wiia  wad  leave  this  humble  state. 
For  a'  the  pride  of  a"  the  great  ? 
Amid  their  ilairiiig  idle  toys. 
Amid  their  cumbrous,  dinsonie  joys. 
Can  they  the  jK-ace  and  pleasure  feel 
Of  Bessy  at  her  spinning  wheel  ? 


THE  GALLANT  WEAVER. 


"WiiKRE  Cart  rins  rowin  to  the  sea. 
By  niony  a  flow'r  and  spreading  tree, 
There  lives  a  lad.  the  lad  for  me, 
He  is  a  gallant  Weaver. 

Oh  I  had  wooers  aught  or  nine. 
They  gied  me  rings  and  ribbons  fine  ; 
An'  I  was  fear'd  my  heart  wou  d  tine, 
An'  I  gied  to  the  Weaver. 

My  daddy  sign'd  my  tocher- band, 
To  jjif  the  lad  tlial  Iirk  the  kind ; 
But  lu  my  li« art  111  add  my  hand, 
An'  give  it  to  the  Weaver. 
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While  birds  rejoice  in  leafy  bow'rs  ; 
While  bees  delight  in  op'ning  flow'rs  ; 
While  corn  grows  green  in  simmer  show'rs, 
I'll  love  my  gallant  Weaver.* 


WILLIE  BREWD  A  PECK  O' 
MAUT. 


O  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut. 

An'  Rob  an'  Allan  cam  to  see ; 
Three  blyther  hearts,  that  lee-long  night, 

Ye  wad  na  find  in  Christcndic : 

CHORUS. 

fVe  are  nafau.  we're  nae  thatfou. 
But  just  a  drappu  in  our  e'e  ; 

The  cock  tnni/  craw,  thf  day  may  daw. 
An'  ay  we'll  taste  the  barley  brie. 

Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys, 
Three  merry  boys  I  trow  arc  we ; 

An'  mony  a  nislit  wc"vc  merry  been. 
An'  mony  mair  we  hope  to  be  I 

IVc  ore  najou,  ^c. 

It  is  the  moon,  1  ken  her  horn, 
Thai's  blinkin  in  the  lift  sue  hie  ; 

She  sliines  sae  bright  to  wyle  us  hamc, 
But  by  my  soolh  she'll  wait  a  wee  '. 

JVe  arc  naJou,  <J«c. 


Ill  tumt  EiUtlim*  Bailor  U  tuluUtutod  for  Wtavtr. 
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VVha  first  sliall  rise  to  gang  awa, 

A  cuckold,  coward  louii  is  he  1 
Wha  lirst  beside  his  chair  sliall  fa'. 

He  is  the  king  amang  us  three  '. 

We  are  nafou,  S^c. 


OF  A'  THE  ARTS  THE  WIN' 
CAN  BLAW. 


Of  a'  the  arts  the  win'  can  blaw, 

1  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives. 

The  lass  that  I  lo'e  best ; 
The'  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

Wi  mony  a  hill  between, 
Baith  day  an"  night,  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flow'r, 

Sa«  lovely,  sweet,  an'  fair, 
I  hear  her  voice  in  ilka  bird, 

Wi'  music  charm  the  air  ; 
TUere'-s  not  a  bonny  flow'r  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green. 
Nor  yet  a  bonny  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 


THE    BANKS   O     BOON. 


Ye  banks  an'  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  so  fresh  an"  fair  ? 
How  can  you  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

An'  1  sae  weary,  fu'  o"  care  ? 
Thou'll  break  my  heart  thou  warbling  bird. 

That  wantons  thro'  the  flow'rin  thorn  : 
Ye  mind  me  o'  departed  joys, 

Departed,  never  to  return. 

Oft  have  I  rov'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  an'  woodbine  twine  ; 
An'  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love, 

An'  fondly  sac  did  1  o'  mine. 
Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 

Fu'  sweet  ujwn  its  thorny  tree ; 
An'  my  fause  lover  stole  my  rose, 

But,  all  1  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


A  MAN  S  A  MAN,  TOR  A    THAT. 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty, 

Wiia  hangs  his  head,  an'  a'  that  ? 
The  coward  slave  we  luiss  him  bye, 

An'  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that  ; 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  tliat. 

Our  toils,  obscure,  an'  a'  that, 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  owa's  the  gowd,  for  a  that. 
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"What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hodden  gray,  an'  a'  that  ? 
Gie  fools  their  silk,  an'  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  shew,  an'  a'  that ; 
An  honest  man,  though  ne'er  sae  poor, 

Ii  chief  o'  men,  for  a'  that 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  Lord, 

Wha  struts  an'  stares,  an'  a'  that, 
Tbo'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  cuif  for  a'  that. 
For  a  that,  au'  a'  that. 

His  ribban',  star,  an'  a'  that ; 
A  man  of  independent  mind, 

Can  look,  an'  laugh  at  a'  that. 

The  king  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  an'  a'  that. 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  faith  he  manna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

His  dignities,  an'  a'  that : 
The  pith  o'  sense,  an'  pride  o'  worth, 

Are  grander  far  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may. 

As  come  it  shall  for  a'  that ; 
That  sense  an'  worth  o'er  a'  the  earthy 

Shall  bear  the  gree,  an'  a*  tkat; 
For  a'  that,  an'  a'  that. 

Its  comin  yet,  for  a'  that ; 
That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be,  for  a'  that. 


FOR  THE  SAKE  O    SOMEBODY. 


My  heart  is  sair,  I  dama  tell. 

My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody; 

I  cou'd  wake  a  winter  night 

For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

Oh-hon     for  somebody  '■ 

Oh-hey  ;  for  somebody '. 

I  could  raiK/e  the  world  all  rouud, 

For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

Ye  pow'i-s  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 

O,  sweetly  smile  on  somebody ; 
Frac  ilka  danger  keep  him  free, 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody. 
Oh-lion  '■  for  somebody  1 
Oh-hey  '.  for  somebody  1 
I  wad  do — what  wad  I  not  ? 
Foi  the  sake  o*  somebody. 


HERE  AW  A,  THEIBE  AW  A. 

Hire  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie, 
Here  awa,  there  awa,  baud  uwa  hame ; 

Come  to  my  bosom,  my  nin  only  deary, 

Tcllnic  ihoubriitg'sl  me, my  Willie,  the  same 
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Winter  winds  blew,  loud  an'  cavid,  at  our  parting, 
Fears  for  my  Willie  brought  tears  in  my  e'e ; 

Welcome  now  simmer,  and  weloome,my  Willie; 
The  simmer  to  natare,  my  Willie  to  me. 

Rest,  ye  wild  storms,  in  the  cave  of  your  slnm. 
bers. 

How  your  dread  howling  a  lover  alarms  I 
Wauken,  ye  breezes     row  gently  ye  billows : 

And  vvaftmyiearladdieancemairto  niyarma. 
But  ah,  if  he's  faithless,  and  minds  na  his  Nannie, 

Flow  still  between  us,  thou  wide  roaring  main, 
May  I  never  see  it,  may  1  never  trow  it. 

But,  dying,  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  ain. 


ON  A  BANK  OF  FLOWERS. 

On  a  bank  of  flow'rs  one  summer's  day, 

For  summer  lightly  dress'd, 
The  youthful  blooming  Nelly  lay, 

With  love  and  sleep  oppress'd  : 
When  Willie  wand'ring  tJiro"  the  wood, 

Who  for  her  favour  oft  had  su'd, 
He  gaz'd,  he  wislid,  he  fear'd,  he  blush'd, 

And  trembl'd  when  he  stood. 

Her  closed  eyes,  like  weapons  sheath'd, 

Were  seal'd  in  soft  repose  ; 
Her  lips  still  as  the  fragrant  brcath'd. 

It  richer  dy'd  the  rose. 
The  springing  lilies  sweetly  press'd, 

Wild  wanton  kiss'd  her  rival  breast ; 
He  gaz'd,  he  wishd,  he  feard,  be  blusU'd. 

His  bosom  ill  at  rest. 

M 
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Her  robes,  light  waving  in  the  breeze, 

Her  tender  Jimbs  embrace, 
Her  lovely  form,  her  native  ease, 

All  harmony  and  grace. 
Tunmltuous  tides  his  pulses  roll, 

A  flatt'ring  ardent  kiss  he  stole : 
He  gaz'd,  he  wish'd,  he  fear'd  he  blusb'd, 

And  sigh'd  his  very  soul. 

As  flies  the  partridge  from  the  brake, 

On  fear-inspir'd  wings ; 
So  Nelly  startling,  lialf  awake. 

Away  affrighted  springs : 
But  Willy  follow'd,  as  he  should. 

He  overtook  her  in  the  wood. 
He  vow'd,  he  pray'd  he  found  the  maid. 

Forgiving  ail  and  good. 


TAM  GLEN. 

My  heart  is  a  breaking,  dear  titlie. 
Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len' ; 

To  anger  them  a'  is  a  pity, 

JBut  what  will  I  do  wi  Tam  glen  ? 

To  anger  them,  fitc 

I'm  thinking,  wi'  sic  a  braw  fallow, 
In  poortith  1  might  mak  a  fen'; 

IV  hat  care  1  in  riches  to  wallow, 
If  I  mauna  mairy  Tam  Glcn. 

IVhat  care  I,  &c. 

There's  I^wrie  the  laird  o'  Dnmimeller, 
Cudc  day  to  you  bnitc,  he  comes  ben, 

]Ie  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  tiller, 

Hut  whfn  will  he  dance  like  Tam  Glen? 
U(  brags,  6ic. 
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If y  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me, 

And  bids  me  beware  o'  young  men 

They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me, 

But  wha  can  think  so  o'  Tam  Glen  ? 

Theyjiatter,  Sec. 

My  daddie  says,  gin  I'll  forsake  him, 

He'll  gie  me  guide  hunder  marks  ten : 
But  if  it's  ordaiu'd  I  maun  tak  him, 
O  wha  will  I  get  but  Tam  Glen'  ? 
But  if  it's,  6cc. 
Yestreen  at  the  valentine's  dealing, 
My  heart  to  my  mou'  gied  a  stcn, 
For  thrice  I  drew  one  without  failing. 
And  thrice  it  was  written  Tam  Gle'a. 
For  thrice,  &c. 
The  last  halloween  I  was  waukin 

My  droukit  sark  sleeve,  as  ye  ken. 
His  likenes»cam  up  the  house  stauking. 
And  the  vera  grey  breeks  o'— Tam  Glei. 
His  likeness,  &c. 
Come  counsel,  dear  tittie,  don't  tarry, 
I'll  gie  you  my  bonnie  black  hen,  ' 
Gin  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 
The  lad  I  lo'e  dearly,  Tam  Glen. 
Qinyetoill,  &c. 


A  ROSE-BUD  BY  MY  EARLY  WALK. 

A  ROSE-BUD  by  my  early  walk 
Adown  a  corn  inclosed  bawk, 
Sae  gently  bent  it's  thorny  sU!k, 
AU  on  R  dewy  morning. 
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Ere  twice  the  shades  o'  thiwn  are  fled, 
In  a'  its  crimson  glory  fpread, 
And  drooping  rich  the  ck;»vy  head, 
It  scents  the  early  morning. 

Within  the  bush,  her  covert  nest, 
A  littk  liunet  fondly  prcst. 
The  dew  sat  chiHy  on  hei-  breast 
Sae  early  in  the  morning. 

She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood, 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  o'  the  wood, 
Amang  the  fi"eA  green  leaves  bedcw'd. 
Awake  the  early  morning. 

So  thou  dear  bird,  young  Jeaay  fair, 
Go,  trembling  string  or  vocal  air, 
Shall  sweetly  |)ay  the  tender  care 
That  tents  thy  early  morning. 

So  thou,  sweet  rose-bud.  young  and  gay, 
Shalt  beauteous  bl.:ze  upon  the  day, 
And  bltss  the  imrent's  ev'ning  ray 
That  watch'd  thy  early  morniu. 


AE  DAY  A  BRAW  WOOER. 

Ae  day  n  braw  wooer  came  down  the  lang  glen. 
And  sair  wl'  his  love  he  did  dcavc  me  ; 

Hut  I  said  there  was  imething  I  hated  like  men, 
The  deuce  gnc  wi'  liim  to  believe  me. 

A  wcel  stockct  niailin,  himsel  oH  the  laiix], 
And  bridal  atT  lian'  was  the  proffer ; 

1  never  loot  uit  that  I  ken'd  or  I  car'd, 
Dut  thought  I  might  get  a  wuur  olcr. 
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He  sjiak  o'  the  darts  o'  my  bonnic  black  ecn, 
And  bow   for  my  love  he  was  dien' ; 

I  said  he  might  die  wl>en  he  likct  for  Jean, 
But  gude  forgive  me  for  lien.' 

But  what  do  you  think  I  in  a  fortnight  or  less, 
(The  dc  il  s  in  his  tastt  to  gae  near  her  ;) 

He  down  to  the  castle  to  black  cousin  Bess, 
Think  ye  liow  tlie  jade  I  could  bear  her. 

And  a'  the  niest  ouk  as  I  fretted  with  care, 
I  gaed  to  the  ti7ste  o'  Dulgarlock, 

And  wha  but  my  braw  fickle  wooer  was  there, 
'Wha  glowr'd  as  if  he'd  seen  a  warlock. 

But  owre  my  left  shouthcr  I  gied  him  a  blink, 
Lest  neibours  shou'd  think  I  was  saucy  ; 

My  wooer  he  caper'd  as  he'd  been  in  drink. 
And  vow'd  that  I  was  a  dear  lassie. 

I  spicrd  for  my  cousin,  fu'  couthie  and  sweet, 
And  if  she  had  reco»er"d  her  bearin  ; 

And  how  my  auld  shoon  filUtl  her  shachel'd  feet, 
Gudc  safe  us  '.  how  he  fell  a  swearin. 

He  begg'd  mc,fur  Guilcsako  :  that  I'd  be  his  wife 
Or  else  I  w  ad  kill  liiai  wi'  sorrow : 

So  just  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 
I  think  I  will  wed  biiH  to-monow. 


tVritten  and  sung  at  a  general  Meeting  of  the 
EXCISE-OFFICERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Thb  de'il  cam  fiddling  thro'  the  town. 
And  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman ; 

And  ilka  aidd  wife  cry'd  '  .\uld  Mahoun, 
We  wish  you  luck  o'  the  prize  man.^ 
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CHORUS. 

•  We'll  mak  our  maut,  and  brew  our  drink,  ■ 
We'll  dance  and  sing,  and  rejoice,  man  ; 

And  mony  braw  thanks  to  the  muckle  black  de'il 
That  danc'd  awa  wi'  the  Exciteman.' 

'  Tliere's  threesome  reels,  and  foursome  reels. 
There's  horiipip)e$  and  strathspeys,  man  ; 

But  the  ae  best  dance  e'er  cam  to  our  Ian', 
Was  the  de'il's  awa  wi'  the  Exciseman.' 

'  We'll  mak  our  maut,  8tc. 


JOHN  ANDERSON  MY  JO. 


IMPROVED  BY  ROBERT  BURNS. 

JoHK  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

I  wonder  what  you  mean. 
To  rise  so  soon  in  the  morning, 

An'  sit  up  sac  late  at  e'en  ; 
Ye'll  blear  out  a'  your  een,  John, 

And  why  should  you  do  so, 
Gang  sooner  to  your  bed  at  e'en, 

John  .\ndcrson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  nature  first  bcntin, 
To  try  her  canny  hand,  John, 

Fler  niaslcr-work  was  Man  ; 
And  you  amang  them  a',  John, 

Sae  Ir'ni;  from  lop  to  toe. 
She  prov'd  to  be  nac  journey- waA, 

John  AodcrtoD,  mj  jo. 
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John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

Ye  were  my  first  conceit. 
An'  ye  need  na  think  it  strange,  John, 

Tho'  I  ca'  ye  trim  an'  neat ; 
Tho'  some  folks  say  ye're  auld,  John, 

I  never  think  ye  so. 
But  I  think  ye're  ay  the  same  to  me, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We've  seen  our  bairns'  bairns. 
And  yet,  my  dear  John  Anderson, 

I'm  happy  in  your  arms  ; 
And  sae  are  ye,  in  mine,  John — 

I'm  sure  ye'll  ne'er  say  no, 
Tho'  the  days  are  gane  that  we  hae  SCCP, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

What  pleasure  does  it  gie. 
To  see  sae  mony  sproots,  John, 

Spring  up  'tween  you  an'  me  ? 
An'  ilka  lad  an'  lass,  John, 

In  our  footsteps  to  go, 
Maks  perfect  heaven  here  on  earth, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquaint. 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Your  bonny  brow  was  brent  : 
But  now  your  head's  turned  bald,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snow. 
Yet  blessings  on  your  £i-osty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

Frae  year  to  year  we've  past, 
And  soon  that  year  maun  come,  John, 

Will  bring  us  to  our  last ; 
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But  let  na  that  aflVight  us,  John, 
Our  hearts  were  ne'er  our  foe, 

While  in  ianocent  delight  we  liv'd, 
Joha  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John» 

We  clamb  the  lull  thegither. 
An*  mony  a  cantie  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither; 
Now  we  niauii  totter  down,  John, 

But  liand-in-hand  iBc'll  go. 
An'  toe'll  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Aaderson,  my  jo. 


SIC  A  WIFE  AS  WILLIE  HAD. 


Willie  Wastle  dwalt  on  Tweed, 

The  spot  they  ca'  it  Linkumdoddie, 
Willie  was  a  wabstcr  guid, 

Cou'd  stown  a  clue  wi'  ony  boddic  ; 
He  had  a  wife  was  dour  an'  din, 
A  Tinkler  Uladgie  was  her  niithcr  : 
Sic  a  u'i/i  as  tVillic  had, 
I  wad  Ha  y^ic  a  button  Jor  her. 

She  had  an  e'e,  she  had  but  nnc. 
The  cat  had  twii  the  very  colour ; 

Five  rusty  tcclh  forbye  a  Htunip, 

A  clapper  tongue  wb«1  dcavf  a  aiillcr 

A  wbiskin  beard  al>out  her  inou. 

Her  nose  eu'  cliiu  llicy  llircati  ii  ither ; 
Hie  a  wife,  &ic. 
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She's  liow-hoogh'd,  she's  hein-shinn'tl, 
Ae  limpin  l«g  a.  hand-breed  shorter ; 

She's  twisted  right,  sbes  twisted  left, 
To  balance  fuif  in  ev'ry  quarter; 

She  has  a  hump  upon  her  breast. 
The  twin  o'  that  ujxin  her  shouther; 
Sic  a  wife,  5cc. 

Auld  baudrons  by  the  ingle  sits. 

An'  wi'  her  loot'  her  face  a  washin  ; 
But  Willie's  wife  i«  nae  sae  trig, 

She  dights  her  grunzie  wi   a  hushion ; 
Her  walie  nieves  like  midden-creels. 
Her  face  wad  fyle  the  Logan- water  ; 
Sic  a  wife  as  fVillie  had 
1  wad  na  gie  a  button  for  her. 


BRAW  LADS  ON  YARROW  BRAES. 

Time,—'  Galla  Water.' 

Bkaw,  braw  lads  on  Yarrow  braes, 

Ye  wander  thro'  the  blooming  heather ; 

But  Yarrow  braes,  nor  Ettrick  shaws. 
Can  match  the  lads  o'  Galla  water. 

But  there  is  ane,  a  secret  ane, 
Aboon  them  a'  I  lo'e  him  belter ; 

An'  I'll  be  his,  an'  he'll  be  mine. 
The  bonnie  lad  o'  GaIJa  water. 

Altho'  his  daddy  was  nae  laird. 

An'  tho'  I  hae  na  meikle  tocher, 
Yet  rich  in  kindest   truest  love 

We'll  tent  our  flocks  by  Galla  water. 

M  s 
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It  ne'er  was  wealth,  it  ne'er  was  wealth. 
That  coft  contentment,  peace,  or  pleasure ; 

The  bands  an'  bliss  o'  mutual  love, 
O  that's  the  chiefest  warld's  treasure  1 


1  HERE'S  AULD  ROB  MORRIS. 

Tune, — '  Auld  Rob  Morris.^ 


There's  auld  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  glen. 
He's  the  king  o'  guid  fellows,  an'  wale  o'  auld 

men ; 
He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  sheep,  he 

has  kine. 
An'  ae  bonnic  lassie,  his  darling  an'  mine. 

She's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May, 
She's  sweet  as  the  ev'ningaraangthe  new  hay; 
As  biythe  and  as  artless  as  the  lambs  on  the  lea, 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  e'e. 

Rut  oh,  she's  on  heiress,  auld  Robin's  n  laird. 
An'  my  daddic  has  nought  but  a  cot-house  an* 

yard : 
A  W(K)er  like  nie  maunna  hope  to  conic  speed  ; 
Th«  wounds   I  niuuu  hide  which  will  soon  be 

my  dei.d. 

The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me 

nanc  : 
The  ni;;lit  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  gane; 
I  wnndt T  my  lune,  like  a  night-troubled  ghaist, 
Au'  1  sigh  as  my  hcaii  it  w«d  burst  iu  niy  breast 
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0  had  she  but  been  of  a  lower  degree, 

1  then  might  hae  hop'd  she  wad  smil'd  upon  me  '. 
O,  how  past  describing  had  then  been  my  bliss. 
As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express  '. 


OH,  OPEN  THE  DOOR. 

Time, — '  Open  the  Door.'' 

Oh,  open  the  door,  some  pity  shew, 

Oh,  oi>en  the  door  to  me,  oh  ; 
Tho'  thou  hast  been  false,  I'll  ever  prove  true, 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me,  oh  '. 

Oh,  cold  is  the  blast  upon  my  pale  check, 

But  colder  thy  love  for  me   oh  I 
The  frost  that  freezes  tlie  life  at  my  breast. 

Is  nought  to  my  jiains  from  thee,  oh  1 

The  wan  moon  is  setting  behind  the  white  wave, 
And  time  is  setting  with  me,  oh  ! 

False  friends,  false  Love,  farewell  1  for  more 
I'll  ne'er  trouble  them,  nor  thee,  oh  I 

She  has  open'd  the  door,  she  has  open'dit  wide, 
She  saw  liis  pale  corse  on  the  plain,  oh '. 

•  My  true  love   '  she  cried — and  sunk  down  by 
bis  side. 
Never  to  rise  .again,  ob  ! 


THE  SOLDIER'S  RETURN. 

Tune,—'  The  Mill  Mill  o.' 


When  wild  War's  deadly  blast  was  bkwn, 

Aud  gentle  Peace  returning, 
Wr  moiiy  a  sweet  babe  fatherless, 

And  niony  a  widow  mourning.  ' 
I  left  the  lines,  and  tented  fields, 

Wliere  lanj:f  Id  been  a  lodger. 
My  bumble  knapsack  a"  my  wealth, 

A  j»oor  and  honest  soldier. 

A  kal,  light  heart  was  in  my  breast. 

My  hand  unstaind  wi'  piundei'; 
And  for  fair  Scotia,  hanie  again, 

I  ciiceiy  on  did  wander. 
I  tliousht  upon  the  bunks  of  Coil, 

1  thought  upon  my  Nancy, 
I  tliought  upon  the  witching  smile 

That  caught  my  youthful  fancy. 

At  length  I  leach'd  the  bonny  glen, 

Where  early  life  I  sported  ; 
I  pass  d  the  mill  and  li^sting  thom. 

Where  Naiuy  aft  I  courted  : 
AVIiu  spied  I  but  my  aJR  dear  maiil, 

J)own  by  her  mother  s  dN\elliiig  1 
Anil  luin'd  me  round  to  hide  the  Howl 

That  in  my  ecu  was  swcilino: 

Wi'  alter'd  voice,  quoth  I   s»«  ect  lass, 
Sweet  US  yon  hawlhorns  blossom, 

O  !   happy,  liu|)py  may  he  be, 
That's  dearest  to  lliy  bosom: 
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My  purse  is  light,  I've  far  to  gang, 

And  fain  wad  be  thy  lodger ; 
I've  serv'd  my  king  and  conntiy  laBg, 

Take  pily  ou  a  soldier  1 

Sae  wistfiilly  she  gazd <m  Hie, 

And  lovelier  was  than  ever; 
Quo'  she,  a  soWief  ance  I  lo'ed, 

Forget  him  shall  I  never : 
Our  humble  cot,  and  hamely  fair, 

Ye  freely  shall  partake  it. 
That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade, 

Ye'ere  welcome  for  the  sake  o't. 

She  gaz'd — she  redden'd  like  a  rose, — 

Syne  pale  like  ony  lily. 
She  sank  within  my  anus,  and  cry'd. 

Art  thou  my  ain  dear  Willie  ? — 
By  Him  who  made  yon  sun  and  sky. 

By  whom  true  love's  regarded, 
I  am  the  mm— and  thus  may  still 

True  lovers  be  rewarded  '. 

The  wars  are  o'er,  and  I'm  come  hamc, 

And  find  thee  stiH  Uue  hearted  ; 
Tho'  poor  in  gear,  we're  rich  in  love, 

And  mair, — we'se  ne'er  be  parted  ! 
Quo'  she,  my  grandsire  left  aie  gowd, 

A  mailin  plenish'd  fairly; 
And  come,  my  faithful  soldier  lad, 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  it  dearly  '. 

For  gold  the  merchant  ploughs  the  maia, 

The  farmer  ploughs  the  manor; 
But  glorv  is  the  soldier's  prize. 

The  soiilier's  wealth  is  honour; 
The  brave  poor  soldier  ne'er  despise, 

Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger  ; 
Remember,  he's  his  country's  stay 

In  day  and  hour  of  danger. 


THICKEST  NIGHT  OERllANGS,  Sec 
Tune, — '  Strathallana  Lament. 


Thickest  night  o'eihangs  my  dwelling : 
Howling  tempests  o'er  me  rave  I 

Turbid  torrents,  wintry  swelling. 
Still  surround  my  lonely  care  1 

Chrystal  streamlets  gently  flowing, 
Busy  haunts  of  base  mankind, 

Westein  breezes  softly  blowing. 
Suit  not  my  distracted  mind. 

In  the  cause  of  right  engaged, 

Wrongs  injurious  to  redress, 
Honour's  wars  we  strongly  waged 

But  the  heavens  deny'd  success. 

Ruin's  wheel  has  driven  o'er  us. 
Not  a  hope  that  dare  attend, 

The  wide  world  is  all  before  us — 
JBut  a  world  without  a  friend  '.* 


•  SmthalUn,  II  l>  i>n«unu>>l,  wm  nni>  of  th»  InllnwcTs  of  lh« 
joniif  Chcvallar,  and  U  luppoard  to  h*  Ivinn  mnukM  In  tomt 
M««  of  ih«  UI|<iUiKk,  tlwt  a>c  bktUc  of  CuUedcn. 


BLYTHE,  BLYTHE  AND  MERRY,  &c. 
Tutu, — '  Open  the  Door. 


Blj/the,  blifthe  ««'  merry  was  she, 
Blythe  was  ihe  butt  an'  ben  ; 

Blifthe  by  the  banks  of  Em, 
An'  blythe  in  Glenturit  glen. 

By  Oughtertyre  there  grows  the  aik, 
On  Yarrow  banks  the  birken  shaw ; 

But  Phemie  was  a  bonnier  lass 
Than  braes  o'  YaiTow  ever  saw. 
Blythe,  Stc. 

Her  looks  were  like  a  iow'r  in  May, 
Her  smile  was  like  a  simnier  mora  ; 

She  tripped  by  the  banks  of  Ern, 
As  light's  a  bird  upon  a  thorn. 
Blythe,  &c. 

Her  bonnie  face  it  was  as  meek 

As  ony  lamb  upon  the  lee  ; 
The  e'ening  sun  was  ne'er  sae  sweet 

As  was  the  blink  o'  Phemie's  e'e. 
Blythe,  Sec. 

The  Highland  hills  I've  wander'd  wide, 
An'  o'er  the  Lowlands  I  hae  been ; 

But  Phemie  was  the  bijthest  lass 
That  ever  trode  the  dewy  green. 
Blythe,  Stc. 


I  CxAU>  A  WAEFU'  CxATE,  &i. 


I  Gaed  a  waeftt'  gate,  yestreen, 

A  gate,  I  fear,  I'll  dearly  rue  ; 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  een, 

Twa  lovely  een  o'  bonnie  blue. 
'Twas  not  her  golden  ringlets  bright ; 

Her  lips  like  roses  wat  wi"  dew, 
Her  heaving  bosom  lily-white — 

It  was  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 

She  talk'd,  she  smil'd,  my  heart  she  wyl'd. 

She  chann'd  my  sool  I  wist  na  how  ; 
An'  ay  the  stonnd,  the  deadly  wound, 

Cam  frae  her  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 
But  .spare  to  speak,  and  spare  to  speed. 

She'll  Hiblius  listen  to  my  vow  : 
Shou'd  she  refuse,  I'll  lay  my  dead 

To  her  twa  een  sae  bonnie  blue.* 


'  *  TIm  banaiiw  of  Ihb  •onf  «u  Ml*  J.  of  Lochnubui.  Thii 
l(Aj, no*  Ite  a.  aftw  >«Mins  lOiua  Ubm  to  U««r|«ol, It  MtlM 
with  htr  haitasd  in  Mtw- Yoik,  Vonb  AOMfic*. 


O  LUVE  WILL  VENTURE  IN,  &c. 

Tune, — '  Tweedside.' 


O  Love  will  venture  in  where  it  daur  na  wccl 

be  seen, 
O  luve  will  Tenlure  in  where  wisdom  ance  has 

been  ; 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove,  amaug  ihe  wood 

sae  green, 
An'  a'  to  pu"  H  posie  to  my  ain  deai"  May. 

The  primrose  I  will  j)u',  the  firstling  o'  the  year. 

An'  I  <vill  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear. 

For  she's  the  pink  o'  womankind,  an'  blooms 

without  a  peer , 

An'  a'  to  pu'  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

I'll  pu'  the  budding  rose  when  Phcebus  peeps 
in  view, 

For  its  like  a  baumy  kiss  o'   her  sweet  bonnic 
mou  ; 

The  hyacinth's  for  constancy  wi'  its  unchang- 
ing blue, 
An'  a*  to  pu'  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  lilly  it  is  pure,  an'  the  lilly  it  is  fair, 
An'  in  her  lovely  bosom  111  place  the  lilly  tl»«re ; 
The  daisy's  for  simplicity  and  nnaffeclcd  air  ; 
An'  a'  to  pu'  a  posie  to  my  tda  dear  May. 
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The  hawthorn  I  will  pn',  wi'  its  locks  o'  siller 

grey, 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o' 

day. 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna 

tak  away ; 
An'  a'  to  pu'  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu'  when  the  e'ening  star 

is  near. 
An'  the  diamond-draps  o'  dew  shall  be  her  e'en 

sae  clear ; 
The  voilct  's  for  modesty  which  weel  she  fa's  to 

wear. 
An'  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

I'll  tie  the  posie  round  wi'  the  silken  band  o' 

luve. 
An'  I'll  place  it  in  her  breast,  an'  I'll  swear  by 

a'  above, 
That  to  my  latest  draught  o' life  the  band  shall 

ne'er  remove, 
An'  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 


O  WAT   YE  WHA'S   IN   YON 
TOWN. 

Tune, — *  JVat  ye  vJuCa  in  yon  town  V 


O  Wat  ye  wha's  in  yon  town, 
Te  see  the  e'ening  sun  upon. 

The  fairest  dame's  i»  you  town, 
That  c'cninf  sun  is  shining  on. 
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Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw, 
She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree  : 

How  blest  ye  flowers  that  round  her  blaw, 
Ye  catch  the  glances  o'  her  e'e. 

How  blest  ye  birds  that  round  her  sing. 
And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year, 

And  doubly  welcome  be  the  spring, 
The  season  of  my  Lucy  dear. 

The  sun  blinks  blythe  on  yon  town. 
And  on  yon  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr; 

But  my  delight  in  yon  town, 
Aud  dearest  bliss,  is  Lucy  fair. 

Without  thy  luve,  not  a'  the  charms 

O'  Paradise  cou'd  yield  me  joy ; 
But  gie  me  Lucy  in  my  arms. 

And  welcome  Lapland's  dreary  sky. 

My  cave  wad  be  a  lover's  bow'r, 
Tho'  raginu  winter  rent  tl  e  air ; 

Aud  she  a  lovely  little  flower, 

That  I  wad  tent  and  shelter  there. 

O  sweet  is  she  in  yon  town, 

Yon  sinkin  sun's  gane  down  upon ; 

A  fairer  than's  in  yon  town. 

His  setting  beam  ne'er  shone  upon. 

If  angry  Cfile  is  sworn  my  foe. 

And  suffering  I  am  doom'd  to  bear; 

i  careless  quit  aught  else  below. 

But  spare  me.  spare  me  Lucy  dear. 

For  while  life's  dearest  blood  is  warm, 
Ae  thought  tVae  her  shall  ne'er  depart. 

And  she- -as  fairest  is  her  form  1 
She  has  the  truest  kindest  heart.  * 

•  "  Th*  IwwMn..  ..f  tbl»  «ong.  Mr  O.  (formerly  MIm  t-  J)  *-* 
lately  ai  Lisbon.  This  most  aecuinph..hed  and  most  lovely  wnmuk 
■was  worthy  <>{  this  beautiful  strait-  "f  ieiisibility,  which  wiil  convry 
somciimpre^ons  of  her  attiactions  to  other  gimffraUonSi    ThcfrOBg 

i»  Vrittca  ia  tlte  charMtur  of  iMc  hvutaad." 


CALEDONIA. 


Tbere  groves  o'  sweet  n^tles  Id  foreijrn  laads 

reckon, 
Where   brigUt-beamiog   sununcrs  exhale   the 

perfume  ; 
Far  dearer  to  nic  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breckan, 
Wi'  the  burn  stealing  under  the  laiig  yellow 

broom, 

Far  dearer  lo  me  yon  low-humble  broom  bower*, 

Where  the  blue  bell  and  gowaa  lurk  lowly 

unseen 

For  there,   lightly  tripping  amsng  the  \vild 

flowers, 

A  list'ning  the  linnet  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

Tho'  rich  is  the  breeae   in  there  gay  sunny 

vallies. 
And  cauld  Taledonia's  blast  on  the  wave  ; 
Their  sweet-scented  woodlands  that  skirt  the 

proud  palace, 
What  are  they? — the  haunt  o'  the  tyrant  and 

s1a.vo. 

The  slave's   spicy  forests,    and  gold  bubbliirg 

fountains, 
The  brave  Culedoniaii  views  with  disdain  ; 
lie  wanders  »»  (tee  as  the  wind  on  bi»  uioun- 

tiiins, 
Save  love'f  willing  fctt«rt,  the  cktua  •!'  his 

JciiU. 


ITEY  FOR  A  LASS  WT  A  TOCHEa 


AWA  wi'  your  witchcraft  o'  beauty's  alarms. 
The  slender  bit  lieauty  you  (<;rtisp  in  your  arms : 
O,  gie  me  the  lass  that  lias  acres  o'  charms, 
O,  gic  me  the  lass  ni'  the  weeUstockit  farms. 

CHORU8. 

Then  heiffor  a  lata  wi  n  tucher :  then  hey  for 

a  hits  wi  a  tocher  • 
Then  hey Jbr  a  lata  wi'  a  tocher;  the  nice 

yeUow  guineas Jhr  me. 

Yourbeauty  saflow  r,iii  the  morning  that  blows, 
And  withers  the  faster,  the  faster  it  grows . 
But  the  rapturous  charms  o'  the  bonnic  green 

knowes, 
Ilk  spring  they're  new  deckit  wi'  bonnie  white 

yowes. 

Then  hey,  &c. 

And  e'en  when  this  beauty  your  bosom  has  blest. 
The  brightest  of  beauty  may  cloy,  when  po^!tett; 
But  the  sweet  >ellovv  darlings  wi'  G«ardie  im- 
prest. 
The  laoger  ye  hae  them  the  mair  they're  carest. 
Theti  hey,  &.c. 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DEVON. 

How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear  winding 

Devon, 
With  green  spreading  bushes,  and  flovi  ers  blooot- 

ing  fair. 
Snt  the  bonniest iow'rou  the InnksoftheDeTOB, 
^  Was  once  a  sweet  bud  en  tke  braes  (rf  the  A  y  r. 
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Mild  be  the  sun  on  this  sweet  blushing  flower, 
In  the  gay  rosy  morn,  as  it  bathes  in  the  dew, 

And  gentle  the  fall  of  the  soft  vernal  shower, 
That  steals  on  the  evening  each  leaf  to  renew. 

O  spare  the  dear  blossoms,  ye  orient  breezes 

With  chill  hoary  wing,  as  ye  usher  the  dawn  ; 
And  far  be  thou  distant,  thou  reptile  that  seizes 
The  verdure  and  pride  of  the  garden  and  lawn. 
Let  Bourbon  exult  in  her  gay  gilded  lilies, 
An'  England,  triumphant  display  her  proud 
rose ; 
A  firer  then  either  adorns  the  green  vallies. 
Where  Devon,  sweet  Devon,    meandering 
flows. 


THE  CHEVALIER'S  LAMENT. 

Tune, — '  Captain  O'Kaiti.' 

The  small  birds  rejoice  in  the  green  leaves  re* 

turning. 
The  murmuring  streamlet  runs  clear  thro'  the 

vale. 
The  primroses  blow  in  the  dew  of  the  morning. 
And  wild  scatter'd  cowslips  bedeck  the  green 

dale  ; 
Butwbat  can  giv¥plcnsure,or  what  can  seem  fuir. 
When  the  lingering  moments  are  uunibcr'd  by 

care  1 
No  birds  sweetly  singing,  nor  flowers  gaily 

springing. 
Can  soothe  the  siid  bosom  of  joyless  despair. 

The  deed  that  I  dur'd,  could  it  merit  their  malice, 
A  king  and  a  father  to  place  on  bis  throne  .' 
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His  right  are  these  hills,  and  his  right  are  these 
vallics, 
Where  the  wild  beasts  find  shelter,  but  I  can 
find  none. 
But  'tis  not  my  suffering,  thus  wretched,  forlorn, 
Mybmve  gallant  friends.'tis  your  ruin  I  mourn, 
Tour  faith  prov'd  so  loyal  in  hot  bloody  trial, 
Alas  1  can  I  make  it  no  better  return. 


O  LET  ME  IN  THIS  AE  NIGHT. 

0  Lassie,  art  thou  sleeping  yet  ? 
Or  art  thou  vvakin,  I  would  wit ; 
For  love  has  bound  me,  hand  and  fit, 

And  I  would  fain  be  in,  jo. 
O  let  me  in  this  ae  night, 
This  ae,  tu,  ae  night ; 
For  pity's  sake,  this  ae  night, 
O  rise  and  let  me  in,  jo. 

Out  o'er  the  moss,  out  o'er  the  muir 

1  came,  this  dark  and  dreary  hour. 
And  here  1  stand  without  the  door, 

Amid  the  pouring  storm,  jo. 

O  let  me.  Sec. 

Thou  heaPst  the  winter  wind  and  weet, 
Nae  star  blinks  thro'  the  driving  sleet; 
Tak  pity  on  my  weary  feet. 

And  shield  me  frae  the  rain,  jo. 

O  let  me  in,  &c. 

The  bitter  blast  around  me  blaws. 
Unheeded  howls,  unheeded  fa's ; 
The  cauldness  o'  thy  heart's  the  cause 
O'  a'  my  griefs  and  pain,  jo. 

O  let  me  in,  &c. 
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HER  ANSWER. 


O  Tell  na  me  o'  wind  and  rain, 
Upbraid  na  me  wi'  cauld  disdain, 
Gae  back  tlie  gate  ye  cam  again, 
I  winna  let  you  in,  jo. 

/  tell  you  n»w  this  ae  night. 
This  ae  ae  ae  night ; 
And  ancef'of  a  this  ae  night, 
I  winna  Let  yen  in  jo 

The  snellest  blast,  at  mirkest  hours. 
That  round  the  pathless  wand'rer  jwurs, 
Is  nocht  to  what  poor  she  endures, 
That's  trusted  faithless  man  jo. 

I  tcU  you  now,  &c. 

The  sweetest  flower  that  deck'd  the, mead, 
Now  trodden  like  the  vilest  weed: 
Let  simple  maid  the  lesson  read. 
The  weird  may  be  her  ain,  jo. 

I  tell*/ou  71010,  &c. 

The  bird  that  charm'd  his  summer-day, 
Is  now  the  cruel  fowler's  prey  : 
Let  witless,  trusting  woman  say 
How  aft  her  fates  the  same,  jo. 

J  tclti/ou  noMB,  8cc. 


GLOSSARY. 


The  ch  and  gh  have  always  the  guttural 
sound.  The  sound  of  the  English  dipthong 
00,  is  commonly  spelled  ou.  The  French 
M,  a  sound  which  often  occurs  in  the  Scotch 
language,  is  marked  oo,  or  ui.  The  a  in 
genuine  Scotch  words,  except  when  forming 
a  dipthong,  or  followed  by  an  e  mute  after  a 
single  consonant,  sounds  genemlly  like  the 
broad  English  a  in  wall.  The  Scotch  dip- 
thong ae.  always,  and  eu,  very  often,  sound 
like  the  French  e  masculine.  The  Scotch 
dipthong  eif  sounds  like  the  latin  ei. 


A. 

A',  All 

Abeigli,  a'  a  shy  dis- 
ance 

Aboon,  above,  up 

<Abread,  abroad  in  sight 
in  breadth 

1  Ae,  one 

I  Aft",  off;  aff  loof ,  unpre- 
meditated 

Afore,  before 

Hi"  the  right  line 
perhaps 
1 
Airl-penny,  earnest  mo- 

i.ni,  ..v.- 


Aith,  an  oath 

\its,  oats 

V^iver,  an  old  horse 

lizle,  a  hot  cinder 

\lane,  alone 

.\kwart,  awkward 

Amaist,  almost 

Ance,  once 

.\nc,  one 

Anent,  over  against 

Ase,  ashes 

Asklent,  aslant. asquint 

Astcer,  abroad,  stirring 

Aught,  possession;   as, 

in  a  my  aught,  inall 
my  possession 
Auid  laug  syne,  older 

time,  days   of  other 

years 
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Auld  old 

Auld  faran,  sagacious 
Ava,  at  all 
Awa,  away 
Awfu',  awful 
Awn,  the  beard  of  bar- 
ley, oals,  &c. 
Awnic,  bearded 
Ayont,  beyond 

B 

Ba',  ball 

Backets,  ash  beards 
Backlins,  coinin",  com- 
ing back,  returnin 
Bad,  bid 
Badie,  endured  did  stay 

Baggie,  the  belly 
Bains,  bones, 
Bailh,  both 

Ban  to  swear 

Bang,  to  beat,  to  strive 

Bardic,  diminutive  of 
Bard 

Barefit,  barefooted 

Barmie,  of,  or  like  barm 

Batch,  a  crew,  a  gang 

Batts,  bottt 

Baudron^,  u  cat 

Bauld,  bold 

Bawk,  bank 

Baws'nt,  having  n 
white  stripe  down 
the  face 

fieastic,  diniin.  ofbcnkt 

Bcrl,  to  add  fuel  Iv  fjt 

fold,  laid 


Belyvc,  by  and  by 
Ben,  into  thespenccor 

parlour 
Beuk,  a  book 
Bicker,  a  kind  of  wood- 
en dish,  a  short  race 
Bic,  or  bield,  shelter 
Bien,  wealthy,  plenti- 
ful 
Big,  to  build 
Biggin,  a  house 
Billie,    a    bi-otber,    a 

young  fellow 
Bing,  a  Leap  of  grain, 

potatoes,  6ic. 
Bilk,  birch 
Birkin-shaw,   a  -small 

wood 
Birkic,  a  clever  fellow 
Birring,   the    noise   of 
paiUidges,  Sec.  wheii 
lliey  spring 
Bixz,  a  bustle,  to  buzz 
JJlrtstit,  blasted 
Blastic,  a  term  of  con- 
tempt 
Blate  bashful,  sheepish 
Blether,  bladder 
Blaud  a  flat    piece  ol 

any  thing  ;  to  slap 
Blavv,  to  Mow,  to  boasi 
Bk<ril.    bleared,    sort 

with  rheum 
BIcezing,  blazing 
Hli-lkim,    idle  talking 

fellow 
Blether,   to    talk   idl) 
'     nonscusc 
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Bleth'rin,  talking  idly 
Blink,  a  little  while,  a 
smiling  look,  to  look 
kindly,  to  shine  by  fits 
Blinker,  a  term  of  con- 
tempt 
Blinking,  sniirkin 

Blue-gown,  o:ieof  those 
beggars  \v  lio  get  an-- 
niially,  on  llie  kings 
birth-day,  a  blue 
cloak  or  gown  with 
a  badge 

JBluid,  blood 

.Bliiinle,  snivelling 

Blype,  a  shread,  a  large 
piece 

Bock,  to  vomit, 

Bodlc,  a  small  copper 
coin 

Bogles,  spirits,  Iiobgob- 
lins 

Bonnie,  or  bonny,  hand- 
some, beaiitifnl 

Bannock,  a  kind  of 
thick  cake  of  bread, 

Boord,  a  board 

Boortree,  tlie  shrub 
elder,  planted  mucli 
of  old  in  hedges  of 
barn  yards,  &.c. 

Boost,  behoved,  must 
needs 

Bore,  a  hole  in  the  wall 

Botch,  an  angry  tumour 

Bousing,  drinking 

Bow-kail  cabbage 

Bowt,  bended,  crooked 


Brachcns,  fern 

Brae,  a  declivity,  ihc 
slope  of  a  hill 

Braid,  broad 

Braik,  a  kind  of  haiTow 

Biainge,  to  run  rashly 
forward 

Bruk,  broke,  made  in- 
solvent 

Branks,  a  kind  of  wood- 
en curb  for  horses 

Brash,  a  sudden  illness 

Brals,  coarse  clothes, 
children 

Brattle,  a  short  race, 
huny,  fniy 

Braw,  fine,  handsome 

Bravvlyt,  or  brawlic, 
very  well,  finely 

Braxie,  a  morbid  sleep 

Breasti*^,  breast 

Breastet,  did  spring  up 
or  forward 

Breef,  an  invulnerable 
or  irresistible  spell 

Breeks,  breeches 

Brewin,  brewing 

Brie,  juice,  litjuid 

Brig,  a  bridge 

Brunstane,  brimstone 

Briskil,  the  bicast 

Brithcr,  a  brother 

Brock,  a  badger 

Brogue,  a  hum,  a  trick 

Broo,  broth,  liquid 
water 

Broose,  a  race  at  coun- 
try w«ddings 
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Brugli,  a  burgh 

Bruilzie  a  broil 

Brunt,  burnt 

Buckskin,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Virginia 

Bught,  a  pen 

Bughtin-time,  the  time 
of  collecting  the  sheep 
in  the  pens  to  be  milk- 
ed 

Buirdly,  stout  made 

Bum-  clock,  a  humming 
beetle 

Bummin,  humming  as 
bees 

Bumnile,  to  blunder 

Bummler,  a  blunderer 

Bunker,  a  window  scat 

Burdies,  dimin.  ofbirds 

Burc,  did  bear 

Burn  or  burnnic,  a  riv- 
ulet 

Buskit,  dressed 

Busle,  a  bustle,  to  bus- 
tle 

But,  without 

But  an  ben,  the  country 
kitchen  and  parlour 

By  himi^el,  lunatic 

Bykc,  a  bce-bive 

Byr«  a  cow-stable, 

C. 

Ca'  to  call,  to  name, 

to  drive 
Cadger,  a  carrier 
Caff,  cliaff 
Caiid,  a  tinker 


Cairn,  a  loose  lieap  of 

stones 
Calf-ward,  a  small  in- 

closure  for  calves 
Callan,  a  boy 
Callar,  fresh 
Cantie,  cheerful 
Cannilic,  gently 
Cantraip,   a  charm,  » 

spell 
Cap-stane,  keystone 
Careerin,  cheerfully 
Carl,  an  old  man 
Carlin  a  stout  old  wo- 
man 
Cartes,  cards 
Cauk  and    keel,  chalk 

and  red  clay 
Cauld,  cold       " 
Caup,  a  wooden  vessel 
Cesses,  taxes 
Clianier,   a  jart   of  a 

bagpipe 
Chap  a  pen;on,  a  blow 
Checkit,  cheeked 
Cheep,  to  chirp 
Chid,  a  young  fellow 
Chintla,  or  chimlic,  a 

fire -pi  ace 
Chittering,  shivering 
Cliockin,  choaking 
Chow,  to  chew  ;  check 

for  chow,  side  by  side 
Chudic,  fat.faccd 
Claclian,  a  small  village 

about  a  church, 
Claise,  or  claes,  clollics 
Cluilh,  cloth 
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Clairers,  nonsense 
Clap,  clapper  of  a  mill 
Clai'kit,  wrolc 
(lasli,  an  idle  tale 
Clauslit,  laid  hold  of 
{'laut,  to  scrape 
Clavers,  idle  stories 
Claw,  to  scratcU 
Cleed,  to  clothe 
eieckit,  having  caught 
Clinkin,  jerking,  clink- 
ing, 
Clishmaclavcr.idle  con- 
versation 
Clips,  sheers 
Clock,  to  hatch,  a  bee- 
tle 
Clocking,  hatching 
Cloot,    tlie    hoof  of  a 

cow,  slieep,  &c. 
Clootie,  an    old  name 

for  the  Devil 
Clour,  a  bump  or  swell- 
ing aflcr  a  blow 
Cluds,  clouds 
Coaxin,  wheedling 
Coble,  a  fishing-boat 
Cockernony.  a  lock  of 
hair  tied  upon  a  girl's 
cap 
Coft,  bonght 
Cog,  a  wooden  dish 
Cojiieshangie,  quarrel- 
ling 
Coed,  the  cud 
Coof,  u  blockhead 
Coost,  did  cast 
Coot,  the  ancle  or  foot 


Corbies,   a  species   of 

the  crow 
Core,  corps,  party,  clan 
Corn't,  fed  with  oats 
Cotter,  cottager 
Coutliic,  kind,  loving 
Covve,  to  terrify,  to  lop; 

a  fright ;    a   branch 

of  furze,  &c. 
Cowj),     to   barter,    to 

tumble  oifer,  a  gang 
Cowpit,  tumbled 
Cowle,  a  colt 
Cozie,  snug 
Crack,  to  converse 
Craft,  or  Croft,  a  licld 

near  a  house 
Craiks,  cries  incessant- 
ly, a  bird 
Crambo-clink,  droggel, 

verses 
Cranreuch,    the   hoar 

frost 
Crap,  a  crop 
Creel,  a  basket 
Creeshie,  greasie 
Croon,  to  hum  a  tune 
('rouchie.crook-backed 
Ciouse.  cheerful 
Crowdie,  a  composition 

of  oatmeal  and  boiled 

water 
Crumnock,  a  cow  with 

crooked  hoins 
Crump,hard  and  brit- 
tle 
Cummock,  a  short  staJV 

with  crooked  head 
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Cnrchie,  a  curtesy 

Curler,  a  player  at  a 
game  on  the  ice, 
practised  in  Scot- 
land 

Curlie,  curled 

Curpin,  the  crupper 

Cushat,  the  dove 

Cutty,  short 


D. 

Daddie,  a  father 
Dafl'm,  meniment 
Daft,  merry,  foolish 
Dainty,  pleasant,  good 

humoured 
Dales,  plains,  \alleys 
Darklins,  darkling 
Daud,  to  thrash 
Daur,  to  dare 
Daurg,  a  day's  labonr 
Davoc,  David 
Dawd,  a  large  ])icce 
Dawtit,  carrcssud 
Dearies,  dimin. of  dears 
Dcarlhfu',  dear 
Dcavc,  to  deafen 
Dclcfrit,  delirious 
Dc<icrivc,  to  descrihe 
Diglit,  to  wipe 
Diglit,    ck'uueJ    from 

chafl" 
Ding,  to  worst,  to  push 
Dinnn,  do  not 
Dirl,  Asliglit  (rrmnlous 

Ktrukc  or  (iniu 


Dizzen,  a  dozen 

Doited,  stupified 

Donsic,  unlucky,  sickly 

Dooi,  sorrow 

Doos,  doves 

Dorly,  saucy,  nice 

Douce,    sober,     wise, 
prudent 

Dought,  was  or  wero 
able 

Doup,  backside 

Dour,  sullen 

Douscr,  more  prudent 

Dow,  am  or  are  able 

Dowft'  pithless 

Dowic,     worn    with 
grief,  Stc. 

Downa,  am  or  arc  not 
able 

Duylt,  stupid 

Drap,  ft  drop,  to  drop 

Drccp  to  ooze,  to  drop 

Drcigh,  tertious 

Drift,  a  drove 

Droddiim,  the  breech 

Drone,  part  of  a  bag- 
pipe 

Droukit.  wet 

Drouth,  tiiirst,  drought 

Druckcn,  drunken 

Drunily,  muddy 

Drumiiiock,  meal  and 
water  niix'd 

Dnint,   pet,  sour  hu- 
mour 

Dub,  n  smnll  pond 

Duds,  rugs 
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Danted,  beaten,  boxed 
Dush  to  push  as  a  ram, 
&c. 

E. 

E'e,  the  eye 
£en,  the  eyes 
E'eniug-,  evening 
Eerie,  frighted 
Eild,  old  age 
Elbiick,  the  elbow 
Eldiilch,    ghastly, 

frightful 
En',  end 

Ettle,  to  try,  attempt 
Eydent,  diligent 


Fa',  fall . 

Faddom'd,  fathomed 
Fac,  a  foe 
Faeni,  foam 
Faiket,  unknowa 
Fairin,  a  fairing 
Fallow,  fellow 
Fand,  did  find 
Farl,  a  cake  of  bread 
Fash,  trouble,  care 
Fastercn-ten,  Fastens 

Even 
Fauld,  a  fold,  to  fold 
Faut,  fault 
Fawsanl,  decent, 

seemly 
Feal,  a  field,  smooth 
Fearfu',  frighful 
Fcar't  frighted 


Feat,  neat,  spruce 
Fecht,  to  fight 
Feck,  many,  plenty 
Fecket  waistcoat 
Feck'fu,  large,  brawny 
Feckle,  puny,  weak 
Feckly,  weakly 
Feg,  a  fig 
Feide,  feud,  enmity 
Fell,  keen,  biting ;  a 
field  {)rcliy  level,  on 
the  side  or  top  of  a 
hill 
Fen,  successful  stru^-. 

glc 
Fend,  to  live  comfort< 

ably 
Ferlie,  wonder 
Fecht,  to  pull  by  fits 
Fieut,  a  petty  outli 
Fier,  sound,  healthy  ; 

a  brother,  a  friend 
Fisle,  to  make  a  rust 

ling  noise 
Fit,  a  foot 

Fizz,   to  make  a  hiss- 
ing noise,   like  fer- 
mentation 
Flanen,  flannel 
Fleech,  to   su])plicatc 
in  a  flattering  man- 
ner 
Fleg,  a  kick,  a  fright 
Flethcriu,  flattering 
Flicher,   to  flutter,  as 
young    nestlings, 
when  their  dam  ap- 
proaches 
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Flinders,  shreds  broken 

in  pieces 
Flingin-lree  a  piece 
of  timber  hung  by 
way  of  partition  be- 
tween two  liurscs  in 
a  stable  ;  a  flail 

riishel,  frcllcd 

Flittering,   fluttering, 
vibniting 

Flunkie,  a  servant  in 
livei7 

Foord,  a  ford 

Forbears,  forefathers 

Forbyc,  besides 

I'orfairn,     distressed, 
worn  out,  jaded 

Forfaughten,  fatigued 

Forgather,  to  meet 

Forgie,  to  forgive 

Fnrjeskit,  fatigued 

Foliier  fodiit  r 

Fou',  full,  drunlv 

Foughtcn,     Uoubled, 
hMrasscd 

Foiith.  plenty 

FoM,    a  bushel,    £ic. 
also  !i  pitchfork 

FraL    fiom 

Fieutii,  froth 

Frien  ,  friend 

Fud,  I:  li  of  the  hai-c 
coney,  &:c. 

Fufl".  Joblow  inlcrmit 
teniiy 

Funnic,  full  of  mcrii 
ineiiL 

Fur,  a  furrow 


Fumi,  a  form,  bench 
Fyke,  trifling  cares 
Fyle,  to  soil,  to  dirty 

G. 

Gab,  the    mouth  ;   to 

,  speak     boldly,     or 

pertly 
Gabcr-lunzie,  an  old 

man 
Gadsman,  ploughboy 
Gac,togo ;  gaen  went; 

gaen,  or  f;a'n,  gone ; 

gaun,  going 
Gact,  way,  manner 
Gang,  to  go.  to  walk 
CJar,  to  make,  to  force 
Garten,  a  garter 
Gash,  wise,  sagacious 
Ciashin,  conversing 
(Jaucy,  Jolly,  large 
(J  car,  riches,  goods   of 

any  kind 
Geek,  to  toi^s  the  head 

in    wantonness    or 

scorn 
Cieil.  a  pike 
(.'et,  a  child 
(ilinist  a  ghost 
Gic.    to   Hive  ;    gied 

gave  ,  gitn  given 
Giglcls,  playful  girls 
(.iimmcr,  an  ewe  from 

one  to  two  years  old 
Gin,  il°,  against 
Gipsy,  a  young  gjji-1 
Girn,  to  grin     ~ 
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Grunzie,  mouth 

Gizz,  a  periwij^ 

Glaiket,  inattentive 

Glaive,  a  sword 

Gawky,  half  uitted 

Gleck,  or  gleg,  sharp 

Glen,  deep  valley 

Gley,a squint,  to  squint 

Glib-gabbet,  one  that 
speaks  smoothly  and 
readily 

Glintin,  peeping 

Gloaming,  the  twilight 

Glowr,  to  stare 

Gowau,  the  daisy. 

Gowd,  gold 

Gowft''d,  struck 

Gowk,  a  cuckoo 

Gowl,  to  howl 

Giane,  to  groan 

Graith,  accoutrements 
furniture,  dress,  geer 

Grannie,  grandmother 

Grape,  to  grope 

Grat,  wept 

Gree,  to  agree ;  to  bear 
the  gree,  to  be  de- 
cidedly victor 

Greet,  to  weep 

Grippit,  catched 

Groat,  to  get  the  whis- 
tle of  one's  groat,  to 
play  a  losing  game 

Grozet.  a  gooseberry 

Gruiii>>hie   a  sow 

Gnin  ,  ground 

Gruiistane,  a  giind- 
itone 


Gude,     the    Supreme 

Being ;  good 
Gully,  a  large  knife 
Gunilic,  muddy 
Gusty,  tasteful 

II. 

Ha',  hall 

Ha'  bible,  family  bible 

Ilae,  to  have 

Haftet,  the  temple,  the 

side  of  the  head 
Hafflins,  half,  partly 
Haggis,     a     kind    of 

pudding  boiled  in  the 

stomach  of  a  cow  or 

sheep 
Hain,  to  save 
Hairst,  harvest 
Haith,  a  petty  oath 
Haivers,  nonesense 
Hale,  whole,  healthy 
llaly,  holy 
Ilame,  home 
Hallan,    a    particular 

partition   wall  in  a 

cottage,or  more  pro 

perly  a  seat    of  turf 

at  the  outside 
Hallowmas,    Hallow- 

evc 
Hamely,  homely 
Hai'.  hand 
Han,  an  outer  garment 

mantle,   plaid,    &c. 

to  wrap,  to  cover,  to 

hup 
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Happer,  a  hopper 
Happing,  hopping 
Hap,    step,    au'  lonp. 

hop,  skip  and  leap 
Harkit,  hearkened 
Ham,  coarse  linen 
Hash,  a   fellow    that 
neither  knows  how 
to  dress  uor  act  witli 
propriety 
Hastit,  hastened 
Hnud,"  to  hold 
Haughs.low  lying,  rich 

lands,  valleys 
Haurl,  to  dr.iR 
Havcrel,  a  half-witted 

person 
Havins,  good  manners, 
decorum,  ji^od  sense 
Hawkie,  a  cow 
Heapit,  heaped 
Ilealsonie,  healthful 
Hearse,  hoarse 
Ileiir't,  hear  it 
Ilcch,  oh  1  strange  I 
Heezc,  to  elevate,  to 

raise 
Herd,  to  tend  flocks, 
one     who     :itlcnd» 
llocks 
Hcrrin,  a  honing 
Hcrry,  to  plunder 
Hcrscl,  herself 
Flct,  hot 

Hcugh,  a  crag,  a  coal- 
pit 
Hincy,  honey 
Uing,  to  bang 


Hirplc,  to  walk  crazily 

Hissel,  so  many  cattle 
as  one  person  can 
attend 

Hitcht,  a  loop,  a  knot 

Ilizzlc,  hussie 

Hoolie,  slowly 

Hoord  a  hoard 

Hornie  the  devil 

Hoast,  to  cough 

Houghmagandie,  forni- 
cation 

Houlet,  an  owl 

Hove,  to  swell 

Hov'd,  swelled 

Howdie  a  midwife 

Howe,  a  hollow 

Howfl",  a  house  of  re- 
sort 

Ilowk,  to  dig 

Howlet,  an  owl 

lloyse,  a  pull  npwarda 

Hoytc,  to  amble  crazi- 

ly 

Hurclicon,    a    hedge- 
hog 
Hunlics,  the  loins 
Mushiou,  cnshiou 

1 
r.  in 

Ickcr,  an  car  of  corn 
Icr-oc.     great     grand 

child 
Ilk,  or  Ilka,  each,  cverj 
ill-willie,  ill  natm'cd 
Ingine,  genius 
Ingle,  fire  place 
Uc,  I  sbitU  or  wiU 
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Ithers,  others 
J. 

Jad,  jade,  also  a  fami- 
liar term  among 
country  folks 

Jaup,  a  jerk  of  water 

Jaw,  coarse  raillery  to 
pour  out  water 

.Tillct,  a  jilt 

Jimp,  slender  in  the 
waist 

Jink,  to  dodge 

Jocteleg,  a  kind  of 
knife 

Jouk,  to  stoop 

Jow,  to  jow,  a  verb 
which  includes  both 
the  swinging  motion 
and  pealing  sound  of 
a  large  bell 

Jfundie,  to  justle 
K. 

Kae,  a  daw 

Kail  H  kind  of  broth 

Kain,  fowls,  £ic.  pai(! 
as  a  rent  by  a  farmei 

Kebhuck  a  cheese 

Keek,  to  peep 

Kelpies,  a  sort  of  mis 
chievous  spirits,  said 
to  haunt  fords  and 
ferries  at  night,  es- 
pecially in  storms 

Ken,  to  know 

Kens])eckleweIlknown 

Kilt  to  truss  up  the 
clothes 

Ivimmer,  a  young  girl 


Kin',  kindred 

Kintra  coosir,  country 
stallion 

Kings-hood,  a  certain 
part  of  the  entrails 
of  an  ox 

Kira,  the  harvest  sup- 
per, a  churn 

Kirsen,  to  christen 

Kist  chest 

Kitchen,  any  thing 
that  eats  with  bread 
to  serve  for  soup, 
gravy,  &c. 

Kith,  kindred 

Kittle,  to  tickle 

Kittlin,  a  young  cat 

Kiutlle,  to  cuddle 

Knowe,  small  hillock 

Knurl,  dwaif 

Kye,  caws 

Kyte,  the  belly 
I.. 

Laggen,  the  angle  be- 
tween the  side  and 
bottom  of  a  woodcu 
dish 

Laigli,  low 

I^airing,  wading,  and 
sinking  in  snow,  mud 
Sic. 

Lailh,  loath 

Lampit,  a  kind  of  shell 
fish 

Lau',  land,  estate 

Lancly,  lonely 

Lang  long 

Lap,  did  leap 
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Lave,  the  remainder 
■Laverock,  the  lark 
Lavvin,  shot,  reckoning 
Lawlan,  lowland 
Lea'c,  to  leave 
Leal,  loyal,  true, 
I^ea-rig,  grassy  ridge 
Lear,  lare,  learning 
Lceze  me,  a  phrase  of 
congratulatory     en- 
dearment 
Lce-lang,  live-long 
Lecsome,  pleasant 
Leister,  a  three-prong- 
ed dart 
Leugh,did  laugh 
Lcuk,  a  look,  to  look 
Libbet,  gelded 
Lift  sky 

Lightly,  sneeringly 
J>ilt  a  ballad,  a  tune 
Limmer.   a  kept    mis- 
tress, a  strumpet 
Limp't,  hobbled 
Link,  to  trip  along 
Linn,  a  walcrfiill 
Lint,  (lax  ;   lint  i'  the 

bell,  lliix  in  flower 
J.inlwliiti-.  a  linnet 
Loan,  or  Loanin,  tl>c 

place  of  milking 
Lioof,  the  ]>ttlni  of  the 

I'.uids 
Loun,  a  rugnmuflin,  a 
woman  ol  vasy  virtue 
l/oup,  jump,  leup 
]a>wc,  u  tlamc 
Luwkc,  tu  loose 


Lug,  the  ear 

Luggie,  a  wooden  dish 
with  a  handle 

Luni  the  chimney 

Luntin,  smoking 

Lyart,  grey. 
M. 

Mae,  more 

I\Iair,  more, 

Maist,  most 

Mailen,  farm 

Mang,  among 

Alanse,      parsonage- 
house 

Mantcele,  a  mantle 

Mar's  year,  the  year 
nif. 

Mashlum,  mixed  corn 

Maskin-pat,  a  tea-pot 

MauUin,  a  hare 

Maun,  most 

Mavis,  the  thrush 

;\la\v,  to  mow 

Metre,  a  mare 

Meic-kle.  nnioh 

Mclancliolius,  mourn- 
ful 

Mdder,  corn  or  grain 
of  any  kind  scnl  to 
the  mill  to  be  grounti 

Mcll,  mallet  for  pound- 
ing barley 
Mdvic,    to  soil   with 
meal      ^ 

Mm',  to  mend  ■• 

Mcnsc,  good  manners 

Mensekss,  ill  bred, 

Messin,  a  small  dog 
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Midden  a  dungbill 

Mim,  affectedly 

Mill',    mind,    reuiem 
brance 

Minnie,  mother 

Mirk,  dark 

Misca',  to  abuse, 

Mislear'd,  mischievous 

Misteuk,  mistook 

Mithcr,  a  mother 

Mixtie-maxtie,  confus- 
edly mixed 

Mony,  may 

Morn,  to-morrow 

Mou,  the  moutli 

Moudiwort,  a  mole 

INluckle,  great 

Mutchkin,  an  English 
pint 

Muslin-kail, broth  com- 
posed of  water,  bar- 
ley, and  greens 

Mysel,  myself 
N 

Na',  no,  not,  nor 

Nae,  no,  not  any 

Naig,  a  horse 

Neebor,  a  neighbour 

Neuk,  nook 

Niest,  next 

Nieve,  the  fist 

Niffer,  to  exchange, 

Nil,  a  nut 

Norland,  of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  north 

Kfowte,  black  cattle 
O 

O',  of  ^ 


O  haith,  O  faith  '. 

Ony,  any 

O't,  of  it 

Outlers,  cattlenothous* 

ed 
Ower,  over,  too 

P 
Paitrick,  a  partridge 
Pang,  to  cram 
Parrilch,  oatmeal  pud- 

ing, 
Pat,  did  put,  a  pot 
Paughty,  proud 
Pauky,  cunning 
Pay't,  paid,  beat 
Pech,     to    fetch    the 

breath  short 
Pettle,  a  plough-slafT 
Philibegs,  the  kilt 
Phraisin,  flattery 
Pickle  a  small  quantity 
Pine,  pain 
Pit,  to  put 
Poortith,  jwverty 
Poll,  to  pull 
Pouk,  to  pluck 
Poussie,  a  hare,  a  cat 
Pow,  the  scull 
I'reen,  a  pin 
Piie,  to  taste 
Prief,  i)roof 
Prig,  to  cheapen 
I'uiul,  pound 
Q 

Qiiat  to  quit 
Qiiftk,  to  quake 
Quey,  a  cow  from  one 
to  two  years  old 
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Ragweed,  ragwort 

Hair,  to  rour 

Raise,  to  uiuddcn 

Rain-feez'd,  fatigued 

Rani-stam,  thoughtless 

Ratton,  a  i°at 

Raucle,  rash,  fearless 

Raught,  reached 

Rax,  to  stretch 

Ream,  cream,  to  cream 

Reave,  to  rove 

Rede,  couutiel,  to  coun- 
sel 

Hcd-wiid,  stark  mad 

Rcc,  half  druiik, 

Reek,  smoak 

Rcmcad,  remedy 

Rew,  rciK'nt 

Ricf,  plenty 

Rig,  a  ridge 

Rin,  to  run,  to  niclt 

Roon,  a  shed 

Roun',  round 

Roupct,  hoarse, 

Roulhic,  plentiful 

Row,  to  roll 

Rowtc,  to  low,  to  bel- 
low 

Rozet,  rosin 

Rung,  a  cudgel 

Runkied,  wrinkled 

Runt,  the  stem  of  cole- 
wort 


Sac,  s« 


Saft,  soft 

Sair,  to  serve,  a  sore 

Sark  a  siiirt 

Saugh,  the  willow 

Saul,  soul 

Srtumout,  Salmon 

baunt.  a  saint 

Saut,  salt 

i>aw   to  sow 

Sax,  six 

Scaitii,  io  damage 

Scaud,  to  scaiild 

Scon,  a  kind  of  Incad 

Sconner,  a  loaliiing 

Screed,  to  tear 

Scrimpt,  to  scant 

Seizin,  seizing 

Scl,  self 

Seu\  to  send 

Shaver,    a     liumorous 
wag,  a  barber 

Shaw,  to  shew,  a  small 
wood  in  a  hollow 

Sheugh,  a  ditch 

Shicl,  a  shed 

Shoo],  a  shovel 

Shoon,  sV.i)C8 

Sic,  such 

Sicker,  sure,  steady 

Sidelins, sidelong 

Sin',  since 

Skellum,   a    worthless 

lellow 
Skclp,  to  strike 
Skicgh.orskeigh,  prond 

Skinklin,  a  small  por- 
tion 
Skirl,  to  shriek 
Skleu,  ulaat 
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Skrcigh,  to  scream 

Slap,  a  breach 

Slec,  sly 

Sleekit,  sly 

Sliddery,  slippery 

Sma',  small 

Smeddura,  dust,  jmw- 
der,  mettle,  sense 

Smiddy,  a  smithy 

Smoor,  to  smother 

Smoutie,  smutty,  ob- 
scene, ngly 

Smytric,  a  luimerous 
collection  of  small 
individuals 

Snash,  abuse 

Suaw,  snow 

Snaw-broo,     melted 
snow 

Sneck,  latch  of  a  door 

Sued,  to  lop,  to  cut  off 

Sneeshin,  snufl' 

Sneeshin-mill,sn^fl'  box 

Snell,  bitter,  bitiii}^ 

Snick-di-awinjj,  trick 
contriving 

Snool,  one  whose  spirit 
is  biokcD  with  op- 
pressive slavc-ry  ;  to 
submit  tamely  ;  to 
sneak 

Snoovc,  to  sneak 

Sonsie,  jolly 

Soom  to  swim 

Sooth,  truth,  a  petty 
dath 

Sough,  a  sound  dving 
on  the  ear 


Souple,  flexible 
Souter,  a  shoemaker 
Sowens,    a  dish  made 
of  oatmeal;  the  seeds 
of  oatmeal     soured, 
&c.    boiled    up   till 
they  make  an  agree- 
able pudding. 
Spae,  to  prophecy 
Speat,  a  sweeping  tor- 
rent 
Spcel,  to  climb 
Sijcer,  to  enquire 
SplcMghan,   a   tobacco 

pouch 
Spunk,  fire,  mettle 
Spunkie,    will-o'-wisp, 

or  ignis  fatxms 
Spurt le,  a  stick  used  in 
mnkingoatmcal  pud- 
ding 
Sqiiecl,  to  scream 
Staciicr,  to  stagger 
Stack,  a  rick  of  corn 
Slant',  to  stand 
Stane,  a  stone 
Stank,  did  stink;  spool 

of  standing  water 
Staumrel,  a  blockhead 
Staw,  did  steal,  to  sur- 
feit 
Stech,  to  cram 
Steek,  to  shut,  a  stitch 
Steer,  to  mole'^t 
Sleeve,  lirm 
Stick  an'  stow,  altoge- 
ther 
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Stirk,  a  cow  or  bullock 

a  year  old 
Stot,  an  ox 
Stoup,  a  kind  of  jug 
Strappan,  tall 
Straught,  straight 
Stroan,  to  spout,  to  piss 
Studdie,  an  anvil 
Sucker,  sugar 
Sugh,  the  sigliiug  noise 

of  wind  among  trees 
Swarf,  swoon 
Swatch,  a  sample 
Swats,  ale 
Sweer,    lazy  ;     dead- 

sweer  extremely  a- 

vei'se 
Smrlie,  full  of  knots 
Swith,  quick 
S  wither,  to  hesitate 


Tairgc,  a  shield 
Tangle,  a  sea-weed 
Tap,  the  loj) 
Tarrow't,  nnuraured 
Tuupie,  a  thoughtless 
young  person 

W. 

■\Va',  wall,  wa's,  walls 
AVabsler,  a  weaver 
Wud,  would,   to  bet,  a 
pledge 


Wadna,  would  not 

Wae,  woe 

Wair,  to  expend 

Wale,  choice 

VVame,  the  belly 

Wanchansie,  unlucky 

Warlock,  a  AVizzard 

Waukrife,  not  apt  to 
sleep 

Whigmeleerics,  whims 

Whiugin,  crying 

Wizen'd,  dried,  shrank 

Woiiner,  a  wonder 

Wraith,  a  spirit.aghost, 
an  apparition  exactly 
like  a  living  person, 
whose  appearance  is 
said  to  forbode  the 
person's  approaching 
death 

Wud-mad,  raving  mad 

Wylc,  beguile 

Wyliecoat,a  flannel  vest 

Wyte,  blame 

Y. 

Yerkit,  jerked,  lashed 
Yestreen,  yesternight 
Yell,  a  gale 
Yill,  ale 
Yird,  earth 
Yont,  beyond 
Yowc,  ewe 
Yule,  Christmas. 
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